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OHABAOrasmSTIOa OF EI.I2AWiJTHAN LITBRATUBE 

Dy PitoyfiflflOR Dowdw 

WirsK W 0 iiamo tlici Elizabethan poriod oT English Hteiatuto, our 
imogmaliiou runs forAVord io iuduib those yoars of tho rdgn of 
James I. dnriug which tlio chief fomativo hiilucnces in litemturo 
were derived iVoni tiio pieeodiag reign. We hardly tliink ot all of 
those oarlior years which preoodod the advent of Sponsor. We 
grasp at. roaulta, and ore unjust and ungrateful to a lahorious 
gonoration, without ivhceo toil tlioso results oould never have boon 
attained. If we view the whole tract of timo tma. tho ocooBBion 
of Ellzabotli to the death of King Jamos ns a singlo epoch, inemor* 
able for tho oi'ooticKU of great struoturoB of thought and hnoglnatios, 
having a distinctive stylo and olmraotor of their own, we may 
divide that opocli into tlireo periods, which I would neune the 
Foundations, the Culmination, and lost, tho iDeoUno and Dibbo- 
Intiou. Tim Beeline come gtod^utUy and almost impero^tibly *, if 
wo date its oommenootneut ftom the year in which Sliakespcaie 
oeoBOd to write, this is only a date of oonvenienoe, not of historiool 
preoision. But wo ore fortunate in being able to say ozatitly when 
the Foundations ^verQ fully laid. Buring twenty years fuithfol 
workmen were hewing tho materklB, and making the substTuotuio 
Arm. In 1570 tho work rose to view; in tlmt year was publi^iod ■ 
the drst part of Lyly's JSi^hws, whidi presented in a popidor foim 
tho now idoals of oultuio, of m&nnore, of eduoatlon ; at the same . 
moment appeared the greote&t of Hbglish proro translations, orthos 
JPhtaroht whioh hold up boforo Flizabotban horoiazn a model in the 
heroism of Greece and Home; and again in that fortunate year' 
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the future poet of modern oliivaUy, of ISnglieli morulH, liinglifili 
patiiotiismi end Italian vieioQB of beauty was diBCOvored iu bho 
author of Th^ 0(thvdaA\ 

» The vfork of Klizaboth'e earlier yourfl uoueiatcd <diioily in tlia 
idoonstruotiGn of mdor in Church and State. Baugeve from FmucOj 
dongeon ftom Spain, dangers IVom Sootland wore mot or wovo BlcU(\iUy 
warded off.' By a aeries of q)portuno oomproniiees on eoolesutBtioal 
settlement was offeotedj and t^o Protestantism of bho Bnglish 
nation woe aeoured. Social disoontonts woro allayed; oommoreo 
and manufacture dourishod, and tlm dosiro for now and i^londid 
pleosuiee follo^ved the ineroose of wealth. Around a groiik monarohy 
gathered great courtiers ; and os a banner bocomos the rallying- 
point end oentro of onthuaiasm for an aimed host, so BUBubeb}i, the 
troeat lepreaentativa of the people, yroa upUfted by the hearts and 
hnaginationa of her subjects into an ombloin of tUo national unity 
and the national pride. 

) The literary work of the period, whioli I name the Koundatious, 

woe in the main that of finding and bringing the materials, and oC 
ploeing them in order. At the pome time, vrorkinou were roeoiviug 
Borne training in the proooasoe of ait, though as yet thoiv oUbvla 
wore the tentative endeavours of uiukillotl hMide, and Vhoy mado 
those felae etarte which often precede, and often must prooode, 
ultiiuate aucooea. The matoriai ^Yero in part hietorioal. With 
the sonso that England was a uaUon, at ono with heraolf, and liohl- 
ing her own among the powers of Europo, camo nn awnlconod 
intoresb in the story of her past. The printor aniftou, having 
roriied from his labours at tJie pisas, rodooted, iu a buBiucaa-liko 
i^ner rather than a aoholarly, tho olironioloa of ISoglund, His 
rival Stow, who held Qrofton in scorn, collooted dooiunontu, trail- 
scribed manuscriptB, proved his reverence fw our older poobi-y hy 
an edition of Ohauoer, and, pureaing his autiquariau abudioa witli 
a which poverty could not diminiA, oompilk tlio moat faitliful 
of aiitaenth-oentury anmOs. Foxe, iu tho spirit whhh Um Miiriivn 
pemeoutions had inevitobly aroused, reoordod the aufferinga and 
. the heroiama of the martyia ; dedicatioM to Jesus Oliriat, and to 
Hia servant the Queen of England, are prefixed to tho first edition 
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oC Ilia AoCes m\d Moiw/tHinta, Holinshed waa unaworos lading the 
bneoa of tlio olironiolo plft/s of Shoko^poore. Already Oomden, 
oiicounigod by his fellow<atudont, Pliilip Sidney, was gatheriog 
tlmb body of Icnowlodgo wliioh makes his Biitamia, oven still a 
Buhstnntinl gift to atndouta Arohbialiop Farlrer, the patron of 
both Stow and Orafbou, found time, amid the duties of the primacy, 
to savo iVoiu doatruotiou or loss inestimable treasures of tho past, 
soattorod from monastic libraries, and to compile a loomod folio on 
Englitdi ocolosiastical hiatoiy and biography. Sven poetry looked 
to Knglish history for its support and Bustenaneo. Tliat Wge and 
ovor-oxpuiding sories of tragic norrativos, A Mifrorfor MagitinUpt, 
the oo<oi)orutivo labour of a generation, is an onoyolopmdia of 
national histoiy iu verso. (?orZ)o<fuo, the ilmt roguhu* tragedy, 
rouders into dminatic form matter which, though not authentic 
history, was a fragment of tho logend of ancient Britain 

But tho Kuglond of Elisabeth, beoauae it was patriotic in the 
best BOUHO of tlio word, was also oosmopoUtan. It is a timid spirit 
of nationality which fears to accept tlio gifts of other lands. The 
builders brought material from tho Greece and Borne of oksaioal 
antiquity, and from modern Italy, from Bronco, flvm Spain. 
Shokospoare as a boy may liara read Ovid in the original j he 
corbaiiily was aequointod with the Mitmiwphoaw in Arthur 
Golding’s tiunslatiou. The dmt tragedy In wliioh Sliekospoare 
brought terror into alliance with beauty is founded on Arthur 
Bi’ookc'a I'oliandling of Bandello's story of Bomoo and Juliet os 
given in a Brouoli voraion. Pointor’e great collect^ of tales, 
oliiofly from Italian souraos, !l%e Palm PUawret beoame a storo- 
houBo for tho use of dramatists in sooroh of plots or incidwts. 
Without tho work of tho oarlior years of Blizabeth’s reign, the 
woi'k of tho latw and greater years could never Imve been aooom- 
plisliod. It taught the ISlisabethon imagination to explore the 
post and to faro forth iu tho modem world on oouiagoous adventure ; 
it oroated a demand for tho colour and warmth and passion of the 
souths it sent tlio poots abroad as gallant iVeebooters to lav^ 
foreign slioroa and bring homo their treosurea 
And at tlie same time tliere was at least a tuning of the instnt^ 
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laentfl preparatory to the great symphony. It may aoom us if littb 
progress in the harmony of voiso ^7^s made mnce tho piibUoniiou of 
Wyatt's and Bnney’s poems in ToiUVtf Mimllmy ; uud in truth no 
poet during the interval betwoen tho appearance of that volnmo and 
the appearance of Tho 8hepherd‘a Calendofi* was m a high souho an 
inmtor of harmony. But It was neceaaary that the old fonns 
should bo \Torn out, and that imsnocossful experiments should ho 
made before suoli nobler forms as the Spensermn stanza nr the 
blank verse of Marlowe's J)octoi' Tkina^us ooulcl be oi'oatod. Cfoorgo 
Gascoigne never quite sucoeedod in anything, but ho was voinntile 
in experiment, and opened new avenues for his siiocoBBors. As he 
rode ii*am Ohelmsford to London, ho tells us his luaiu was beating 
out the lines of an elegy, but “being ovorbokon witli a ibwli of 
rain, I stnwk over into the Da DrofundiaJ* Five sumlry gontlo- 
men desired liim to ^vllt 0 In veiue something worthy to bo wiuem* 
bered, and forthwith he compiled five sundry sorts of metro, upon 
five sundry themes wliioh they delivered to him. Mr. Goaso has 
connected tho outbreolc of lata* Elizabeilum song with tlio growing 
cultivabioii of mueio, and espeoUdly of mufilc for tho luto. I^rob. 
ably both developments of lyriavl feeling had a ooxnnion cause ill 
the ooftlesoing of senthnont or possiem with that imaginabiwi, now 
refined oud educated, which Uvea witliin tho cells of hearing j and 
song lying dose to mueio, each oould render appi-opriate servioo to 
the other. 

Imagine a young man of genius aixiving at a oonsoiouBUoss of 
his adult powers in the years immediately after this proporaLory 
work liod been aoliloved. He would sail with wind astern aud 
tide in his favoui*, and ho might ooliiovo much. Ho would have 
in him tho pnde of England wi&ont the insular mti’roAvncfjH and 
prejudice. He would be poUtically a inomber of a powerful aud 
haughty nation, while iutellootiuUfy tlio oiUzou of a oouimonwoalth 
no less than European. Living in tivo present day, quick os it was 
with life and notion, he woidd bo tho inheritor of nil tho past—Uio 
post of his own people, the illuatiions post of Gwoco and Romo, 
The Eeno^ance would have brought him im onthusiasm for beauty, 
and a dbUght in the tragic, pathetic, and mii-tliful pl^y of bmnoii 
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passion. Tho Reformation would Imvo brought him serioueneBs, a 
voiioration for oonsoienoe, and a Benso of the saored puipose of life. 
Tho one tradition ^vould proparo him to pursue now avenuos of the 
expanding iiitolloot of man ; tho other tradition would reiuforoo 
his feeling for tho abiding trutl^ of tlie spirit Hobraiom and 
llollonisin m^ht meet in his cousoiousnosB, and enooimter there 
without opposition. Arbliur Golding, tho translator of Ovid’s 
MeUmorpUoseay was also tho translator of Galvin's Stffmomt and no 
ono bolonging to tho middle poi'tj of wisdom and moderation 
would hove thought of ooinmeuiing upon tho foot os strange. 

It is true tliat thero was a considerable body of Furitoa opuiion 
whioli antioipatod tho coming tlonger, and viewed with more than 
distrust tho now unbridled axipoUto for ploasnre. It is truo tliat 
among tlio dramatists tlioro vma a small party of revoltors i^oinst 
tho dootriuo and ovon tlio temper of religion. But the liigher 
mind of England hold on the middle \vay, the way of couoiliation. 
And the groatnoss of Elisabethan literature is in a loige measure 
to bo acoountod for by the foot that it oxprossod no fragment of 
tho life and mind of tho tiino, but all tlio powers of our manhood 
— tho BouBOB, tlio passions, tho iiitollcot, Uie oonsoiouco, tho >vill-^ 
co-operating one with awotlier in a hormoniouB whole. In tho 
period of tho Restoration tlio higher mind of England was direoted 
towards the discoveries of scienoo; tlio litoraturo of ploasure was 
dominated by the senses, and wit did brilliant things, but in the 
Borvioo of tlio senses; pseudo-heroios and ovorstroined gallantry 
and honour were poor substitutes for tho modosiy of right feeing. 
In the ogo of Quoon Anno, litorature was dominated by the nndor> 
standing; after tho vlolouooa of Uio two extreme parties' of tho 
nation a rooonstruotion had been offbotod, but it was a provisbnol 
reoonsh'uotion, tho result of oompiumiBos and good sense, admir- 
able far tlie uses of the time, but rostbg on a lower level than that 
attained in tlie Uoiolo years which, brought tlie reign of Elizabeth 
to its oloBa Dui'ing tlie Mlddlo Ages tho natural and the super'* 
natural were too often broadly soverod, and each made repriseds 
upon felie other; tho spirit warred agoinst tho fiesh, and tlie flesh 
against the spirit ; somo gross faUiav, where a priest or. monk 
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beguiles a dotard hiiaband, jostilofl au asootio ti-outiso, or Urn lilo of 
a flaint decked out witli tlie tinsel of puerilo miraolos. In tlio 
highest ft TftTvij ilfta of ^izabothan litoratuio iho boubob oloim tliolr 
rights ; the Fm-is Qmvm is a perpetual feast for the iniagiiiaUvo 
eye ood ear; the uses of tlie senses ore lioiiourcdi and llioir abuses 
are oondeTUTifld. The supernatural is found to dwell witlun tho 
natural; tlie true miraole is tlie passion of love in a Coidolia or 
the malignant oraft of on lago. Glenuiuo IioiuiBins aro oonooivabloi 
and pseudo-heroioa replace these only in tho ISlisabotiiau doolinoi 
Imaginative reason niters its oraolos^ whi(di aro not at varianoo 
with the words of mundane good sense; Sliakcspoaro^ Piuspoio 
does not discredit for ns the prudential wisdom of Shokospoai'o’ti 
Ulysses. Tlie ideal is not, as was Hiat of tho ago of Swift and 
Pope and Addison, on ideal of moderation, balance, disoiution, but 
on ideal of humanity developed to tlio full, attaining its highost 
points of vision, its highest inaohes of passion, and inoliiding 
among its inaulte the intellectual conquest of naturo for tho sorvico 
of man. 

'V9as it possible to unite the two streams of tendoucy, tliat 
derived from the HonoisBanoe and that derived from tho Sofoi*- 
mationt Was not the oontrol idea of tlie one movomont anlngon- 
istio to tho central idea of the otlier f Did not tho Ilonaissanoo 
proclaim the excellence of tlio natuinl man, whilo tlio Boformation 
preached human depravity, and tlie need of a rouowol of luan’h 
nature by divine grace! Tho answer to thoso questions may 
partly be found in tlio facts of history; for one brief poriod at 
least, the two streams ran togotlierand made a singlo curront swift 
and fall. A reconoiliatdon of tlie rival tendencies woo ablaiuod in 
BlizabeHian literature; afterwards, for a time the stroams parted; 
the tradition of the Reformation, developing to fintlior rofovnift, 
bdongod in the main to the Poidton party; tlie tradition of the 
BenoiBBanoo, dwindling from its eoi’lier and higher moniungs, 
belonged m tiie main to tlm Cavaliers. Yet such writers as 
Jeremy Taylor and Donna and Herbert, show tliat in tlio Eoyalisfc 
parly the serious temper of the luligions reform oould oo-exist with 
all the learning, the eloquence, the refinement of Honoissanoo 
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oulturo. Aud, oii tlio other hand, it is a remarkable £aot that no 
loftier oonooption of a hoimonlouB oo>opeiatiou of the apixit of 
religion wltli the passion for eelf-developmont — self-development 
with a viow to publio duties — ^is anywheio to be found than in the 
writings of the Puritan Milton. Man, he tdls us, is fallen; but 
man was created in the image of God; and it is not some 
Buddon ingress of divine grace that God's image can now be fully 
renewed and restored; ovoiy art and every soienoe is needed to 
accom^dish tliat work. Evozy enoigy of the intellect, every 
natural doUght of tho body, Milton tells us, is pure and saoied. 
Evil lias ontemd into the world ; but virtue is not to be attained 
by flying from evil into oloisterod innocence ; let good and evil 
moot in vigorous ooniliot ; lot truth and falsehood grapple. And 
it was the Puritan Milton who sot forth a magnifioent oonoeptiou 
of the pleasiues of England as organised, subsidised, and wisely 
controlled by an enlightened national government It is false to 
assort Uiat a I'oaonoiliation between the Ronoissanoe'ond the Refor- 
mation was imposeiblo ; it is unquestionably tnie that the danger of 
a brodoh, oausod by tho extreme parties on either Bide> was great 
Wo must rmnombor that tlio Ronoissanoo influence found 
entranee into England, not through a literature of lioentious 
ploasure, but in tlio soriozta fcum of the New Xoarmng. Erasmus 
was erudite, witty, satu'iool; Moro was full of a gracious Inunour, 
a lover of domoatio joys, a lover of all innooent mirth. But tboso 
lopresontatlveB of the early Reuoissanoe in England, and their 
follows, worn men of serious lives, who aimed at serious ends; 
they were, indeed, or they strovo to be^ reformers, reformers in 
muttors social, in morals, in eduoation, and oven to some extent in 
politics. Tlio ti'odition of tlio New Loaming, its grave temper, its 
earnest purpose were not wlioUy lost in tho days of Elisabeth ; the 
RenoiSBanco had still witli some men on ethical side, and it was 
felt tliat a noble humanism inoludod a regard for what is highest 
in ohorootor, On the other hand, tho Reformed Ohuroh of England 
had its mimdono side; tlio Queen wos vioe-gerent of tlie head 
of tlio Church; the blsliops held their seats in tlie great oounoll of 
tlie nation ; the eoolesiastioal ritual was not wanting in an ordered 
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beauty appealing to the senees or to the “spirit lii senso”: a 
priest might be a husband aud tiio fatlier of a family. Tlio oon- 
ditions, on Ibe -\yhole, were favoumUe to Urn formation of a middle 
party, serious, and sincerely attembed to tlio rofomed faith, and at 
the smne time not averse to learning aud culture, not avoiuo to tJiu 
honest joys of life. The Beformation to somo extent was, liko tlio 
Benaiastmee, an enfianohiaemeut of rooaou, an oufranoliiaomout of 
humanity ; and by its appeal to Scripture, and to private Judgment, 
it assuredly quickened the intelleet as well as tho conscdouce of 
men. The Queen, essentially a woman of the BonaissAiico in lior 
Graft, hei* passions, her versatility, her lovo of pomp and splendour, 
was loyal, for political reasons, if for no other, to tlio to^hing of 
the Beformation; below her sensuality, her ilts of lompov, her 
shifting moods, she was eminently rational; slio folb deoply tho 
importance of nmintoining tho uni^ of liio nation's lifo, and had a 
genuine hatred of tho madness of oxtinines. And ruriUniisni oh 
yet woa cliiefly oonoerned with details of ooromony ; tho more 
deap-seated theological controvorsioa botwoou Arminian high- 
oharohman and Oolvinistao Puritan waited for the reign of King 
James; tho alliance of political paasionswibh Pm-itanfem waited 
foi' the reign of Chai’los. 

Thus brood-boBad, EliaabobUan literature, in its host and moat 
diarooteristie work, was naturally broad-minded. Tlio pupil of its 
great mastois Avill oomo to Uiink of litox'atui'o as ooiiconiuil witlt 
life, and vdth life as a whole. The work of those* mastom luis 
neither the narrowness of tlio ascetic, nor tho uawownoss of llio 
voluptuary. Thera is a beautiful idealism in art, which iguoi-cs 
tho presence of evil in the world, and drearaB siioh oolestial di'oiuim 
as Fra Angelico modo radiant in colour. Wo shall not find such 
idealism in Shakespeoi'e or even in Sponsor. Thoy liavo thoir foot 
planted on the earth, aud Eliwibsthaii England wus very far 
removed from the Paradise of riie modirovol paiutoi*. But it wuh 
equaUy far removed fi-om tho world of sots and gt\llant8, and tho 
women wlio know how to court tlieir own pumuit by mltu or 
gallant, in Bestoration comedy. 

The gmt effort of tho time may be doaoribod as im attempt to 
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inalco a oonqiiost of tiio world of nature and tlie world of humanity 
for tlio Borvice of man. Such on attempt might be essentially 
Pagan, if " man and “ Uie service of man ^ were conceived in the 
way of tlie lionaissanoe, as narrowed in its meanings by the 
Bpolcosmon of what wo may term the extreme left But to place 
our great writers in separate groups, os Toine has done in lus 
Jlisto^'y <\f EiigHilh Liic^aiure, with the titles “The Fogoii Benais- 
sance,'* and “Tho Christian Honaissance/' and to indude under the 
former Sidney and Spenser and Bacon, is to present a wholly 
erroneous view of Blizabetlian litoratuie. The service of man was 
luidemtood by those great wiiters as tlte service of oiur complete 
manhood; humanism was seen to be not merely sensual or 
material, not meioly iutoUeotual and imaginative, but also ethical 
and roligiouB. And although questioua of religion, oonsidered 
apart from ohorootor and action, do not form part of tlie theme 
of dromatio pootty, there oon be no doubt that the foundations 
of Shakeapoaro’a tragedies were laid deep in tl\e spiritual nature of 
man as they could not Imvo boon in an age whiol) thou^it only, or 
which thouglit chiefly, of the sensual or material ports of life. On 
the other hand, no such treatise on theological and ocdesiastioBl 
afPoim as Hooker’s SocleiiMiical Polity, so brood-bosed on roosoii 
and histoiiool tradiUou, so oomprehousive in its habit of thought, 
so meyestio in its way of ntteranoe, oould liave been wiitten in on 
age whioli exalted faitli at the expense of reason, wliioh opposed 
tlio supernatural to. tho iiatui'ol, whioli divoroed tlie life of the 
Ohuroli from tho lifo of the nation, oi* which was inseusible to the 
beauty and dignity of literary form. 

Lyly's in its poor way, amid much dreary moxalisiDg, , 

and under the trappings of a detestably artiflual style, held up the 
now idool of manhood. To bo woU-bom, well-bred, beautiful in 
person, acoomxilished in all tho graces of life, courtly, amorous, a 
student of philosophy and a lover of fair women, versed in Italian 
oultiu:e, yet one who honoured iUbiglish morals and manners, a 
X>atriot serious and religious, a devout s^ont of the IhigllBh 
Queen— such was tlie ideal. And not only young gentlemsn,.but 
young kdies for a few years found in a manual of good 
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breeding. If that ideal were inoornated in floeli and blood, wo can 
imagine lioweiioh a veritable Euplmos would bo ohoiiHliod and 
exalted in the imegiiiation of his oontom])orarics, and if ho woro 
withdrawn from tlieir observation by an early and horoio doall), 
how a legend of admimtioii and love and modurn chivalry would 
gather around, his memory. And this was in fact what happonud. 
To the Elizabethan imagination, Philip Sidney was what Arthur 
Hallom was to the imagination of Tennyson — the 
Phosphor" of the time, recalling what was most beautiful in tiw 
past and prophetio of tlio newer day. The legend of Biduoy, 
indeed, was not far removed from the aclvu .1 foot. His peouliav 
fasoination lay in brilliance standing forth from a background uf 
BeriouanesB. His ardour and impetuosity sprang from a nobility <i{ 
nature j his passion was controlled and was dirootod by coiisoioucu » 
Ms wide and various culture seemed to be only tlio iloworlug of a 
beautiful oboraoter. Evan in boyhood he was noted for a “ lovoly 
and familial' gx-avity"; in youth ho ah'oatly showed somo of tho 
sagacity of a Btatosman, and all tho courage of an Englisli patriot. 
He was a champion of the Protestant cause; In sympathy witli 
tho French Huguenots, the nnawsrving foe of Spain and of Homo, 
tlie friend of the learned oontroversialist Languot, tho tmimlutor of 
Duplossis Momay'a troatiso on tlio Ohristiau loligion. Yot Sidney 
was at the somo timo a true child of tho Honaissauoo, skillod in 
eveiy aooomplislunent, a brilliant nguio at tho tournaiuont, a 
student of music, of poetry, of astronomy, a lover of S^xuiisli and 
Itfdion letters, on oxperimeutor in olossioal motiDS, tho dofondor of 
tlio drama against Puritan aoruplas, author of a mosciuo, of amoniUH 
sonnets, of a postoral-ohivalrio romanoo, tho au(][uaiutanco of 
Tintoretto and of Paolo YeronoBe, the patron of Giordano Itruuo, 
tho aider of ihoao bold explorers and ad von 5111*010 who would for 
England moke conquest of tho ^obo, on ontliusioslio HyinpalluHev 
with Broke and FrobiBhar, with Raleigh and Sir Iliimplu'oy 
Gilbert; withal, Sidney was famous for a trogio passion of lovo 
and famous for inviolable friendships. Tho light work upon a sod 
or Bol^n ground, which Bocon oommonds in oinbroldcrioB, appoars 
even in tho close of hia life, Tlie noble act of gonorotity to a 
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womitled follow-aoldier on the bafctlefiold is nob tlie latest incident. 
Afl he lay dying, Sidney attended devoutly to the miniatrotions of 
I'oligioii, but ho also had spirit to oomposo his poem — can we donht 
that it was playfully pathotio 1 — Tm CviMs row^nts, which, being 
nn-angod to imisio, was sung beside his bed. N'o wonder tlmt the 
publio sorrow oollod forth by Ina early dcatli was Uko tliot for a 
great national oalaniity. All tlmt was boat and most ohoraoterisrio 
of tlio age had been embodied in him ; the Pagan Eenaisaanco, os 
it is named by Taine, and the Christian lleimissanoo, had boon 
united in the spirit of tliia young man; wlmt is national and what 
is Qosmopolitau had in hU genius boon fused into one. 

The ideal which Imd boon mons nearly realised in Sidney tluui 
ill any of Ids ooutonipororios forms the subjeot of the master-work 
of Sidney's friend and follow-poot, who had dedicated to him, os tho 
"president of ohivaliy,*’ tlmt volume of vorse, The Sh^herd'a 
Calendar, whioh heralded tlio greater years of Elizabetluin Htera- 
tura The i'twna Queenc was designed to set forth Spen8Gi''s 
oonoeption of a gentleman or noble pemon, and suoh an one os he 
hod ftobuolly found iu Sidney. Upon a first view tlio poem seems 
n labyrinth of llowoiy gladea, tlirough wliiob lor mere delight tlie 
imagination may wander witliout ond or aim; but Siienser bad 
plaimod it wltli a purposoj and that puiposo liad the high seriouB- 
noee of the timo. Ho would oxbibit all tho obief elements whioh 
go to fonn a heroio oliataoter, all the oluof dangers to wliioli sudli 
a oliaraotor is exposed in tho warfare of this world, and would 
inoito luon tu>7ard8 tho attainment of that magnanimity, or, as he 
terns it, " inagnifi'oenoo," whioh sums up all the virtues of om* 
fully dovolopod manhood. Poetry, os Sidney bad conceived it^ is 
to bo like a tnunpot-oall sununoning men to aotion, and, os Sidney 
had conceived, history on tho one band and moral pliilosopby on 
tho oibor, are to bo tho auxiliarlos and subordinate allies of poetry. 
Suoh was Sponsor’s design. He tliinks of life as a worfaro against 
tho prinolpalitioa and powers of evil; he ropTosents godliness, s^- 
control, and ohostity as tho foundation virtues on wliioli a complete 
and beautiful humanity is to bo erected; ho is at once a son of. the 
Itenaiesnnoe and a son of the lieformation ; a cosmopolitan iii his 


von, vr. 
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oultuw, imd a patriot in Ma passion j onumonred o£ all boanty 
appeaUng to the flenao and to tha apirifc. yot no wanton lovor ot 
sensual delights j roUier, indeed, wtli a certain sterimoHa ut his 
heart, honouring, as much as any Paiitan, Iho girt loins and Uio 
lit lamp. Ariosto and Taaao, ArjstoUo and I'lato, St. I'liul and Ibo 
writer of the Apoonlypse, alike oouferlbiito to tlio fltruotui'o or tUo 
adornment of The Iherie Queene. 

When some former pupils of Hooker on one oocnsioii viaitort 
their anastei’i th^ found him in rim holds, tending his slioop, witli 
a book in his h^d; it was no troatiao on theology which ho hiul 
brought with him as the solaoo of Ins rotiroiueiitj it was tlm Odos 
of Homce. Ho, too, tlio chief spokesman of the Anglican (Jhnroh 
in Elizabetlisu days, possessed that breadth of mind and that fnol- 
ing for beauty united with soriousnesB, which wore ohivtuetoristio 
of a time when tlie two great sti'cams of tondoiioy, HeimiHsanco 
and Reformation, made a single ouxrout deep and full. TIo would 
give its due place of authority to jBcripturo, to tradition, to tho 
voice of ^visdom and of learning, but in the lost resort the Ixisis of 
belief must he found iu the reason of man. Ho hunours all tlmt 
is venerable in tbo past; ho recognises the surviou which tlw 
senses can render to the soul; order and beauty in the rites and 
oeremoiuoB of lul^iou are preoious to him ; he is a liboiul eonsorva* 
Uve in ecdesLostioal offoiis, havii^ tlie same tompur of mind which 
Edmund Burke two ceuturios lalor oppUod to poUtioa. Ho 
acknowledges the due power of authority; yot iho authority, he tellH 
uB, not of four, hut of ten thousand, Gcuorol Councils uvnnot over- 
throw or lerist one plain demonstration; “CompanioH of men, Im 
they uever so groat and reverend, 01*0 to yield unto reason, tl m woig) ) t 
whereof is no whit prejudiced by tlio simplioity of the person which 
doth allege it.” Hooker's dominant idea is that sot foi'tli \vitli a 
mejestio sweep of thought and a gmve luuinony of utterance in 
the first book of the ^colesiastioal Polity — tlio idea of tlm whole 
universe as a oosmos under tlia reign of law; and such an idea is 
in no ill-keeping with a period whioh niirrorod the moral world of 
man in Shakespeare's plays, and attempted a motliod of exploring 
the laws of the material univemo in Bacon's ^ovum Orgaumi, 
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How and why did tlio deolino and dissointion oie(^ on, and 
Iransfonii tho liloi'aturo of Uio great years of Itlizabetli’s reign to 
tlio literature of tlie Buccoeding gonomliun 7 Tlie answer is too 
huge to bo sot down hora; it is parti}' to be disoovorod in Uie 
I'cooi'd of politieul history. King James I. was learned and aoute 
in logical distinotious ; ho liad not tho wisdom or the toot of 
ISliKaboth. Buokiiigham was a sneon snoocssor to tlie gicat oouu- 
oillors of the preceding inign. Tho Hampton Court conforenoo, 
and tho outbreaks of tho King's intoloiant temper, stmolc on open- 
ing note of disooi’d. Tho Commons and tho King were soon at 
war about tho new impositiotis. Tlio foreign policy of James 
bcoamo hoplcssly disoraditod. Tho lowered tone of oourt morals is 
redeotod in the drama of .Plotoher. An open broaoK between tlio 
two comps of tho nation was already threatening. The mom 
serious pai't of tlio mind of England withdi'ew from the more 
pleoaiu'o-loving port. Liberty, political and ecolosioBiioal, beoamo 
a more urgent need tluui the liberation of tlie mind through 
liuznanlsm. Tho two streams of tendency which had flowed into 
one in Uio literature of Elizabeth, now flowed, not wholly, indeod, 
but in great measure, in separate olmnnels. Eor the ultiniale ends of 
humaniem political freedom and religious toleration woro nooessaiy ; 
but during tlio clatter of pamphlets and tho clash of swords 
humauiam. must bide its time. It was not until the great soiontifle 
movement of posl-Eestoiation days tlrnt tlio TtonoisBanoo resumed 
its eourso, and that tlie serious temper of Purltani8nL>-tho temper 
of tho loins girt and tho lamp lit — applied itsdf to noble intellco- 
tuol purposes, which were otlior than tliose dictated by. the 
immediate public noeds of the nation. In NTewton, in Lodee, in 
tho liberal spirit of Tillotson, wo boo the recovery of lost tilings; 
bub tho Itugo wisdom and deep hnogiuativo insight of Elizabetliau 
Utoraturo woro not wholly reoovorod. EnthuKOsm hod been 
discredited, and it needed a oen^iy, with a mothodist luvival and 
a Bevolution, to restore it to its rights. 
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ISHGLAND IN HENRY VIII/S TIME,^ 


Uy JAMEa ANTHONY VBOUDIC. 


[JA 1 IB 0 ANTiiOMy ViiouDNt tho Eiigliflh Jilstorian, wna born at DorUngtont 
Dovoiii April Sfl| 1818| tbo yonng^t son ot the Axolideacon of Totncs. Ha was 
Qdncatad at TYoatmlnater and Orlol Collogdi Oifoi'd, whoro lie oane under tbo 
InflitouQo of tlia Traotarlaii moTeineut. Ho waa oloctod a Fallow of ISxoter and 
roootvad doaoon'a oidoia, but hla vlo^Ta undorwont a obango, as revealed In <*Tbo 
Homoflle of Fnltii ” (18*18)^ lii oonsoquenoe of wMob he lost hU fellowahip. I&i 
tlieii turned to literature and for many years was a oontrlbutor to 
JHaffoMiM and tho fTeetiafiuter Hev^eu. HO beoame teotor of St. Andzowa 
(1800) } visited Amorlea, South Afrloa, and tho Auatralastan oolonlos ; and in 
1608 BUOcoodad E. A. Freeman oa pi’afeasor of modern hlatovy at Oxford. He 
died at Saleombc, Hovoni October 80, 1804. His monumental work is it llle- 
tory of England from the Full of Woleoy to tlio Defeat of the Spanish Armada*' 
(18 vola, 1860-1870). Also notoworiliy nroi ** Short Studios on Great Sub* 
loeta,” KnglMv h\ Ireland In live Hlghtoentb Oentavy,'* «OBeaii|” “TlvS 
Hnglfsh In ibo West Indies." As literary oxooutor of Carlyle he edited a ' ' Life 
of Carlyle," " Carlyle's Bemlnlseonott," und Mrs, Carlyle's " Iiettos,"] 


Is periods liko the present, 'wlien knowledge is oveiy day 
extending, and the habits and thoughts of mankind are per- 
petually olutiiging under tlie induenoe of new disooyeries, it 
in no easy matter to throw ourseWes book into a thne in whioli 
for centuries the European world grew upon a single typo, in 
whioh tho forms of tho father’s thoughts were the forms of the. 
son’s, and tho late desoendant was ooonpiod in treading into 
paths tlie footprints of his distant onoestors. So absolutely 
has oliango become Uio law of our present oondition, tliat it is 
idontided with energy and moral health } to oeoae to change 
is to lose place in the great rooo ; and to pass away from oE 
tlio earth witli tlie same eonvioUons whioh we found when we 
ontoTod it is to luwo missed the best object for whioh we now 
seem to exist. 
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ENGLAND IN HENRY VUL’S TIME. 


It has beeu, howovei') with ibo race of inon ns it Ims beon 
with the planet which they inhabit. Ae wo look back over 
hUtoiyt we see times of change and progress alboraating with 
other times when life and thought hnvo settled into poimnnoiit 
forms ; when monkindt ns if by common oonsont, have ccasod 
to seek for inorenso of knowl^go, and, oontontod with what 
tiiey possess, have endeavored to make use of it for purposos 
of moral ouUivaUon. 8ucli was the condition of the Greeks 
thmugh many ages before the Persian war ; such was that of 
the Romans till tiio world revenged itsolf upon its oonqiierors 
by the introduetion. among them of the habits of tlio oonquorodj 
and such again became the oouditioii of Europe when the North- 
ern nations grafted the religion and the laws of the Wostoru 
empire on tlieiv own hardy notures, and shaped out that won* 
derful spiritual and political organisation which romainod un- 
shaken for a thousand years. 

The aspirant after sanctity in the flftcontli contury of the 
Chriatian eta found a model which ho could imitate in detail In 
the saint of the ilftlu The gentlonum at the court of JSdward 
IV. or Ohnrlea of Burgujidy could imagine no nobler typo of 
heroism than he found iu the storfes of King ArUmi's knights. 
The forma of life had become more olabocato— tho aurhme of 
it more polished— but tho life itself romainod ossontially the 
same ; it was the dovolopmoiit of tho same oonooptioii of Ininmn 
exceUenoB 3 just as the last orders of Gothio nrohitooturo wore 
the development of tlio fn-st, from wliioh the idea hud workod 
its way till tlio force of it Wivs oxlmustod. 


A condition of things dittering alike both oulwavdly and 
inwardly from that into which a happier fortune baa introduced 
ourselves, is necessarily obscure to us. In tho altoratlon of 
our own character, wo Irnve lost the key which would Intorprot 
tlie oharaotera of our fathers, and tho groat mon ovon of ouv 
own EngHsh history before tlio RoEormatioii worn to us almoat 
like the fossil skeletons of another order of boings. Sonic 
broad oonoluwona os to what they wore are nt least possible to 
us, however; and we are able to dotermino, with tolorablc 
certainty, tho social condition of tho pooplo of this aountrv, 
such as It was before tlie moYements of Uio sixtoonth century, 
aim aunng the prooese of those movements. 

The extent of the popnlation <»n only be vudely oonieotnioil, 
A rough oensua was token st tho time of the Armado, when it 
WHS found to be something under five inimonsi but suterior 
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to U\i8 I can find no autUoiity on 'vrhioK I can roly with nny 
fiovt of oonfidenoo. It is my imprcBsion, however, from a num- 
ber of reasons —eaoh in itself iuaignlfioant) but whioh taken 
together leave little doubt upon my mind — that it had at- 
tained that number by a growth so slow as to be soorooly per- 
ooptiblo, and had nearly approaohed to it many generations 
boforo. Simon Fish, in ** Tho Supplication of Beggars," says 
that the number of households in England in 1681 was 620,000. 
His calculation is of the most random kind; for he rates the 
number of poi’lshea at 62,000, with ton households on on aver- 
age in each parish. A mistake so preposterous respeoting the 
number of parishes shoAVS the great ignorance of eduoatad men 
upon tlie subject. The ten households in each parish may, 
probably (in some parts of the country), have been a correct 
computation j hut this tells us little witli respect to the aggre- 
gate numbers, for the households wera very large— the fanuets, 
aud tlio gentlemen also, usually having all tlie poisons whom 
they employed residing under their own roof. Neither from 
this, therefore, nor from any other positive statement whioh I 
have seen, oan X gather any oosolusion that may be depended 
upon. But when we remember the exceeding slowness with 
whioh the population multiplied in a time in which we con 
acourntely measure it— that is to say, from 1588 to the open- 
ing of the Inst century — imder oiroumBtonoes in every way 
more favorable to an inoreose, I think we may assume that the 
increnso \7as not so great between 1600 and 1586, and Uiat, 
previous to 1600, it did not more than keep pace with tiie 
waste from elvil and foreign war. The causes, indeed, were 
wholly wanting which lend to a rapid growth of numbers. 
Numbers now iuorease witli tlie iuoreose of employment and 
with tlie facilities whioh ore provided by the modem system 
of labor for tlie establishment of independent houssliolds. At 
present, any able-bodied unskilled laborer earns, as soon as he 
has arrived nt man’s estate, as large an amount of wages as he 
will earn at any subsequent time i and having no connection 
with his employer beyond the I'oceiving the due amotmt of 
weekly mon^ from him, and thinking himseif . as well aide to 
marry as he is likely to bo, be takes a wife, and is usually the 
father of a family before he is thirty. Before tho Keformation, 
not only were early marriages determinately discouraged, but 
the opportunity for tliem did not exist. A laborer living in a 
cottage by himself was u rare exception to the rule ; and the 
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work of the field wna performed generally, ns it now is in tho 
large fai'ms in America and Australia, by servants who lived 
in tlie families of the a(iuire or the fanner, and who, wlulo in 
that position, commonly remained single, and snnrriod only 
when by prudence they had saved a suffioient sum to onublo 
them to enter some other position. 

Checked by oireumstauces of this kind, population would 
necessarily remain almost stationary, and a tendency to an in- 
orease was not of itself regarded by tho statesmeir of tho day us 
any matter for congratulation or as any evidence of national 
prosperity. Not on increase of population, whioh would facili- 
tate production and heat down wages by oompoiition, but ilio 
increase of the commonwealth, the sound and healthy maiu- 
teiiauce of the population already existing, were tho oliiof objoots 
whioh the government proposed to itself ; and altliougli Henry 
VIII. nursed his manufactures with the utmost cure, in order 
to keep tho people well employed, there is sufiioioiit proof in tho 
grounds alleged for the measures to which he resorted, that 
Uiere was litUe redniidanoy of occupation. 

lu the statute, for instance, for the onoouragemont of tho 
linen manufactures, it is said that—* King’s Highness, 
calling to his most blessed remembrance tho groat unmbor of 
idle people daily inoreamug throughout this his Realm, supposotli 
that cue great oausa thereof ia by tho continued bringing into 
the same the great number of wares and morohnndiso made, and 
brought out and from, tlie parts beyond the sea into this his 
Real^, ready wrought by manual oooupation ; amongst the wliioli 
wares one kind of merohandise in great quantity, wliioli is linen 
oloth of divers sorts made in divers countries beyond tho soa, is 
daily conveyed into tliis Realms whioh groat quantity of linon 
clotli so brought is consumed and spent within tlio same s by 
reason whereof not only the add strange oountrlos whore tlio 
said linen is made, hut the policy and industry of making and 
vending the same, ore greaUy enriohod $ and a marvelous grunt 
number of their people, men, women, and children, ni-e sot on 
work and occupation, and kept from idleness, to tlio groat 
furtherance and advancement of their coinmonwonltli j but also 
con^y wise the inlmbitants and subjects of this Realm, for lack 
of liJce policy and industry, arc oomp^ed to buy all or most 
part of the linen oloth ooneumed in the same, amountliig to in- 
estimable sums of money. And also tho people of this Roalm, 
08 well men as women, whioh should and might be set on work, 
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by exeroiae of liko policy and craft of spinning, weaving, and 
lunlcing of olotb, lies now in Idleness and otiosity, to the bigh 
displeasuTO of Almighty God, great diminution of the King’s 
people^ and extreme ruin, decay, and impoverlehmeiLt of this 
Healm. Therefore, for reformation of these things, tiie King’s 
most Royal Majesty intending, like a most virtuous Prince, to 
provide remedy In the premises; nothing so much coveting os 
the increase of tlie Gomnionw(»vlth of this his Realm, with also 
tliQ virtuous exercise of his most loving aubjecta and people, and 
to avoid that most abominable sin of idleness out of the Roidm, 
hath, by the advice and consent of his Lords and Commons in 
Parliament assembled, ordained and enacted that every person 
occupying land for tillage eholl for every sixty acres which he 
hath under the plow, sow ono quarter of an acre in flax or 
hemp.” 

This Act woe designed immediately to keep tlio wives and 
children of the poor in work in their own houses ; but it leaves 
no doubt that manufactures in England had not of themselves 
that tendency to self-development wliicli would encourage an 
enlarging population. The woolen manufactures similarly ap- 
pear, from the many statutes upon them, to have been vigoinus 
nt a flxed level, but to have sliowu no tendency to rise beyond 
that level. With a fixed market and a fixed demand, production 
continued uniform. 

A few years subsequent, indeed, to the passing of the Aot 
wliioli I have quoted, a very ourious oomploiut is entered in the 
statute book, from the surface of whioh we should gailxer that 
80 for from inoreadng, mauufRotures bad alarmingly deoliued. 
The foot menUonod may bear another meaning, and a meaniug 
far more favorable to the state of the country ; altiioughi if such 
a phenomenon were to occur at tlie present time, it could admit 
of btit one interpretation. In the Isth and 19th of the S2d of 
Heniy VIII., all tiie imporioait to'wns in England, from the 
Tweed to the Laud’s End, are stated, one by one, to have fallen, 
into serious decay. Usually when we meet with language of 
this kind, we suppose it to mean nothing more tlmn on awaken- 
ing to tlie oousoiousnesa of evils whleh had long existed, and 
which had escaped notice only because no one was fdive to Ihem. 
In the present instance, however, the language was too strong 
and too detailed to allow of this explanation; and the great 
body of the English towns undoubtedly were dedining in wealth 
and in the number of their inhabitants. The statutes speak of 
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diyors aiid many beautiful Iiouses of Iinbitatioiii built m tyiuo 
past within their wtdU end liberties, which now mc fallen down 
and decayed, and at this day remain unraadiflod, and do lio as 
desolate and vacant grounds, many of them nigh adjoining to 
the High streets, replenished with such unokaaneas and ulth, 
with pits, sellars, and vaults lying open and unoovered, to the 
great perill and danger of the iahabitante and other of the King s 
subjects passing by the same. And some houses he very weak 
and ieehle, ready to fall doivn, aud therefor© dangerems to pass 
by, to the great decay and hinderonoo of tho said boroiigJis and 

tovfia.'* « .1 

At present, tlie decay of a town implies tho decay of tlio 
trade of the town j andtlw decay of all towns aimuUauooualy 
would imply a general collapse of tho trade of the wholo coun- 
try. Walled towns, however, hofore tho Reformation, oxistod 
for other purposes than os the ©outer points of industry i thojjr 
existed for tho protection of property and life } and although it 
is not unlikely thot tha agitation of tho lloformation itself 
did to some degree interrupt the occupation of tlio people, 
yet 1 believe tlnit the true accooiit of tho phenomenon whiuh 
then BO much disturbed tho parliament is that one of thoir 
purposes was no longer required j the towns flagged for a tlmo 
because the country liad become seouro. Tho woolen manufac- 
ture in Woroestersliire was spreading into tlie open oountry, 
and, doubtless, in other oouuti^ oa well ; and tho ** boautlful 
houses" which had fallou into decay, wore tlioso whioli, in tho 
old tamos of inseouiity, hod boon occupied by woiUthy mor- 
ohants and trodesraon, who were now oimblod, by a strong and 
settled government, to dispense with tlie shelter of Icokod gates 
and fortified walls, and remove their residenoes to more con- 
vonient situations. It was, in foot, tlio first symptom of tho im- 
pending social revolution. Two years before tlio passing of 
this Act, tho maguifioont Hongrovo Hall, in 8ulIolk, liad boon 
completed by Sir Thomas ICitsoo, **iaoroor of London," and Sir 
Tliomas Kitson ^vaB but one of many of tho rising inorohants 
who wore now able to root thetnsolves on tho land by tlio oido 
of the Horman nobility, first to rival, and then slowly to dls- 
plaoe them. 

This mighty ohango, however, was long in sflont progress 
befoi© It began to tell on the inatltutions ot the oountry. Whoa 
oity burghers bought ostatos, tlie lawiiisistod joalou^y on tliolr 
aooepting with them all tho feudal obligations. Attempts to 
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. use tUe land as commodity** \7ei‘e, os we shall presently seC) 
angrily repressed; while, again, in the majority of instances, 
Buoh poisons endeavored, as they do at piesent, to oovei the 
recent oiigin of their families by adopting the mannei's of the 
nobles, rather than to ti'ausfer the habits of the towns among 
the parks and ohaaes of the English oounties. The old Eng- 
lish organization maintained its full activity; and the duties of 
property continued to bo for another oentnry more considered 
than its rights. 

Taming, then, to the tenure of land — for if we would 
underatfuid the condition of tlie people, It is to this point that 
our first attention must be directed — we find that through the 
many complicated varieties of it there ^vas one broad principle 
whi<^ bore equally upon every doss, that the land of England 
must provide for the defense of England. The feudal system 
waa still the organizing principle of the nation, and whoever 
owned land woe bound to military servioe for hia country when- 
ever ooonsion required. Eurther, the land woe to be so admin- 
istered that the aooustomed number of families supported by it 
should not be dimiuislied, and that the State should suffer no in- 
jury from the carelessness or selfishness of the owners. Iwvud 
never was private property in that personal senso of property in 
whioh we speak of a thing ns our o^vn, with which we may do os 
we please ; in the odminietration of estates, as indeed in the ad- 
rainietration of all property whatsoever, duty to the State was at 
all times supposed to override private interest or incUiuvtion. 
Even tradesmen, who took advantage of tlie fluctuations of the 
market, were I’obuked by parliament for their greedy and oovet- 
ous minds,” ^‘as more regarding their own singular lucre and 
profit than the common weal of the Bealm ” and although in on 
altered world, neither industry nor enterprise will thrive except 
under the stimulus of self-interest, we may admire the oonfldoiice 
which in another age expected every man to prefer the advan- 
tage of the community to his own. All land was held upon a 
striotly military principle. It was the representative of author- 
ity, and the holder or the owner took rank in the army of. the 
State according to the nature of his oonneotion with it. It was 
first broadly divided among the gi'est nobility holding immedi- 
ately under the crown, who, above and beyond the ownership 
of their private estates, wore the Lords of the Eee throughout 
their presideuoy, and possessed in right of it the services of 
knights and gontlemsh who held tlieir manors under them, and 
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who followed their staudard in war. Under the lords of man- 
ors, aga in, Hmall freeholds and copyholds were held of various 
extent, often forty-shilling and twenty-shilling value, oooupiod 
by peasant occupiers, who thus, on their own land, lived ns free 
Englishmen, maintaining by Mien* own free labor themselves 
and their families. There was thus a descending scale of own- 
ers, each of whom possessed his separate right, which the law 
guarded imd none might violate; yet no one of whom, again, 
was independent of an authoiity higher than himself ; and the 
entire body of the English free possessors of tlio soil was inter- 
penetrated by a coherent organization whioh converted them 
into a perpetually subsisting a^my of soldiers. The oxtont of 
land which was held hy the petty freeholders was very largo, 
and the possession of it was jealously tx*eaBurod ; tho privnto 
estates of the nobles and gentlemen were either cultivated by 
their own servants, or let out, os at present, to h‘oo tenants ; or 
(in earlier times) were oooupied by villeins, a oIoss who, with- 
out being bondmen, were expooted to furnish further sorvioos 
than those of the field, services whioh were limited by tho law, 
and recognized by an outward oeremony, a solemn oath and 
promise from the villein to his lord. Villoinago, in the roign 
of Henry VIIL, had for some time oeasod. The name of it last 
appears upon the statute book in the early years of tho roign of 
Eiohard II., when the disputes between villeins and their liege 
lords on tlieir relative rights ixad furnished matter for oum- 
brous lawsuits, audby general consent tlie relation bad morgod 
of itself into a more liberal form. Thus serfdom had morgod 
or was rapidly merging into free servitude ; but it did not 
BO merge that laboring men, if tliey pleased, wore allowed to 
live in idleness. Every man was regimented somowhoYo ; and 
although the peasantry, when at full ago, were allowed, undor 
restrictions, their own ohoice of masters, yet tho roatrictloua 
both on masters and servants were so severe ns to prevent 
either from taking advantage of tho nooossitios of the other, or 
from tominating through oaprice or levity, or for any insulTi- 
oient reason, a conneotion presumed to be permanent. 

Through all these arrangements a single aim is visible, that 
every man in England should lisve liis definite place and defi- 
nite duty assigned to him, and that no human being should 
be at liberty to lead at his own pleasure on unaccountable 
existence. The discipline of an army was transferred to Iho 
details of sooial life, and it issued in a chivalrous poroeption of 
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tHo moauiug of tlie word duty,*' and in the old obaraotoristio 
spirit of English loyalty. 

From the regulations with respeot to land, a ooarser adTan- 
tsge was also derived, of a kind which at the present time will 
be effectively appreciated. It is a common matter of dispute 
whether landed estates should be large or smell ; whether it is 
better that the land should be divided among small proprie- 
tors, cultivating their own ground, or that it should fdlow its 
present tondenoy, and be ^ared by a limited and constantly 
diminishing number of wealthy landlords. The advocates for 
a peasant proprietary teU us truly that a landed monopoly 
i8dangei*ousj that the possession of a spot of ground, tliough it 
bo but a few acres, is the best security for loyalty, giving the 
State a pledge for its owner, and creating in tlio body of the 
nation a free, vigorous, and manly spirit. The advocates for 
the large estates tell us that the masses are too ill educated 
to be trusted with independence $ tliat without authority over 
tliem these small proprietors become wasteful, careless, Im- 
provident; that the free spirit becomes a democratic and . dan- 
gerous spirit ; and iloally, that the resources of the land osnUot 
properly be brought cut by men without capital tt eultivato it. 
Either theory is plausible. The advocates of both oan support 
their arguments with an appeal to experience ; and the vei^ict 
of foot has not as yet been pronounced emphatioally. 

The problem will be resolved in the future history of tills 
country. It was also nobly and skillfully resolved in the pest. 
The knights and nobles retained the authority and power 
whioh was attached to the lordships of the foes. They re- 
tained extensive estates in their own hands or in the oooupa- 
tion of their immediate tenants; but the large proportion of 
the lauds was granted out by them to smaller owners, and tlie 
expenditure of tlieir own inoomes in tlie wages and mainte- 
nance of their vast retinues left but a email margin for indulgence 
in luxuries. The necessities of tlieir position obliged them to 
regard tlieir property rather as a revenue to bo aclministei'ed in 
trust, than as '*a fortune” to be expended in indulgeuoe. 
Before the Reformation, while the differences of sooial degi'oe 
wore enormous, the differenaos in habits of life were oomparo- 
tivoly slight, and the praotloe of men in tliese things was 
curiously the reverse of our own. Dress, whioh now soarcely 
suffloes to distinguish tho master from his servant, was tlien the 
symbol of rank, prescribed by statute to tlie various orders of 
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Booiety as dtriotQy as tlie leglmeatal uuifonn to ofiloers and pri- 
vatea$ diet also irAS pi'esoribsd) and with, equal Btriotuoss ; but 
the diet of the uoblenmn was ordered doA7n to a level which 
was l^eiL within 'Uie roAoh of the poorest laborer* In 1886, the 
following law was enaoted by the Parliament of Edward 111. : 
** Whereas, heretofore through the exoeBBive and oyer-many 
BoitB of costly meats which the people of tliis Eoalm have used 
more than edsewhere, many misohiefs have happened to the 
people ol tills Eealm ; for the great men by these excesses have 
been sore grieved, and the lesser people, who only endeavor to 
imitate the great ones in such sort of meats, are muoh impover- 
ished, whereby they are not able to aid themselveB, nor their 
liege lord, in time of need, as they ought j and many other 
evils have happened, as wdl to their souls as their bodies ; 
our liord the King, deflii'ing the common profit as well of the 
great men aa of the common people of his Eoalm, and oonsidor- 
ing the evils, grievances, and misohiefs aforesaid, by the ooni- 
mon assent of tlie prelates, earls, barons, and other nobles of 
his said Eealm, and of tlie commons of the same Kcalni, hath 
ordained and established that no man, of what estate or oondi- 
tion soever he be, shall cause himself to bo served, in his liouso or 
elsewhere, at dinner, meal, dr supper, or et any other time, with 
more than two ooursea, and each mess of two sorts of viotuivls 
at the utmost, be it of flesh or fish, witli the common sorts of 
pottage, without sauce or any other sort of victuals. And if 
any choose to have sauce for Uia mess, he may, pro- 
vided it be not made at great cost ; and if flsli or flosli bo 
to be mixed therein, it bIihU he of two sorts only at the utmost, 
either fish or flesh, and shall stand instead of u moss, except 
only on the priiioipal feasts of the year, on whioli days every 
man may he served with three ooursos at tlie utmost, after the 
manner aforesaid." 

Sumptuary laws are among the exploded foUaoias wliioh we 
have outgrown, and wo smUo at the unwisdom which could 
expect to regulate private habits and manners by statute. Yet 
some statutes may bo of moral authority when they cannot be 
actually enforced, and may have been regarded, oven at tlie 
time at which they were issued, rather os an autlioiitative deo- 
l^ation of what wise and good men oonsiderod to be right, 
tlian as laws to whioIi obedience could be oompolled. This act, 
at any rate, witnesses to wbat was tlien thought to be right by 
"the great persouB” of the English roftlmj and when great 
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persons will submit tbemsolves ot their free -will to regulations 
whioh reatuiot theii- iirivftte iudslgence, they are in little danger 
of disloyalty from those whom fortune has placed below them. 

Such is one aspeot of these old orrangemeixte ; it is unneces- 
sary to say that with these, as with all other institutions oreated 
and worked by human beings, the picture admits of being re- 
versed. When by the accident of birth men are placed in a 
position of authority, no care in their training will prevent 
It from, falling often to aiugularly uuflt persons. The oommand. 
of A permanent military force was a temptation to ambition, to 
avarice or hatred, to the indulgence of private piques and jeal- 
ousies, to politiool diaoontent on private and personal grounds. 
A oomblnatlou of tliree or four of the leading nobles was sufh- 
oient, when au incapable prince sat on ihe tiirone, to effect a 
revolution j and the rival claims of the houses of York end 
Lancaster to the crown took tiie form of a war unequaled in 
history for its doroe and determined malignancy, the whole 
nation tearing itself in pieces in a quarrel in which no princi- 
ple was at stake, and no national object to be gained. A more 
teriiblo misfortune never befell eitlier this or any otlior oountry, 
and it was made possible only in vii'fcue of that loyalty with 
which the people followed the standard, through good and 
evil, of their feudal auporiors. It is still a question, howeyer, 
whether the good or tlie evil of the ^stem pi'edominated i and 
the answer to such question ie the more diflioult beoanse we 
have no criterion by whioli, in these matters, degrees of good 
and evil admit of being measured. Arising out of the charac- 
ter of the nation, it rofleoted this oharaoter in all its peculiari- 
ties i and there is somoUiing timly noblo in the coherence of 
Hoolety upon priuolplos cf fidelity. Fidelity of man to man 
is among the rarest exoollencea of humanity, and we, can toler- 
ate largo evils which arise out of suoh a oause. Under the 
feudal system men woi'o held t(^other by oai^s, free aoknowl- 
odgments, and reoiprooal obligations, entered into by all mnks, 
high and low, binding servants to their masters, as well aa 
nobles to their kings; and in the beautiful roll of tiio old 
language in whieli the oatlis were sworn we cannot ohoose but 
SOS that we have lost something in exchanging these ties for 
tlie harsher oonueoting links of mutual solf-iaterost. 

** When a freemau shall do fealty to his lord,** the statute 
says, “ he slioll liold his right liand upon the book, and sliall 
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faithful and tvue, and ehall owe my faith to you for the land 
that I hold, and lawfully shall do such customs and services as 
my duty is to you, at the times assigned, so help mo God and 
SU his saints.*’ 

“The villein,” also, “when he shall do fealty to his lord, 
shall hold his right hand over the book, and shall say : Hoar 
you, my lord, that I from this day forth unto yoU slioll bo true 
and faitliful, ond shall owe you fealty for tho land which I 
bold of you in villeinage \ and that no evil or damage will I 
see concerning you, but I will defend and warn you to my 
power. So hSp me God and all his saints.” 

Again in tlie distribution of the produce of land, men doalt 
fairly and justly with each other ; and in the material eondi- 
tion of the bulk of the people there is a fair evidsnoe that the 
system worked efficiently and well. It worked well for tlio 
support of a sturdy high-hearted race, sound in body and florce 
in spirit, and furnieh^ witl\ thews and sinews which, under 
the stimulus of tiiese “great shins of beef,” their common diot, 
were the wonder of tho age. “What oomyn folko in all this 
world,” says a state paper in 1615, “may oomparo with tho 
oomyna of England in riohea, freedom, liberty, welfai'e, and all 
prosperity? What comyn folke is so mighty, so strong in tlio 
felde, as the oomyns of England?” 

The relative numbers of the Eronoh aud English armies 
which fought at Grassy and Aginoourt may have boon exag- 
gerated, but no allowanoe for exaggeration will aiToot tho great- 
ness of those exploits j and according to tho stories of authonlio 
actions under Henry Vlll., where tlie aoournoy of the account is 
undeniable, no disparity of force made Eiiglislnuon shrink from 
enemies wherever they oould meet them. Again and again a 
few thousands of tliem oarried dismay into tho heart of Franco* 
Pour hundred adventurers, vagabond apprentioos from LondoJi, 
who formed a volunteer corps in the Calais garrison, wore for 
years the terror of Normandy. In the very frolio of oousoious 
power they fought ond plundered, without pay, without re- 
ward, except what they could win for themsolves } ond whon 
they fell at last, they fell only when surrounded by six times 
their number and were out to pieces in careless desperation. 
Invariably, by friend and enemy alike, tlio English are de- 
scribed as the fiercest people in tdl Europe (the English wild 
beasts, Benvsnuto Cellini calls tliom^ ; ond this groat physical 
power they owed to tho profuse abundonoo in which they lived, 
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iuid to toe 0 oldiei*'e tTAiniiig^ in which every man oi tliein was 
bred fi'om ohildhood. 

The Btato of toe working classes can, howeveis be more oer> 
tainly determined by a comparison of their wages with tlie 
prioes of food. Both were regulated) so far os regulation was 
possible* by aot of parliament, and we have therefore data of 
tlie clearest kind by which to judge. The majority of agrioul- 
turol laborers lived, as I have said, in the houses of their em- 
ployers i Uiis, however, was the oase with all, and if we oaii 
satisfy ourselves as to tlie rate at which those among the poor 
were able to live who had cottages of tlieir own, we may be 
assured tliat the rest did not live woi'se at toeir masters* tables. 

Wheat, too price of whioh neoessorily varied, averaged in 
the middle of toe fourteenth century tenpenoe tlie bushel, bar- 
ley averaging at the some time three shillings the quarter. 
Witli wheat too fluotuation was excessive; a table of its pos- 
sible variations desoribes it as ranging from eighteen pence the 
quarter to twenty shilliiiga, — the average, however, being sis 
and eight pence. When the prioe was above this sum, the 
merchants might import to bring it down ; when it was below 
tola price toe farmers wereallow^ to export to thefoi-eign mar- 
Iceta. The same scalQ, with a scarcely appreciable tendwoy to 
rise, continued to hold until the disturbance in the value of the 
currency. In the twelve yem^e from 1561 to 1602, although 
once before harvost wheat rose to toe extraordinary piioe of 
forty-live shillings a quarter, it fell immediately after to live 
shillings and four. Six and eight pence continued to be consid- 
ered iu parliament as toe average; and on toe whole it seems 
to have been maintEunod for that time with little variation. 

Beef and pork were a halfpenny a pound — mutton was 
tliroe farthings. They wore fixed at these prioes by toe 8d of 
the 24to of Henry VIII. But the act was unpopular both with 
buyers and with sellers. The old praotioe hod been to sell in 
the gross, and under that arrangement the rates had been 
gonornlly lower. Stowe says, **ItwBS this year enacted that 
butohers should sell their beef and mutton by weight — beef for 
a halfpenny the pound, aud mutton for three fortbingH ; whioh 
being devised for the great commodity of the reahn (as it was 
thought), hath proved far otherwise : for at that time fat oxen 
woro sold for six and twenty shillings and eiglitpeuoe the 
piooo ; fat wethers for tliree sluIUngs and fourpenoe the pieoe ; 
fat calves at a like price ; and fat lambs for twelvepence. The 
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butohei'fl of London eold penny piwea *1\® ^®^‘®/ 

the pooT — every piece two pound And a hnlf* eonietimea tlireo 
pound for a penny} and thii'teoa And somotimoe fourteen of 
tiiesopieoeefortwelvepence; mutton eiglifepenco tlio quarter, 
and an hnndredweiglit of beef for four eliiUlngB and 
pence.” The act was ropoolod in ooasequonoe of tbo complaints 
against it, but the prioos never fell again to what they Iiad been, 
ftjtfiQTigh beef sold in the gross oould still bo had for a hnlfpoiiny 
a pound in 1670. Other articles of food wore in the samo pro- 
portion. The beet pig or goose in n country market oould bo 
bought for fourpaiioe i a good capon for threopenoo or fourponoo ; 
a ohioken for a ponnyi a hen for twopeiioo. 

Strong beoTjBuoh a.iwa now buy for oighteonpoueo a gallon, 
was then a penny a gallon, and table beoi* loss tlian a half-* 
penny. Ifi'enoh and German wines were eiglitponco the gullon. 
SpanisJi and Portuguese wines a shilling. This was tho highest 
price at whioh the best wines might be sold} and if tlioro was 
any fault iw quality or quaa\tity,tho dealers forfeited four times 
the amount. Bent, another important oonsideration, oannot bo 
fixed so accurately, for parliament did not intorfoj'o willi It. 
Here, however, we are not without very tolerable information. 
«My father,” says I^atimer, «waa a yeoman, and Imd no lands 
of hie own j only ho had a farm of three or four i^duiuIb by tlio 
year at tlie uttermost, and hereupon he tilled so muoh as kopt 
half a dozen men. He had walk for a hundred slieop, and my 
mother milked thirty kiue. He waa able, and did find tlie king u 
harness with himself and his horse. I remember that 1 bnoklod 
on hiB harness when he went to Blaokhoatli field. lie koi>t 
me to school, or else I had not boon able to have proaohed be- 
fore the King’s Majesty now. He married my sisters witli five 
pounds, or twenty nobles, eaoh, having brought tbem up in god- 
liness and foor of God. He kept hospitality for his poor neigh- 
bors, and some alms he gave to the poor ; and all tills ho did of 
the said farm.” lf**three or four pounds at tho uttermost ” 
was the rent of a farm yielding such results, the rent of hvbor- 
era’ cottages is not likely to haTO been oonaidorable. 

Some nnoertaiuty is uuavoidable in all oaloulaiions of the 
' present nature ; yet, after making tlie utmost ollowanoes for 
errors, we may oon^ude from sueh a table of prices that a 
penny, in terms of tlie laborer’s necessities, must have boon 
nearly equal in tho reign of Henry VlII. to the present shil- 
ling. For a penny, at the time of which I write, the laborer 
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could buy os luuoli broad, beef, beer, and wine — he could do 
as much towards finding lodging fon himself and his family — 
09 the laborer of tlie nineteenth century can for a shilling* I 
do not see that this admits of question. Taming, then, to the 
table of wages, it will be easy to asoertain his position. By the 
8d of the 6tli of Henry VilX. it was enacted that master oar- 
penteis, masons, brioldayars, tilers, plummers, glaziers, joiners, 
and odier employers of auoh akilled workmen, should give to 
each of their journeymen, if no meat or drink was allowed, six- 
pence a day for the half year, fivepenoe a day for the otlier half ; 
or fivepenoe halfpenny for the yearly average. The common 
laborers were to reoelve fourpenoe a day for half tlie year, for 
the remaining half, threepence. In tlie harvest mouths they 
wore allowed to work by tlie piece, and might earn consider- 
ably more j so that, in fact (and this was the rate at whioli 
their wages were usually estimated), tlio day laborer, if in full 
employment, received on aii average fourpenoe a day for the 
whole year* Allowing a deduction of one day in a fortnight 
for a saint’s day or a holiday, he received, therefore, steadily 
and regularly, if well oouduoted, an equivalent of something 
near to twenty shillings a week, the wages at present paid in 
English colonies : and this is far from being a full account of 
his advantages. Except in rare instances, the agricultural 
laborer held laud iu oonneotion with his house, while lu most 
parishes, if not in all, there were large ranges of common and 
uninolosod forest land, which fOrnished his fuel to him gratis, 
where pigs might range, and duoks and geese i where, if he 
oould {^ord a cow, he was in no danger of being unable to 
feed it i and so important was this privilege considered, that 
when the commons began to be largely inclosed, parliament 
insisted that tlio workingman should not be without some 
piece of ground on whioli he oould employ his own and his 
family’s industry. By the 7tli of tlie Slst of Elizabeth, it was 
ordered that no cottage should be built for residenoo without 
four acres of land at lowest being attached to it for tlie sole 
use of the occupants of auoh cottage. 

It will, perhaps, be supposed that sudb oomparaUve pros- 
perity of labor was the res^t of the condition of the market in 
whioli it was sold, that the demand for labor was large and the 
supply limited, and that the state of England in the sixteenth 
oentury was analogous to tiiat of Australia or Canada at the 
present time. And so long os we oonflne our view to the ques- 
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tiou of 'woges fvlouoi it ia undoubted tliat legl^atloii was in 
favor of the employer. The WageB Aot of Henry VIII. was 
unpopular witli the laborers) and was held to deprive them of 
an opportunity of moking better terms for themsolves, But 
we shall fall into extreme error, if we translato into the lan> 
guage of modern politioal economy tlie sooial foatnros of a state 
of things which in no way oorresponded to our own. Xhero 
^vas tills essential differenoe, tliat labor was not looked upon os 
a market commodity, tlie goveimment (whether wisely or not, 
I do not presume to determine) attempting to portion out tho 
rights of the various classes of society by tlie rule, not of oeon- 
omy, but of equity. Statesmen did not care for the aooumula- 
tion of capital i tiiey desired to see the physical wellbeing of 
all Glasses of the oammonwealili maintained at tlxo highest 
degree which the producing power of the oountry admitted ; 
and population and ptoduotion remaining statiouary, they wore 
able to do it. This was their object, aud they wore suxiported 
in it by a powerful and effioient majority of the nation. On 
the one aide parliament interfered to protect omployors against 
their laborers j but it was equally determined tlint omployors 
should not be allowed to abuse tiieir opportunities i and this 
directly appears from the 4tli of the 5th of Blizaboth, by which, 
on the most tridlng appearance of a depreciation in the ourronoy, 
it was declared that the laboring man could no longer live on 
the wages assigned to him by the not of Henry ; and a sliding 
scale was iustituted by whidi, for the futuie, wages should bo 
adjusted to tlie price of food. 

The same oonolusion may be gathered also, indirectly, from 
other aots, interfering imperiou^y with the rights of proxiorty 
where a disposition showed itself to exoroise them selllshly. 
Tlie city merchants, as I have said, were becoming landownora \ 
and some of tliem attempted to apply their rules of trade to 
the management of landed estates. While wagos wero ruled 
so high, it answered bettor as a speoulation to convert arable 
laud into pasture ; but tho law immediately stepped in to pw- 
vent a proceeding which it regarded as potty treason to tho 
commonwealth. Solf-proteotion is the first law of life; and 
the oountry relying for its defense on an able-bodied popula- 
tion, evenly distributed, ready ofc any moment to bo called into 
action, either against foreign invasion or oivil disturbanoo, it 
oould not permit the owners of lend to pursue for their own 
benefit a oourse of notion which threatened to weaken its garri- 
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BDua. It is not often that we are able to test the wisdom of 
legislation bj speoiilo results so olenrly as in this present in- 
atanoe. The drat attempts of the Hud whloh I have desorlbed 
were made in the Isle of Wight, early in the reign of Henry 
Vn. Lying so direoUy exposed to attooks from France, the 
Isle of Wight was a plaoe which it was peculiarly important to 
keep in a state of defense, and the following aot was therefore 
the consequence : — 

'* Forasmuch as it is to the surety of the Realm of Kngland 
tliat the Isle of Wight, in the county of Southampton, he well 
inhabited with English people, for the defense as well of our 
ancient eueinles of the Realm of France as of other parties *, the 
whioli Isle is late decayed of people by reason that many towns 
and villages have heen let down, and the fields diked and made 
pasture for beasts and cattle, and also many dwelling plaoes, 
farms, and farmholds have of late time boon used to be taken 
into one man’s hold and hands, that of old time were wont to 
he in many several persons* liol^ and hands, and many several 
households kept in them } and thereby much people multiplied, 
and the same Isle thoreby well inhabited, wbioh now, by the 
ocoamon aforesaid, is desolate and not inhabited, but occupied 
with beasts and cattle, so that if hasty remedy be not provided, 
that Isle cannot long be kept and defended, but open and ready 
to the lionds of the king’s enemies, whidi God forbid. For 
remedy hereof, it is ordained and enacted that no manner of 
person, of what estate, degree, or condition soever, shaill take 
any sovorol farina more ^an one, whereof the yearly value 
sliall not exceed the sum of ten marks i and if any several leases 
afore this time have been made to any person or persons of 
divers and sundry farmholds, whereof tlm yearly value shall 
exceed that sum, tiion the said person or persons shall ohoose 
one farmhold at his pleasure, and the remnant of hU leases 
shall be utterly void.” 

An aot, tyrannical in form, was singularly justified by its 
oonsequenoes. The farms rebuilt, the lani& replowed, the 
island repeopled j and in 1646, when a Fi'onoh army of sixty 
thousand men attempted to effect a landing at St. Helen’s, 
tliey >yere defeated and driven off by the mUitia of the island 
and a few lefvies transported from Hampshire and the adjoimng 
oounties. The money-making spiiit, however, lay too deep to 
be oheoked so readily. The trading olassos were growing rich 
under the strong rule of the Tudors. Increasing numbers of 
8 
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them were buying or renting laud; and tho symptoms com- 
plained of broke out in the following roign iii many parts of 
England, They could not obooeo but break out indeed | for 
they were the outward marks of a vital cliange, whioh was 
undermiulug the feudal constitution, and would by and by 
revolutionize and destroy it. Suoh symptoms it was impoasiblo 
to extinguish ; hut the government wrestled long and powor> 
fully to hold down the new spinb ; and they fought against it 
BUooessfuUy, till the old order of things had finished its work, 
and the time was come for it to depart. By the Ist of the 7tU 
of Henry VIII., the laws of feudal tenuw were put in force 
against the landed traders. Whorevor lands wore oonvortod 
from tillage to pasture, tlio lords of the fee had authority to 
seize lialf of all profits until tho farm buildings wore rocou- 
sti'UQted. If the immediate lord did not do his duty, tlie lord 
next above him was to do it ; and tlie evil still increasing, the 
act, twenty years later, was extended further, and tho king had 
power to seize. XToi was tins all. Sheep farming had booomo 
an integral branch of business j and falling into the hands of 
men who understood each otlier, it hod boon mode a monopoly, 
affecting seriously the prices of wool end mutton. Stronger 
measures were therefore now token, and the olosa to whioh tho 
offenders belonged was ospeoially pointed out by parliament. 

“ Whereas," says the 18th of the 26tU of Henry VIII., 
“divers and sundry persona of tlio king’s subjeots of this 
Realm, to whom God of his goodness hath disposed groat plenty 
and abundance of movable substance, now of lato, wiihiu few 
years, have daily studiocl, prnotioed, and iiivontod ways and 
moons how they might acoumolate and gather iogotlior into 
few hands, as weU great mulUtud© of farms os groat plenty of 
cattle, and in especial, sheep, putting suoh lauds ns they can 
got to pasture and not to tillage j whereby thoy have not only 
pulled down ohurohes and towns and enhanced the old rates of 
the rents of the possessions of this Heolm, or else brought it to 
such excessive fines that no poor man is able to moddlo witli 
it, but also have raised and enhanced the prices of all manner of 
corn, cattle, wool, pigs, geese, hens, oliiokens, eggs, tind such 
other commodities, almost doublo above the prices whioh liath 
been accustomed, by reason whereof a marvelous multitude 
of the poor people of this roalTn be not able to jwovide moat, 
drink, and clothes necessary for themsolves, their wives, and 
ohildien, but be so discouraged witli misery and poverty, that 
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they foil daily to tlieft, robbery, and other inconvenienoes, or 
pitifully die for hunger and cold; and it is thought by the 
king's humble and loving subjects, that one of the greatest 
oooasions that moveth those greedy and oovetous people so to 
aooumulate and keep in tlieir bonds suoh great portions and 
parts of the lands of this Bealm from the oooupying of the poor 
huahandmen, and so to use it in pasture and not iu tillage, is 
the great profit that oometh of sheep which be now oome into 
a few persons* hands, in respect of the whole number of the 
king's subjects ; it is hereby enacted that no person shall have 
or keep on lands not their own inheritance more than 2000 
ehaep i that no person shall occupy more than two farms } and 
that the 19th of the 4th of Henry VII., and those otlier acts 
obliging the lords of tlie fees to do their duty, sh^l be reSnaotod 
and enforced." 

By these measures the mouey<niaking spirit was for a time 
driven back, and the country resumed its natural oourse. I am 
not oonoenied to defend tlie economie wisdom of suoh proceed* 
lugs ) but they prove, 1 think, oonolusively that the laboring 
oloases owed their advantages not to the oondltion of the labor 
market, but to the care of the State ; and that when the State 
relaxed its supervision, or foiled to enforce its regulations, the 
laborers being left to file market obanoes, sank instantly in the 
unequal struggle trith capital. 

The government, however, remained strong enough to bold 
its ground (excepting during the discreditable interlude of the 
reign of Edward VI.) for the first three quarters of the oentury ; 
and until that time ^e working classes in this country remained 
in n condition more tiian ps<»perous. They enjoyed an abun* 
dance far beyond what in genei'al falls to tlie lot of that order 
in long-settled countries ; incomparably beyond what the same 
oloBS wore enjoying at tliat very time in Germany or France. 
The laws secured them ; and that the laws were put in force 
we have the direct evidence of successive acts of the legislature 
justifying the general policy by its suooeBs : and we have also 
tlie indirect evidence of tlie contented loyalty of the great body 
of the people at a time when, if they had been disoontentedi 
they held in tlioir own hands tire moans of asserting what the 
law acknowledged to be their right. The government liod no 
power to compel submisaion to Injustice, as was proved by the 
fate of an attempt to levy a «« benevolence " by force, in 1525. 
The people resisted with a determination against which .the 
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crown ooMinissioDiors were uiiAblo to contend) nnd tlio Bulionio 
ended witb an aoTmowledgment of fault by Henry, who reUrod 
with a good grace from an impoMible position* If tlie poaswitry 
had been suffering under any real griovonoos, we should not 
hare failed to hare heard of them when the religious rebellions 
furnished so fair an opportunity to press them forward. Com- 
pltdnt was loud enough when complaint was just) under tho 
Somerset proteotorate. 

The inoomes of the great nobles oaunot bo determined, for 
they varied probably as much as tliey vaiy now. Under 
Henry IV. tlie average income of an earl was estimated at 
^2000 a year. Under Henry VIII. the great Duke of Buck- 
ingham, the wealthiest English peer, had ^^6000. And the in- 
come of the Arolibishop of Canterbury was rated at tho same 
amount. But tlie establishments of such men wei'O enormous, 
their ordinary retinues in time of poaoo oonsisbing of many 
hundred persons } and in war, when the duties of a nobleman 
called him to the field, altliough in tlioory liis followers wore 
paid by the oi'own, yet tlie grants of parliament wore on so 
small a soalo that the theory was aoldoin oonvorted into fact, 
and ft large share of the expeneoa were paid often out of private 
purses. The Duke of Korfolk, in tlie Sootoh war of 1628, do- 
olared (not complaining of it, but meroly as a reason why lie 
sliould receive support) that he liad spent all his private moans 
upon the army] and in the sequel of this history we shall find 
repeated instanoea of knights and gentlemen voluntarily ruin- 
ing themselves in the sorviee of tlieir country. The people, not 
univeisally, but generally, wore animated by a true spirit of 
saorlfloe $ by a true conviction tliat they wore bound to tliink 
first of England, and only next of tliomsolvos ; and unless wo 
can bring ourselves to understand tHiIs, wo shall never under- 
stand what England was under tho reigns of tlio Plantagonots 
and Tudors. The expenses of tho court under Honry VXI. 
ivere a little over ^14,000 a year, out of which woro defrayed 
the whole cost of the king’s ostablislimout, the oxpensos of 
eutertainiug foreign ambassadors, tho wages and inaiiitouanoo 
of the yeomen of the guard, the reiinues of servants, and all 
necessary outlay not inourred for public business. Under 
Henry VIH., of whoso extravaganoo wo have hoard so muoli, 
and whose oourt was the most inagnifloent in the world, tlioso 
expenses were j819,894 16s. 8d., a small sum when oomparud 
with the present cost of the royal ostablishmont, oven if we 
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adopt the relatiye estiiaato of twelyo to one, and suppose it 
ecLual to ^240)000 a year of our money. But indeed it was 
not equal to ^240)000 ; for, although the proportion hold in 
artioles of common consumption, artioles of luxury were very 
dear indeed. 

Passing down from the king and hie nobles, to the body of 
the people, we find that tlie moome qualifying a oountry gentle- 
man to be justice of the peace was £20 a year, and if he did his 
duty, Ms office was no sinecure* We remembw Justice Shollcnv 
and his olerk Dayy, with his novel theory of magisterial law ; 
and Shallow*B broad features have so English a oast about them, 
tliat we may believe tliere wera many such, and that the duty 
was not always very exeellentiy done. But the Jnstioe Shal- 
lows were not allowed to repose upon their dignity. Tiie justice 
of tlie peace Avas required not only to take cognizance of open 
offenses, but to keep Burveillanoe over all persons within his 
district, and over himself in hie own turn there was a surveil- 
lance no lees sharp, and penalties for neglect prompt and per- 
emptory. Pour times a year he was to make proolamation of 
his duty, and exhort all persons to complain against him who 
had oooasion. Twenty pounds a year, and heavy duties to do 
for it, represented the condition of the squire of the parish. 
By the 2d of the 2d of Henry V., “the wages ” of a parish 
priest wore limited to £6 6s. 8(f., except in coses where tliere 
was special license from tho bishop, when they might be 
raised ns high as £6. Priests wore probably sometiiing better 
off under Honry YIII,, but the statute reminned in force, and 
marks an approach at least to their ordinary salary. The priest 
liad enough, being unmarried, to supply Mm in comfort with 
the necessaries of life. The squire had onough to provide 
moderate nbundanoe for himself aud his family. Neither priest 
nor squire was able to establish any stoop difference in outward 
advantages between himself and the commons among whom he 
lived. 

The habits of all olassos wei« open, free, and liberal. There 
are two expressions corresponding one to the otlier, which we 
frequently meet with in old writings, and which are used os a 
kind of index, marking whether tlie oondition of things was or 
was not what it ought to he. We read of “ merry England,*’ 
-—when England was not merry, things were not going well 
witii it s we liear of “ the glory of hospitality,” England’s pw- 
eminent boast, — by the rules of which all tables, from the 
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table of the twenty-shilling freeholder to the table in the 
baron’s hall and abbey refeotory, were open at the dinner hour 
to all comers, without stint or reserve, or question aslcod. To 
every man, nooording to his dogroo, who choso to ask for it, 
there was free faro ond free lodging ; bread, beef, and boor for 
his dinner j for liis lodging, porliaps, only a mat of ruslios in a 
spore comer of the hall, with a billet of wood for n pillow $ but 
freely offered and freely token, the guest probably faring mitoh 
na his host fared, iieitlier worse nor better^ Tliero was UUlo 
fear of an abuse of such license, for snspioious oharaotors had 
no leave to wander at pleasure; and for any man found lit 
large, and unable to give a suHloiont ocoount of liimsolf, tliore 
were the ever-ready pariah stoolca or town jaih TJio ** glory of 
hospitality” lasted for down into Mizabeth’s lime; and then, 
AS Camden says, **oame in great bravery of building, to tho 
marvelous beautifying of the realm, but to tho decay ” of what 
he valued more. 

In such frank style the people lived, Imting tliruo things 
with all their heai'ts : idleness, want, and cowardice ; and for 
the rest, carrying their heart high, and having tlioir liands full. 
The hour of rising, winter and summer, was four o'clock, with 
breakfast at five, after which laborers went to work mCi 
the gentlemen to business, of which tliey had no little. In tlio 
country every unknown face was ohallongod and examined '~ 
if the account given was insufiloient, he was brought boforo ilio 
justice ; if the village ahopkcepei’ sold bod waies, if tho vil- 
lage cobbler made ** unhouest *' slioea, if aervauls and inastors 
quarreled, oU was to bo looked to by tho justioo ; thoro was 
DO fear lest time slionld hong heavy witli him. At twolyo ho 
dined; after dinner he went bunting, or to his farm, or to 
what he pleased. It was a life unrefined, perhaps, but oolorod 
with a broad, rosy, English health. 

THE ARAUOANA. 

By AliOSZO DIS SBCUJ.A. 

(TconslaUon and Summarlos 1)y WUllom llnyloy.) 

[Alokzo ERoii.LiL T ZuSicA, Spanish poet, was bom at Bormco, Bay of 
Biscay, abont 1680 j entered tho servloo of Plilllp II. ; joined tho expedition 
ogalnat the natlre Aranoanlana of Chile, and ^Thllo oampalgnlng, wroto liln 
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famous epio "Tho Arauoana** on sornps of popor and leatlier. After his retum 
he was ohemherlaln to Emperor Rudoll 2L j lived lii Madrid, very poor, 

1680 on, and died In 1606.] 

The poem opens with the following exposition of the 8ub> 
jeot : — 

I sing not love of ladies^ nor of sights 
Devised for gentle dames by oouvteous knights: 

Koi feaatS) nor tourneys, nor that tender oare 
Which prampts the Galimit to regale the Fair; 

But the bold deeds of Valor’s fav’rito train. 

Those undegenerate sons of warlike Spain, 

Wlio mode Axauco their stem laws embrooe, 

And bent beneath their yoke her untamed race. 

Of tribes distinguished in tlie field I sing; 

Of natioua who disdain the name of king ; 

Courage, that danger only taught to grow, 

And ohiUlenge honor from a generous foe ; 

And persevering toils of purest fame, 

And feats that aggrandize the Spanish name; 

For the brave actions of the vanquished spread 
The brightest glory rocind the victor’s head. 

The poet devotes his first canto to the description of that 
part of tlie New World which forms the scene of his action, 
and is colled Arauoo, a district in the province of Chile. He 
paints the singular character and various oustoms of its war- 
like inhabitants with great clearness and spirit. In many points 
they boar a striking resemblance to the oncieut Gernoons, ns 
they are drawn by the strong pencil of Tacitus. The first 
canto closes with a brief ooconxit how this martini province wns 
subdued by a Spanish officer named Valdivia; with an intima- 
tion that his negligence in his now dominion gave birth to those 
important exploits whioh the x>oot proposes to celebrate. 

Canto II. 

Many there are who, in tliis morlal strife, 

Have reached the slippery heights of splendid life : 

For Fortune’s ready bond its succor lent; 

Smiling she raised them up the steep ascent^ 

To hurl tliom headlong from Hint lofty seat 
fro wliich silo led tiieir unsuspecting feet; 
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E*ftn at the moment wh&n all fenra diaporso, 

And their proud fancy sees no ead reverse. 

Little tliey think, beguiled by fair suooesB, 

That Joy is bat the herald of Blsti'CSB : 

The hasty wins of Tbno eacapoB their sight, 

And tiiose dark evils that attend hla flight : 

Vainly they dream, with gay presumption warm, 

Fortune for them will tales a steadier form \ 

She, unconcerned at what her viotUns feel, 

Turns with her wonted, haste her fatal wheel. 

The Indiana first, by novelty dismayed, 

As Qoda revered us, and as Gods obeyed} 

But whan they found we were of woman born, 

Their homage turMd to enmity and scorn : 

Their ohildish error wl»en our woalnmss showed. 

They bluahed at wlint their ignorance bestowed } 

Fiercely they burnt with anger and with shamo, 

To see dieir masters bat of mortal frame. 

Bisdoining cold and oowardly delay. 

They seek atonement, on no distant day : 

Broiupt and resolved, ia quick debate they join, 

To form of deep revenge their dire design. 

Impatient tlmt their bold deoi'oe should spread. 

And shake the world Bro^lnd wi& stidilen dread, 

Th^ assembliag Chieftains led so large a train, 

Their ready host o’erspreod oxtenslve ])laiti. 

^0 summons now the soldier's hoai't reguii'es ; 

The thirst of battle every breast inspires j 
1^0 pay, no promise of reward, tliey ask, 

Heen to aeocmplish their spontiuieons tnalc; 

And, by the force of one avenging blow, 

Onuh and onuiliUate their foreign foe. 

Of some brave Ghiefis, who to this council oamo, 

Well mayst tliou, Komory, preserve tiio name; 

Tho* rude and savage, yot of nolfie soul, 

Justly they claim tlieir place on Glory's 1*011, 

Who, lObUng Bptnn of many a gallant son, 

In BO oouflu^ a space snob victories woi\ ; 
iVhose fame some living Spaniards yot may spread, 

Too well attested by our warlike dead. 

The poet proceeds to mention the priuoixml chieftains, and 
the number of tlieir respective vassals. 

Tuoapel stands first, renowned for the most invetorato 
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fiumity to tlie OhvistiftnS) and leader of tKree tliousand vassals i 
Angol, a valiant youtlii attended by four thousaud ; Oayooupil, 
mt£ three; and Milloi’apuei on elder oliief, with five thou- 
sand ! Payoabi, with tliree thousand ; and Lemolemo, with six : 
&lardgnaiio> Gualemo, and LebopU) with three thousand each ; 
ISlioura, distinguished by sti'ength of body and detestation of 
servitude, with six thousand } and the ancient Ccdooolo, with 
a superior number : Ongolmo, with four thousand ; and ^^ren, 
with six : tlia fleroe and gigontio Linooya witli a still larger 
train. Poteguolen, lord of the valley of Arauco, prevented 
from personal attendance by tlie Christians, dispatches six 
thonsand of bis rotmnois to tiie assembly ; the moat distin- 
guished of his party are Thome and Anddionn. The lord of 
&e maritime province of Filmayquen, the bold Caupolloan, is 
also unable to appear at the openii^ of the oounoll. 

Tlie valley where they met for their consultations |b thus 
described by Broilla, who probably had seen it : — 

In an nmhrageowa vale the seniors meet, 

Ifimbosomed deep in woods, a cool retreat, 

"VVheie gentle Flora sheds her annual blooms. 

And with her fri^rout soents the air perfumes. 

The Bweet porfuniea the Zephyrs 'ivoft away, 

Deep whisperiug through the groves in wanton play | 

And to the limpid stream that purls below 
The rising gales in solemn concert blow. 

Here in a sylvan theater, they find 
An ample space, where oil Uieir tribes combined 
Oould meet at large to banquet, or debate 
In graver mood the business of the State. 

Th* assembling elans within this bowery soene 
Depose, where soaroe a fiery shaft between 
Pi'om Fhcebus oaji desoeud, so close above 
The hand of Summer weaves the solemn grova 

As they begin tlieir business in ilie style of the anolent 
Germans, with a plentiful banquet, they soon grow exasperated . 
with liquor, and a violent quarrel ensues oonoorning the com- 
mand of tl\e forces for the projected war, an honor which 
almost every ohioflain is arrogant enough to challenge for 
himself. In tho midst of this turbulent debate, the anoient 
Colooolo delivers Uie following harangue, whioh Voltaire pre- 
fers to tlio speech of Nestor, on a similar oooasion, in the first 
Iliad t — 
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Asaemblcd Chiefs 1 ye guardiaua of the land t 
Think not I mourn from tliirst of lost oommniid, 

To find your lival spiuta thus pursue 
A post of honor whioh 1 deem my duo. 

These marks of agOj you see, suoli thoughts disown 
In me, departing for the world unknown ; 

Sut my warm loye, which ye have long possest, 

Now prompts tliat oounsal which you’ll find the beat. 
"Why should we now for marks of glory jar f 
Why wish to spread our martial name afar f 
Crushed as we ate by fortune’s cruel stroke, 

And bent beneatli an ignominious yoke, 

111 oaii our minds auoh noble pride maintain, 

While the fiereo Spaniard holds our galling chain, 
your geneioua fury here ye vainly show; 

Ah 1 ratlier pour it on th’ embattled foe I 
What frenzy has your souls of sense bereaved? 

Ye rush to self-perdition^ unperoeived. 

’Gainst your own vitals would yo lift tliose hands. 
Whose vigor ought to burst oppression’s bands? 

^'If a desire of death this rage oi'catc, 

0 die not yet in this disgraeeful state I 

Turn your keen arms, and tliis indignant flamo, 
Against the breast of tlioae who sink your fame, 

Who made the world el witness of your shame. 

Haste ye to oast these hated bonds away, 

In this the vigor of your souls display ; 

Nov blindly lavish, from your oountry’s veins, 

Blood tliat nu^ yet redeem her from her olmins. 

“E’en while I thus lament, I will still cidinlro 
The fervor of your souls j they give me fire : 

But justly trembling at their fatal bent, 

1 dread some dire calamitous event ; 

Lest in your rage Dissension’s fmutio hand 
Should out the sinews of our native land. 

If suoh its doom, my thread, of being burst, 

And let your old oompeer expire tlm first I 

Shall tliis shrunk frame, thus bowed by age’s weight, 

Live the weak witness of a nation’s fate ? 

Noj let some friendly sword, witli kind relief, 

Forbid its sinking in that scene of grief. 

Happy whose eyes in timely darkness close, 

Saved from that worst of sights, his oountiy’s woost 
Yet, while 1 can, I make your weal my care, 

And for tHie publio good my thoughts deolaro. 
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Equal ye ore in courage oncl in worth; 

Heaven has assigned to all an equal birth: 

In wealth, in power, and m^eaiy of aoul, 

Eacli Ghl^ seems worthy of the world^s oontrol. 

These greioious gifts, not gratefully beheld, 

To this dire strife your daring roinde impelled. 

«But on your generous valor I depend, 

That all oni* oountiy^a woes will swiftly end. 

A Leader still our present state demands. 

To guide to vengeance our impatient bauds; 
li^t for tliia hardy task that Chief I deem. 

Who longest may sustoia a massive beam: 

Your rank is equal, let your £01*00 bo tried 
And for the strongest let his strengtli deoide.*’ 

The oliieftaina aoquiesoe in this proposal. The beam is 
produced, and of a size so enormous that the poet declares 
himself afnud to speoify its weight. The hret chieftains who 
engage in the trial support it on their shoulders dve and six 
hours each j Tuoapel fourteen $ mid Lincoya more than double 
that number,— when tlie assembly, oonsidering his strength as 
almost supernaturol, is eager to bestow on him the title of gen- 
eral 1 but iu the moment ho is exulting in this new honor, 
Gaupolioan arrives without attendants. 

Though from his birth one darkened eye he drew 
(The viewless orb was the granite’s hue), 

' nature, who partly robbed him of his sigh^ 

Bopoid this failure by redoubled might. 

This noble youtli was of the highost state; 

His aotions honored, and Ms words of weight : 

Prompt and resolved in every generous oause, 

A friend to Justice and her sternest laws: 

Pasliionod for sudden feats, or toils of length, 

His limbs possessed both suppleness and strmgth: 
Lanutlees hie mind, determined and adroit 
In every quiok and hazardous exploit. 

This oooomplished oliieftain is received with great joy by 
tho assembly ; and having surpassed Linooya by many degrees 
in the trial, is Invested with tho supreme oommaud. He 
dispatches a small party to attaolc a neighboring Spanish fort : 
they oxooute his orders^ and make a vigorous assault. After 
a sharp conflict they are repulsed ; but in the moment of their 
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retrettfc Caupolioftn arrives with his army to their support. The 
Spaniards in despair ovaouftte the fort» and malco thoir escape 
in the night : the news is brought to Valdivia, tlio Spanish 
aommander in the city of Gonoaption ; and with his resolution 
to punish the barbarians the oai^to eonoludesi 

Canto XXXII. 

After a panegyrio on olemenoy, and a noble censure of tlioso 
enormous cruelties by which liis oountrymon sullied their mili- 
tary fame, the poet relates the dreadful oarnago which ensued 
os the In di ans approached the fort. The Spaniards, after de- 
stroying numbers by tlieir artillery, send forth a party of 
horse, who out the fugitives to pieces. Tliey inhumanly mur- 
der thirteen of their most distiiiguUhod prisoners, hy blowing 
them from the mouths of oannon : but none of the oonfoderato 
chieftains whom the poet has particularly celebrated wore 
included in this nnml^r j for those high-spirited btvrbavitUM 
had refused to attend Oaupolioan in this assault, as they con- 
sidered it disgraceful to attack their onomios by siupriso. The 
unfortunate Indian lender, seeing his foroos tlius xanoxpootodly 
massacred, escapes witli ten faitliful followers, and wanders 
through the country in the most calamitous condition. Tho 
Spaniards endeavor, by all the means they can devise, to dis- 
cover his retreat ; the faithful laluLbitanta of Arauoo refuse to 
betray him. 

Eronia, ill seoroliing die country with a small party, finds a 
young irouuded female. She informs him that, marching with 
her husband, slio had tlie misfortune of seeing liim porish in 
the late slaughter j that a friendly soldier, in pity for hor ex- 
treme distvesa, had tried to end her miserable life in the midst 
of the confusion, but had failed in his generous design, by 
giving her an ineffectual wound; that she had been removed 
from the held of battle to that sequestered spot, whore she 
languished in tho hourly hope of death, which she now iui- 
plores from the hand of Broilla. Our poet consoles hor, 
dresses her wound, and loaves one of his attendants to pro- 
tect her. 

C.1NTO XXXIII. 

One of the prisoners whom the Spaniards had taken in 
thoir aearoh after Oaupolioan is at last tempted by bribes to 
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betray his general. He ooiidtiofcs the Spaniards to a spot near 
the sequestered retreat of this unfortunate chief, and direots 
them how to disoovei it ; but he refuses to advance with them, 
oreroome by his dread of the hero whom he is tempted to 
betray. The Spaniards surround iJio house in which the chief' 
tain had taken refuge with his ten faithful ossooiates. Alarmed 
by a sentinel, he prepares for defense ; but being soon wounded 
in the arm, surrenders, endeavoring to oonoeal his high oliar- 
aoter, and to make the Spaniards believe him an ordinary 
soldier. 


With their oooustomed shouts, and greedy toil, 

Oui furious troops now not in their spoil ; 

Through the louo village their quick rapine spread, 

Kot leave unpiliaged e’en a single shed : 

When from a tent, that placed on safer ground, 

The ueighboriiig hllPs unoulturod sumuiit orowned, 

A woman rushed, who, in her hasty flight, 

Ban through the roughest paths along the rooky height. 
A Negro of our train, who marked her way, 

Soon made the hapless fugitive his prey ; 

Tor thwarting crags her doubtful steps impede, 

And the fmr form was ill prepared for speed ; 

For at her breast she bore her huddled son; 

To iifteen mouths the infant’s life had run: 

From our brave oapUve sprung the Uooming boy. 

Of both his parent the oliiof pride and joy. 

The Negro carelessly his viotim brought, 

Nor knew th’ important prise his baste hod oanght. 

Our soldiers now, to oatoh the cooling tide, 

Hod sallied to the mnrnmrmg river’s side: 

When tlie uuliappy Wife beheld her Lord, 

His strong arms bound with a disgi'seeful ooid, 

Stript of eaoli ensign of his past command, 

And led the pris’ner of our shouting band; 

Her anguish burst not into vain oomplain^ 

No felloe terrors her firm soul attaint; 

But, breathing fierce disdain, and anger wild, 

Thus she oxolaimed, advanring with her child : — 

^^The stronger arm that'in this shameful band 
Has tied thy weak efiomiuated liaud. 

Had nobler pity to thy state exprest 

If it had bravely pierced tliat oowavd breast. 

Wert t1io\i the Warrior whose lieroio worth 
So swiftly flew around tlio spaolous earth, 
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Whose name alonej uniuded by tliy arm, 

Shook the lemotost dimes Tfitli fear’s alarm ? 

Wert thou the Victor whose tiiumphaut strain 
Promised with rapid sword to vanquish Spain j 
To ma\ea new rooliua Arauoo’s power rovore, 
spread her empire o’er tlie Arotio sphere ? 
Wretch tliat I am I how was my heart deceived, 

In all the noble pride with whioli it heaved, 

Wlien through the world niy boasted title van, 
Trasia, the wife of great Caupolioan 1 
Kow, plunged in misery from the heights of famo^ 
My glories end in this detested shamo, 

To see thee oaptive in a lonely spot, 

When death and honor might have been thy lot ? 

<‘What now avail tliy scenes of liappier slrifo. 
So dearly bought by immy a nobler life; 

The wondrous feats, tliat valor soorce believed. 

By thee with hazard and witli toll oclueved ? 

Where ore the vaunted fruits of thy command, 

The laurels gathered by this fettered hand ? 

All sunk I all turned to tliis abliorred disgrooe, 

To live the slave of tins ignoble race I 

Bay, bad thy soul no stioogtli, thy haixd no Inuoo, 

To triumph o’er the fickle power of ohonoe ? 

Dost thou not know that to the Warrior’s name, 

A gallant exit gives immortal fame ? 

Behold the burden which my breast contains, 
Siiioo of thy love no otlier pledge remains I 
Hadst thou in. glory’s arms rosignod thy broatli, 

We both had followed thee in joyous death : 

Take, take thy sou t he was a tie most doav, 

Which spotiesB love once made my heart revoro; 
Take him I — by generous pain, and wounded pride, 
The currents of this fruitful breast are driod : 

Bear him tliysolf, for thy gigantio frame, 

To woman turned, a woman’s charge may olalm ; 

A mother’s title I no more desire, 

Or shameful ohildren from a shameful siro 1 ” 

As thus she spoke, witii growing madness stung. 
The tender nursling from her arms she flung, 

With savage fury, host’ning from our sight, 

While anguish seemed to aid her rapid flight. 

Vain were our efforts, our indignant orios, 

No gentle prayers, nor angry tlirents, suflloo 
To make her breast, where oruel frenzy burned, 
Beoeivo the little innocent she spumed. 
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The Spaniards, after providing a nnrso for tiiis unfortunate 
child, return with their prisoner Caupolioan to their fort, which 
they enter in tcintaph. 


THE CRUSHING OP ITALIAN FREEDOM.' 

By J. A. 8YMONB8. 

(From *‘The Itallaa EenatasaDoe.") 

[John Addinotok Syuomds, Eugliah mas ot letters, was bom Ootober 6 , 
1840 j grnduated at BalUol OoUege, Oxford. Ho xnOte *'l&ttoduotion to tba 
Study of DsAte*’ (1878); ** Studies ot the Greece Poets** (1878>lB76)i “The 
Iloiudssanee In Italy '* (six volumes, 1875>1880) ; “ fihakeepeare'a Predeoeesora 
In the EuglUh Drama** (1864) ; “Lite ot Mloh^aogelo ** (1808) ; eoveral to1> 
umea of poetiy ; iranslated Benvenuto Ceninl*s autobiography j eto. Ue died 
April 18, 1608, at Romo.] 

Thd leveling down of the oomponeut elements ol the 
Italian race beneath a oommon despotism, which began in the 
period I have chosen for this work, was necessaij perhaps be> 
ford Italy could take her place as a united nation gifted with 
constitutional self-government and independence. Except, 
therefore, for the sufferings and the humiliations inflioted on 
her people j except for their servitude beneath the most degrad- 
ing forms of eooiesiastical and temporal tyranny; except for 
the annihilation of their beautiful RenaiBsanoe oulture j except 
for the depression of arts, learning, soieuoe, and literature, to- 
getlier with the enfeeblemeut of poUtloal energy and domestlo 
morality; except for the loathsome domination of hypocrites 
and persecutors and informers ; except for the Jesuitioal enoour- 
agemenh of every secret vice and every servile superstition 
which might omnaoulatd the race and render it subservient to 
autliority, — except for these appalling evils, we have no right 
perhaps to deplore the settlement of Italy by Chicles V. in 
1680, or the course of subsequent events. For it is tolerably 
certain that some such leveling down as then commenced was 
needed to bring the constituent States of Italy into accord; 
and it is indubitable, as I have had occasion to point out, that 
the political force whioh eventually introduced Italy into the 
European system of federated nations was determined in its 
oharaoter, if not oreated, then. None tlie leas, the history of 
1 By pomliBlon of Smith, Elder ft Co. Piioe 7f. 6J, 
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tMs period (1580-1600) in Italy is n proloug^ed, a solemn, an 
inexpressibly heartrending tragedy. 

It is the tragic history of the eldest and most beautiful, the 
noblest and most venerable, the freest and most giftod of En- 
rope's daughter’s, delivered over to tlie devilry tliat issued from 
the moat inoompeteut and arrogantly stupid of the European 
sisterhood, and to tlie omelty, imqared by panic, of an impious 
theocracy. When we use these terms to designate the Papacy 
of the Counter Hefoimation, it is not that we forget how many 
of those Popes were men of biameloss private life and serious 
views for Gatholio Christendom. When wo use these terms to 
designate the Spanish race in the sixteenth century, it is not 
that we are ignorant of Spanish chivalry and colonizing enters 
prise, of Spanish romance, or of the fact that Spain produced 
great painters, great dramatists, and one great novelist in tlie 
brief period of lier glory. We use them deliberately, liowovor, 
in both oases, heoaiise the Papacy at this period committed 
itself to a policy of immoral, retrograde, and cowardly repres- 
sion of the moat generous of human inipulaos under tlie pressure 
of selfish terror j because the Spaniards abandoned tbomsolves to 
B dark fiend of rdigious fanaticism ; beoauso they were moroi- 
leas in their conquests and unintelligent in their adniiiiistmtion 
of subjugated provinces j because they glutted tlieir lusts of 
avarice and hatred on industnoue folk of other croods within 
their boxdei's j hecauso they cultivated baiTeu pride and self- 
conceit in social life ; because at the great ex^ooh of Europe's 
reawakening they chose the wrong side and adhered to it wltli 
fatal obstinacy. This obstinacy was disastrous to thoir neighbors 
and ruinous to themselves. Diming ilio short period of throe 
reigns (between 1698 and 1700), they sank from the first to the 
third grade in Europe, and saw tlie soeptor passing iu the Now 
World from their hands to tlioso of more normally constituted 
races. That the self-abandonment to sterilizing passions and 
ignoble persecutions which marked Spain out for decay in the 
second half of the sixteenth century, and rendered her the ourso 
of her dependencies, eon in part be asoribed to tlie enthusiasm 
aroused in previous generations by tlie heroic conflict with 
advancing Islam, is a thesis capable of demonstration. Yot 
none tlie less is it true that her action at that period was oalami- 
touB to herself and little short of destructive to Italy. 

After the year 1680, seven Spanish devils entered Italy. 
These were the devil of inquisition, with stake and torture 
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room, and war declared against the will and soul and heart and 
intellect of man } the devil of Jesuitry, with its sham learning, 
shameless lying, and oasuistical economy of sins ; the devil of 
yioe-royol rule, with its life*dmniug monopolies and gross inca- 
pacity for government; the devil of on insolent soldiery, quar- 
tered on the people, olomoroos for pay, outrageous in their lusts 
and violences ; devil of fantastiool taxation, levying tolls 
upon tho hare neoeasitioa of life, and drying up the founts of 
national wellbeing at their sources ; the devil of petty prince- 
dom, wallowing in sloth and cruelty upon a pinchbeok throne ; 
the devil of effeminate hidalgoism, ruinous in expenditure, 
mean and grasping, eorrupt in private life, in publio ostenta- 
tious, vain of titles, cringing to its masters, arrogant to its 
inferiors. In their toain these brought witli them seven other 
devils, their pevnloious offspring : idleness, disease, brigandage, 
destitution, ignoranee, supemtitiou, hypocritically sanctioned 
vice. These fourteen devils were welcomed, entertained, and 
voluptuously lodged in all the fairest provinces of Italy. The 
Popes opened wide for them the gates of outraged and depopu- 
lated Home. Dukes and marquises fell down and worc&iped 
the golden image of the Sponi^ Beliol-Molooh — that bideons 
idol whose face was blooked with soot from buniing human 
flesh, and whoso skirts Wei'S dabbled with tlie blood of tliou- 
eanda slaiu in wars of perseoutiou. After a tranquil sojourn of 
some years in Italy, tlieae devils liad everywhere spre^ deso- 
lation and corruption. Brood regions, like tlie Patrimony of 
St. Peter and Calabria, were g^ven over to marauding bandits ; 
wide tracts of ferUle country, like the Sienese Maremmo, were 
abandoned to malaria; wolves prowled tlirough empty villages 
round Milan j in every oi^ the pestilence swept off its hun- 
dreds daily ; manufactures, commerce, agriculture, the indus- 
tries of town and rural distrlot, oeased ; tlie Courts swarmed 
with petty nobles, who vaunted paltry titles, and resigned their 
wives to oioisboi and their sons to sloth ; art and learning lan- 
guished ; tliere was not a man who ventured to speak out his 
thought or write the truth ; and over tlie Dead Sea of social 
putrefaction floated the siokening oil of Jesuitiool hypocrisy. 


8 
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THE CENGI.' 

D7 j. a. bymokds. 

Shiptino the aoena to Rome, we light upon a group of not- 
able misdeeds enacted, in tlie last lialf of the suctoenth oeutury, 
each of which is well calculated to illustrate the conditions of 
society and manners at that epoch. It may he well to hegin 
with the Cencl tragedy. lu Shelley’s powerful drama, in Guor- 
razzi’s tedious novel, and Scolari’s digest, the legend of Beatrice 
Cenci has long appealed to modern sympatliy. The lual facts, 
extracted from legal documents and public registers, reduce its 
poetry of horror to comparatively squalid prose. .Yet, shorn of 
romantic glamour, the bare history spenhs significantly to a 
student of Italian oustoms. Kousignore Oristoforo Cenci, who 
died about the year 1562, was in holy orders, yet not a priest. 
One of tlie clerks of the Apostollo Camera, a Canon of S. 
Peter's, the titular iuoumbent of a Roman parish, aud an occu- 
pant of minor offices about the Papal Court and Curia, ho rep- 
resented an epicene species, neither churchman nor layman, 
which the oiroumstanoes of eooleslastioal sovereignty rendered 
indispensable. Cristoforo belonged to a good family among 
that secondary Roman aristocracy which ranked benoatli the 
princely feudatories and tbe Fapd bastards. He accumulated 
large sums of money by maladministratiou of liis official trusts, 
inherited the estates of two unoles, and bequoailied a colossal 
fortune to bis son Francesco. This youth was tlie offspring of 
an illicit connection carried on between Monsignore Cenci and 
Beatrice Ainias during the lifetime of that lady’s husband, 
Upon the death of tlie husband the Mousignore obtained dis- 
pensation from his orders, married Beatrice, and legitimated his 
sou, the inheritor of so much wealth. Fronoesoo was born in 
1640, and had therefore reached Uie age of thirteen when his 
father died. His mother, Beatrioe, soon oontraoted a third 
matrimonial union; but during her guardianship of tlio boy 
she appeared before the oourts, aooused of having stolon cloth- 
ing from his tutor’s wardrobe. 

Franoesoo Ceuoi disbursed a sum of 88,000 orowus to vari- 
ous publio offices, in order to be allowed to enter unmolestoil 
into the enjoyment of liis father's gains; 8800 orowus of this 
sum went to the Chapter of S. Peter’s. He showed a oeritiiii 

• I’rom *• Tho Itnllftii RunalABnueo.** By normlniitta of Sjnith, Bldor Si Oo. 
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pteooolty } for nt the age of foorteeu he owned on illegitimate 
child, and was accused of violence to domestics. In 1568 his 
family iniu'ried iiim to Erailia, a daughter of the noble Santa 
Croce House, who brought him a hilr dowry. Francesco lived 
for twenty-one years with tins lady, by ^Yhom he had twelve 
ohildren. Upon her death he i^mained a widower for nine 
years, and in 1598 he marriod Lucrezia Fetroni, widoAV of a 
lloiuan called Velli. Frauuosoo*s conduct during his first mar- 
riage was not without blame. Twice, at least, he had to pay 
flues for acts of brutality to servants, and once he woe prose- 
cuted for on attempt to murder a cousin, also named Francesco 
Genci. On another occasion we find him outlawed from the 
states of the Cliuroh. Yet these ofFeuses were but peocsdillos 
in a weoltliy Roman baron ; and Fitiuoesoo used to boast that, 
with money in liU purse, he Imd no dread of justice. After the 
deatli of his wife Erailia, his behavior grew more irregular. 
Three times between 1501 and 1594, he was sued for violent 
attoclcs on servants ,* and in February of the latter year he re- 
mained six montlia in prison on multiplied charges of unnatural 
vice. There was nothing even liere to single hh'anoeaco Oencl 
out from otlier nobles of hia age. Scarcely a week passed in 
Rome without some afftdr of the sort, involving outrage, being 
brought before tlie judges. Oardinds, prelates, princes, pro- 
fessional men, and people of the lowest rank were alike impli- 
coted. The only diffosenoe between the oulprits was tliat the 
rich bought thomselvos off, while the destitute were burned. 
Eleven poor Spaniards and Portuguese were sent to the stake 
in 1578 for an oifcimo which Fronoesoo Oenoi compounded in 
1504 by the payment of 100,000 crowns. After this womiug 
and tUo loss of so much money, he grew more oiroumspeot, mar- 
riod hie second wife, Luorozio, and settled down to rule his 
family. His eons caused him oonsiderable anxiety. Giacomo, 
tlio eldest, married against hie filler's will, and supported liim- 
self by forging obligations and raising money. Francesco’s 
disploasuve sliowod itself in several lawsuits, one of whloh ao- 
oused Giacomo of having plotted against his life. The second 
son, Oristofoi'u, was assassinated by Paolo Brniio, a Corsican, 
in tlio pi'OSGoiition of a love aifnir with tl»e wife of a Trasteve- 
vino fisherman. The third sou, Rocoo, spent his time in street 
adventures, and on’'one occasion laid his hands on all the plate 
and portable pr»>pcrty that he oould carry off from liis father’s 
house. This young rulfian, less than twenty years of age, found 
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ti dsYOted friond in Monaignord QnorrO) a oouain of tho family) 
well placed at court) tvIio assisted him in the burglary of tho 
Cenoi palace. Booco was killed by Amiloar© Orsini, a bastard 
of tho Count of Pitigliano, in a brawl at night. The young 
men met, Cenoi attended by tliree armed aervonts, Orainl by 
two. A single pass of rapiera, in which Roooo was pierced 
through the right eye, ended the affair. 

In addition to his vindiotlYe persecution of his wortliless old- 
est son, Francesco Oenci behaved with undue strictness to the 
younger, allowing them leas money than befitted their station, 
and treating them with a sevmly which contrasted ooiuioally 
with his own loose habits, legend which represents him 
as an exceptionally wicked man, cruel for cruelty's sake, and 
devoid of natural affection, receives some color from tho facts. 
Yet these alone are not sufficient to justify its darker hues, 
while they amply prove that I<'rancesco's children gave him 
grievous provocation. The discontents of this ill-govorned 
family matured into rebellion, aiid in 1598 it was decided on 
removing the old Genci by murder. His second wife, imerozia, 
his eldest son, Giacomo, his daughter Beatrice, and tho young- 
est son, Bernardo, were implicated in the crime. It was suo- 
oessfully carried out at tho Boooa di Fetrella in the Abruzzi, on 
the night of September 9. Two bbed bravi, OUmpio Oalvettl 
and Marzio Catalani, entered the old man’s bedroom, drove a 
nail into his head, and flung the corpse out from a gallery, 
whence it was alleged that he had fallen by accident. Six days 
after this assassination, Giacomo and his brothers took out 
letters botli at Bomo and in the realm of Naples for the admin- 
istration of their father’s property; nor does suspicion aoom for 
some time to have fallen upon ^em. It awoke at Potvella in 
November, the feudatory of which fief, Marzio Colonno, in-? 
formed the government of Naples tliat proceedings ought to bo 
taken against the Cenoi and their cuttlu’oats. Accordingly, 
on December 10, a ban was publislied against OUmpio and 
Marzio. OUmpio mot his death at an iim door in a little vil- 
lage ooUed Caiitalioe. Three desperate follows, at the instiga- 
tion of Giacomo de’ Oenci and Monsiguore Qnen'o, surprised 
him there. But Marzio fell into the hands of justice, and his 
evidence caused the immediate arrest of the Oenci. It appears 
that they were tortured, and that none of them denied tho 
accusation ; so that their advocates oould only plead extenuating 
oiroumstanoes. To this fact may possibly be due the legend of 
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Beatrice. In or^er to mitigate the guilt of parrioide, Frospero 
li'ariiiaooi, who oouduoted her defensoi established a theory of 
enormous cruelty and unspeakable outrages committed on her 
person by lier fatlier. With the same object in view, he tried 
to make out that Bernardo was half-witted. There is quite 
sufficient extant evidenoe to show that Bernardo was a young 
man of average intelligences and with regard to Beatriooi 
nothing now remains to corroborate Farinaoolo*s hypothesis 
of incest. She was not a girl of sixteen, as tlie legend runs, 
but a woman of twenty-two ; and the codicils to her will render 
it nearly certain that she had given birth to an illogitimate 
son, for whose maintenance she made elaborate and secret pro- 
visions. That the piotnre ascribed to Guido Beni in the Bar- 
berinl palace is not n portrait of Beatrice in prison^ appears 
sufhoieutly proved. Quido did not oome to Home until 1608, 
nine years idter her death ; and oatalogues of the Barberini gal- 
lery, compiled in 1604 and 1628, oontoiii no mention either of 
a painting by Guido or of Beatrice's portmit. The Ceuoi were 
lodged successively in the prisons of Torre di Nona, Savelli, and 
S. Angelo. They oooupled wholesome apartments, and were 
allowed the attendance of thedr own domestics. That their 
food was no scanty dungeon fare appears from the menus of 
dinners and suppers supplied to them, which include fish, Sesh, 
fruit, salad, and snow to cool the water. In spite of powerful 
induenoe at court, Clement YIII. at last resolyed to exercise 
stiiot justice on the Cenoi. He was brought to this decision 
by a matricide perpetrated in cold blood at Subiaoo, on Sep- 
tember 6, 1699. Paolo di S. Croce, a relative of the Cenoi, 
murdeired his mother Costanza in her bed, with the view of 
obtainihg property over which she had control. The sentence 
issued a few days after this event. Giacomo -was oondemued 
to be torn to pieoes by red-hot pincers, and finished with a coup 
ds grde6 from tlie hangman’s hammer. Luoi'ezia and Beati'ioe 
received the slighter sentence of decapitation ; while Bernardo, 
in consideration of his youth, was let off with the penalty of 
being present at the execution of his kinsfolk, after whi<fii he 
was to be imprisoned for a year, and then sent to the galleys 
for life. Their property was confiscated to tlie Camera Apos- 
tolica. These punishments were carried out. But Bernardo, 
after working at Olvita Yeoohia until 1606, obtained release 
and lived in banishment till his death in 1627. Monsignore 
Querro, for his oonnivanoe in the whole affairt was banished to 
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the island of Malta, whenaa he i*oturn 0 d at soine duLo before the 
year 1688 to Eome, having expiated his guilt by long and pain- 
ful exile. In this abstract of tlie Oenoi tragedy, I have fol- 
lowed the docujuents published by Signor Bertolotti. They are 
at many points in startling oontradiction to the legend, whioli 
is founded on manuscript aeoounts compiled at no distant 
period after tlie events. One of these was translated by Shel- 
ley; anotlier, differing in somo partioulars, was translated by 
De Stendhal. Both agi'ee in painting tliat lurid portrait of 
Francesoo Cenoi whioh Shelley has animated witli the force of 
a great dramatist. Unluokily, no copy of the legal instructions 
upon whioh the ti'ial was conducted is now extant. In tho ab- 
sence of this all-important source of information, it would be 
luisofe to adopt Bertolotti’s argument, that the legend calum- 
niates Francesco in order to exculpate Beatrice, without some 
reservation. There is room for the belief tliat facts adduced in 
evidence may have partly justified the prevalent opinion of 
Beatrice's infamous persecution by her father. 


THE MEDIOT.' 

Bt 3 , A. BYUONDB. 

Tkd history of the Medicean family during the sixteenth 
century epitomizes the chief features of social morality upon 
whioh I have been dwelling in this obapter. It will be reinom- 
bered that Alessandro de' Medici, the first Duke of Florouoe, 
poisoned his cousin, Ippolito, aud was himself assassinated by 
his cousin Lorenzino. To the second of these orimes Cosimo, 
afterwards Grand Duke of Tusoany, owed the throne of Flor- 
onoe, on whioh, however, ho was not secure until ho had re- 
moved Lorenzino from this world by the poniard of a bravo. 
Cosimo maintained his suthmity by a system of espionage, 
remorseless perseoutioii, and assassination, which gave color 
even to tlie most improbable of legends. But it is not of him 
•BO much as of his children that I have to spealr. Frauoesco, 
who reigned from 1664 till 1687, brought diagraco upon liia 
line by marrying the infamous Bianca Capello, after authoriz- 
ing tho murder of her previous huaband. Bianca, though 
incapable of bearing ohil£'en, flattered her besotted paramour 

1 From « Tlio Italian Bonalssnnco.’* By iwroiBBlon of Bmltli, Eldur & Co. 

PrtM 7*. Oft. 
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before thia raai'riage by pretending to have borne ft son. In 
reality, ebe bad seourad Uie oodperation of three 'women on the 
point of ohildbirtb; and when one of these was delirered of a 
boy, she presented this infant to Frenoeeoo, who obristened 
him Antonio de* Medioi. Of the three mothers who served in 
this nefarious aotioni Bionoa oontrived to assassinate two, but 
not before one of the viotims to her dread of exposure made 
full oonfessiou at the point of death. The third eaoaped, 
Another woniEin, who had euperintended the affair, was shot 
between S'lci'enoe and Bologna in the vaHeys of the Apennines. 
Yet after the manifestation of Bianca's impoatuie, the Buke 
oontiiLued to reoognize Antonio as belonging to tlie Medicean 
family ; and his snocessor was obliged to oompel this yomig 
man to assume the Gross of Malta, in order to exolu^ his 
posterity from tlie lino of princes. The legend of Francesco's 
and Bianca's mysterious death is well knoNvn. The Buohess 
had engaged in fresli intrigues for palming oif a spurious child 
upon her husband. These roused the suspicions of Ida brotlior. 
Cardinal Ferdinands de' Medioi, heir presumptive to the crown. 
Au angry ooirespondenoe followed, ending in a leconoiliation 
between the three princes. They met in the autumn of 1687 
at the villa of Poggio a Cnjano. Then the world was startled 
by the announcement that tlie Grand Duke had died of fever 
after a few days’ illness, and that Bianca bad almost immedi- 
ately afterwords followed him to the grave. Fei'diuand, on 
succeeding to the tlirone, refused her the interment suited to 
her rank, defaced her arms on public edidees, and for her 
name and titles in ofdoiol documents substituted the words 
** la pessima Bianca.” What passed at Poggio a Oajnno ie not 
Icnown. It was commonly believed in Italy that Biaiioo, mean- 
ing to poison the Cardinal at supper, bad been frustrated in her 
designs by a blunder whiob made her husband the victim of 
this plot, and that she ended her own life in despair or fell 
a victim to the Cardinal's vengeance. This story is rejected 
both by Botta and Galluzzi; but Litta has given it a partial 
credence. Two of Cosimo’s eons died previously, in the year 
1662, under circumstances which gave rise to similar malig- 
nant rumors. Don Garzia and the Cardinal Giovanni were 
hunting together in the Pisan marshes, when the latter ex- 
pired idtor a short illness, and l^ie former in a few days met 
with a like fatei lleport ran that Don Garzia had stabbed his 
brother, and that Cosimo, in a dt of rage, ran him through the 
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body -with hifl own BWord. In this oojse, although Litto attaches 
weight to the legend, the balance of evidence ia strongly in 
favor of both brotheifl’ having been carried off by a pernioious 
fever ooutraotdd simultaneously during their hunting expo- 
dition. Baoh instance serves, however, to show in what nii 
atmosphere of guilt the Medioean princes were enveloped. No 
one believed that they could die except by fraternal or paternal 
hands. And the authentic crimes of tlie family certainly jus- 
tified this popular belief. 1 have already alluded to tlie mur- 
ders of Ippolito, Alessandro, and XiOrenziuo. 1 have told how 
the Court of Florence sanotioued the assassination of Bianca’s 
daughter by her husband at Bologna. 1 must now proceed 
to relate the tragic tales of the princesses of the house. 

Pietro de’ Medici, a fifth of Cosimo’s sons, had rendered him- 
self notorious in Spain and Italy by forming a secret society 
for the most revolting debaucheries. Tet he married the noble 
lady Eleonora di Toledo, related by blood to Cosimo’s first 
wife. Neglected and outraged by her husband, she proved 
unfaithful, and Pietro hewed her in pieces with his own hands 
at Caffagglolo. Isabella de’ Medici, daughter of Coaimo, was 
married to the Bake of Bracoiano. Bduoated in tlie empoi- 
soned atmosphere of Florence, she, like Bleonoi‘a di Toledo, 
yielded herself to fariilonable profligacy, and was strangled 
by her husband at Geretto. Both of these murders took place 
in 1576. Isabella’s death, os I have elsewhere related, opened 
the way for the Duke of Broociano’s marriage with Yittoria 
Accoramboni, which had been prepared by tlie asBassinatiou of 
her first husband, and which led to her own murder at Padua. 
Another of Gosimo's daugliteis, Luorezia de’ Medici, booanie 
Duohess of Ferrara, fell under a suspioion of infidelity, aud 
was possibly removed by poison in 1561. The last of his sons 
whom I have to mention, Don Giovanni, married a dissolute 
woman of low birth called and disgraced the name of 
Medici by tlie unprinoely follies of his life. Eleonora do* 
Medici, tMid of his daughters, iatroduoes a oomio element into 
these funereal records. She was affianced to Vincenzo Gon- 
znga, heir of the duchy of Mantua. But suspioions arising out 
of the oiroiunstanoes of his divorce from a former wife obliged 
him to prove his marital capacity before the completion of tlie 
contract. This he did at Venice, before a witness, upon tlio 
perara of a virgin selected for the experiment. Maria do* 
Medici, the only child of Duke Francesco, become Queen of 
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Frauoe. The liistory of her amours with Couolni forms an 
episode in l^noh annals. 

If now we eliminate the deaths of Don Goroia, Cardinal 
GiOTonni} Duhe Fronoesoo) Bianoa Capdlo, and Luoiezia de* 
Medioii as doubtful, there will stiU remain the murders of Car- 
dinal Ippolito, Duhe Aleaeandro, Ldrenzino de* Medioi, Pietro 
Bonaventuri (Bianca’s husband), Pellegrina Beutivoglio (Bian- 
ca’s daughter), Eleonora di Tcdedo, Franoesoo Casi (Eleonora’s 
lover), the Duchess of Braooieno, Troilo Orsihi (Lover of this 
Duohess), Felice Peretti (husband of Vittoria Aoooraniboni), 
and Vittoria Accoramboni— eleven snurders, all ocourring be- 
tween 1686 and 1686, an exact balf-oentury, in a single princely 
family and its immediate ooniieotlons. The majority of these 
orimes, that is to say seven, hod their origin in lawless passion* 

— •owe*— 

THE LOVER’S AJPPEAL. 

Bt ara THOMAS W7ATT. 

[KSoa-iHso 

Ann vrilt thou Iorvb me thus ? 

Bay uay I say nay I for shams, 

To save thee from the blame 
Of all my grief and giame. 

And. wilt leaye me thus ? 

Say nay I say nay I 

And wilt tliou leave me thus, 

That hath loved thee so long 
In wealth and woe among ; 

And is thy heart so strong 
As for to leave me thus ? 

Soy nay I say nay 1 

And wilt tlxou leave me thus, 

That bath given thee my heart 
Hever for to depart 
neither for pain nor smart: 

And wilt thou leave me thus f 
Say nay I say nay I 

And wilt thou leave me thus, 

And have no more pity 
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Of him tliat loveth tlioo : 

Aloal thy cruelty 1 

Anti wit thou leave me thuB P 

Sftynayt any nay I 


THE EXECUTION OF LADY JANE GREY. 

Sy W. HABRISON AINSWORTH. 

(Ezoin The ToiTer of lAudon.’ *) 

[ WzMiiAM Haroisok Aikbwoutu, English novelist, was bom In Miuiohcator, 
Pebrnary 4, 1806. Designed for a la^vyer, ho married a yublisher'a daughtov, 
was hIniMlf a publisher for n short time, and niter some magazine work inado n 
hit with “ Rookvrood " (18M). Of some ioiiy novels the best known beeldes 
theabove aroi “Crlohton*' (1837). *' Jack Shoppoid'* (1830), •* Tho Towor of 
London” (1840), ‘‘Old St. Paul's” (1841), ‘‘Quy Pawkos” (1841), “Tho 
Uiset’s Daughter” (1842), ‘‘Windsor Castio” (1843), “St. Jutwia’s” (1844), 
and ‘‘Laneaehlre Witches” (1846). Ho died January 8, 1888.) 

Monday, the 12th of Febniaiy, 1664, tho fatal day destined 
to terminate Jane’s eartidy sufferings, at length arrived. Ex> 
oepting a oouple of hours which she allowed to rest, at the 
urgent entreaty of her eompanion, slie had passed the whole of 
the night in prayer. Angela kept watoh over the lovely sleeper, 
ond the effect produoed by tho contemplation of her features 
during this her last slnmber was never idterwards effaced. 
The repose of nn infant could not be more oalm and holy. A 
celestial emile irradiated her countenance ; her lips moved as 
if in prayer; and if good angels are ever permitted to visit 
the dreams of those they love on eartli, tliey hovered that night 
over the couch of Jauo. Tliiiiking it cruelty to disturb lior 
from such a blissful state, Angela let an hour pass beyond tlio 
appointed time. But observing a change come over lior ooun- 
tenonoe — seeing her bosom heave, and tears gather beneath 
her eyelashes, she touched her, and Jane instantly oi’ose. 

"Is it four o’clock?” she inquired, 

" It has Juab struck five, madam,” replied Angela. “ I havo 
disobeyed you for the first and last time. But yon seemed so 
happy, that I could not find in my heart to waken you,'* 

"I was happy,” replied Jane, "fop I dreamed that all was 
over— without pain to mo— and that my soul was borne to 
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regions of celestial bliss by ft troop of ftngols wlio had lioverecl 
aboTe iJie softfifold.” 

"It wll be so, madam,” replied Angela, fervently, "Tou 
will Q_iiit this earth immedifttoly for heaven, where yon will 
rejoin your husband in everlasting happineBs/* 

" I trust 80,” replied Jane, in an altered tone; “but in that 
blessed place I searched in vain foi* him. Angela, you lot me 
sleep too long, or not long enough.” 

« Yoiip pardon, dearest madam,” cried the other, fearfully. 

"Nay, you have given me no offense,” returned Jane, 
Mndly. “What I meant was that I had not time to find my 
husband.” 

" Oil, you will find him, dearest madam,” wtiinied Angela, 
“doubt it not, Yortr prayers would wash out his offenses, 
even if liia own could not.” 

" I trust so,” replied Jane. " And I will now pray for him, 
and do you pray, too.” 

Jane then retired to the recoss, and in tlie gloom, for it was 
yet dark, oontinued her devotions until tlie olook struok seven. 
She then arose, and assisted by Angela, attired herself with 
great oare. 

" I pay more attention to the decoration of my body now I 
am ftbout to part with it,” she observed, " than I would do if it 
was to serve me longer. So joyful is the oooasion to me, that 
wore I to consult my own feelings, I would put on my richest 
opporol, to indicate my contentment of heart, I will not, how- 
ever, so brave iny fate, but army myself in tliese weeds.” And 
ehe put on a gown of blaok vdvet, without ornament of any 
kind ; lying 'round her slender throat (so soon, alas i to be sev- 
ered) a simple white falling oollor. Her hair was left pur- 
posdy uubraided, and was confined by a cavil of blaok velvet. 
As Angela performed tliose sad services she sobbed audibly. 

"Nay, oheor thee, child,” observed Jane. "Wlien I was 
clothed in tho robes of royalty, and had tlie oroivn placed upon 
my brow, — nay, when arrayed on my wedding day,— I f^fc 
not half so joyful as now.” 

" Ah t madam 1 ” exclaimed Angela, in a paroxysm of grief, 

" my condition is mere pitiable than yours. You go to certain 
happiness. But I lose you.” . 

" Only for a while, dear Angelo,” returned Jane. " Oom- , 
fort yourself vritli that thought. Bet my fate be a warning to 
you. Be not da>zzled by ambition. Had I not once yielded, I 
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had never thus pcvished. Diaohargo your duty sti-iotly to yoTU* 
eternal and your temporal rulers, and rest assured wo sliiill 
meet again,*-' never to part.** 

“Your counsel shall be graven on my lienrt, medoiii,” re- 
turned Angela. “And oh I may my end be as liappy as 
yours \ ’* 

“ Heaven grant it 1 ” ejaculated Jauo, fervently. “And now,” 
she added, os her toilet avos ended, “ I am ready to die.” 

“Will you not take some refresbinent, madam?” oskod 
Angela. 

“ No,” replied Jane. « I heAre done with the body I ” 

The moinutg was damp and dark. A tliaAv oame on a little 
before daybreak, and a drizalmg shower of rain fell. This was 
auooeeded by a thick mist, and the whole of tho fortress was 
for a Avhile enveloped in vapor. It brought to Jane's mind tho 
day on whiob she was taken to tarioi. But a moral gloom like- 
wise overspread the fortress. Svery one witliin it, save hor 
few enemies (and they Avere fsAv indeed), lamented Jane’s ap- 
pioaoMng fate. Her youth, her iuuooenee, her pioty, toiioliod 
the sternest breast, and mov^ tho pity even of her perseoutors. 
All fdb that morning os if some dire calamity was at baud, and 
instead of looking forward to Hie execution as an oxoiting 
speotade (for ao such revolting exhibitions wore then oonsid'' 
ered), they wished it over. Many a prayer was breathed for 
the speedy release of the sufferer — many a sigh heaved — many 
a groan uttered t and if ever soul was Avuf ted to heaven by the 
fervent wishes of those on earth, Jane's avss so. 

It was late before there were any signs of stir and bustle 
within the fortress. Even the soldiers gathered together re- 
luctantly —and those who oouvorsod spoke in whispers. Pud- 
ley, who It has been stated was imprisoned in the Beaudhainp 
Tower, had passed the greater part of the night in devotion. 
But towards moruiug, he became restless and uneasy, and unable 
to compose lumeelf, resorted to the oustomary employment of 
captives in suoh oases, and rdth a nail which he had found 
carved his wife's name in two places on the walls of his prison. 
These insoiiptions still remain. 

At nine o’oloolc the bell of the obapel began to toll, and an 
escort of halberdiers and arquebusiers drew up before the 
Beauchamp Tower, while Sir Thomas Brydges and Peokenliam 
entered the chamber of tho prisoner, who rooeived them Avith 
an unmoved countenanee. 
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» Before you set out upon a journey from wbioh you will 
neyer return, my lord,” eeid Fedreuliam, “ 1 would aak you for 
the last time, if any ohange has taken place in your rdigious 
sentiments — and whether you are yet olive to the welfare of 
your soul?” 

^ Why nob promise me pturdon if I will recant on the soof- 
fold, and silence me as you silenoed the duke my father, by the 
ax I ” replied Dudley, sternly. ^No, sir, 1 wdl have naught 
to do with your false and idolatrous oreed. I shall die a firm 
believer in ike gospd, and trust to be saved by it.” 

Then perish, body and soul,” replied Feokenham, harshly. 

Sir Thomas Brydges, I oommit him to your hands.” 

Am I to be allowed no parting with my wife ? ” demanded 
Dudley, .onxiou^y. 

*‘You have parted with her forever, ^ heretic and unbe- 
liever 1 ” rejoined Feokenham. 

**That speech will haunt your deathbed, sir,” retorted 
Dudley, sternly. And he turned to the lieutenant, and signi- 
fied that he was ready. 

The first object ^at met Dudley’s gosse, as he issued from 
his prison, was the aoaffold on the green. He looked at It for 
a moment wistfully. 

It is for Lady Jane,” observed tlie lieutenant. 

** I know it,” replied Dudley, in a voice of intense emotion. 

** I tliank you for lotting me dio -first.” 

You must thank ^e ^ueen, my lord,” returned Brydges. 

“ It was her order,” 

** Shall you see my wife, sir 7 ” demanded Dudley, anxiously. 

The lleutouEuit answered in the affirmative. 

« Tell her I will be with her on the scaffold,” said Dudley. 

As he WAS about to ^t forward, a young man pushed 
through the lines of halbevdlers, and threw himself at his feet. , 
It woe Gholmondeley. Dudley instantly raised and embraced 
him. ** At least I see one whom I love,” he oriod. 

MMy lord, tliis inteiiupUon most not be,” observed the 
lieutonant. If you do not retire,” he added, to Oholmonde- 
ley, “I shall place you in arrest.” 

” Farewell, my dear lord,” oried the weeping esquire — 

“ farewell I ” 

Farewell forever 1” returned Dudley, as Gholmondeley . 
was forced back by the guard. 

The esoort then moved forward, and the lieutenant aooom- 
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pauied the prison©!* to tlio gateway of tlia Middle Towflr» wlieL'e 
lie delivoi’ed him to the aliariffs and tlieir offlcors, who were 
waiting there for him with a Francisoan friar, and then re- 
turned to fulfill hia more paiuftd duty. A Test crowd was ool- 
leoted on Tower Hill, and the strongeat oommiaorotion was 
ezpreased for Dudley, as he was led to the scaffold, on which 
Mauger had already taken his station. 

On quitting the Beauchamp Tower, Feokenham prooooded 
to Jane's prison. He found her on her knees, but she imme- 
diately arose. 

Is it time ? ” she oaked. 

*‘It ia, madam, to repent,” replied Fedkenham, sternly. “A 
few minutes are nil that nowi^main to you of life — ‘iiay, at 
this moment, perhaps, your husl^nd is called before liis ISternal 
Judge. Tliere is yet time. Do not perish like him in your sins.” 

Heaven have mercy upon lum I ” cried J ane, falling on her 
knees. 

And notwithstanding the importunities of tho eonfussor, 
she continued in fervent prayer, till tlie appearance of Sir 
Thomas Brydgcs. She instantly understood wliy he oamc, 
and rising, prepared for departui*©. Almost blinded by ioars, 
Angela rendered her the last services slie requii’od. This done, 
the lieutenant, who was likewise greatly affected, begged soino 
slight remembrance of her. 

^ 1 have nothing to give you but this book of prayers, sir," 
ehe answered — “but you sbali have that, when I liave done 
with it, and may it profit you.” 

“ You will receive it only to oast it into the flames, my 
sou,” remarked Feokenlmm. 

“ On the contrary, I shall treasure it like a priceless gem,” 
replied Brydges. 

“You will find a prayer written in it in my owji hand,” 
said J one. “ And again I say, may it profit you." 

Brydges then passed through Ihe dow, and Jane followed 
him. A baud of halberdiers were without. At tlie sight of 
lier, a deep and general sympathy was manifested j not on eye 
'Was dry; and tears trickled down cheeks unooeustoinod to 
such moisture. The nielanoholy train proceeded at a slow 
pace. Jane fixed her eyes upon tlie prayer hook, whioli she 
read aloud to drown the importunities of the confessor, who 
walked on her right, while Angela kept near her on tlie otlior 
side. And so they ronohed the green, 
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By this timei the fog had cleared ofF, and the rain had 
ceased ; but the atmosphere was humid, aud the day lowering 
and gloomy. Very few speotatora were assembled— for it 
required firm nerves to witness snoh a tragedy. A fiook of 
carrion crows and ravens, attracted by their fearful instinct, 
wheeled around overhead, or settled on tlis bi'onohes of the 
bare and leafless trees, and by their croaking added to tfie dis- 
mal choraoter of the scene. The bell continued tolling all the 
time. 

The sole person on the scaffold was Wolfytt. He was oc- 
cupied in scattering straw near the block. Among the by- 
Btondors was Sorrocold leaning on his staff ; and as Jane for 
a moment raised hoi eyes as she passed along, slic peroeived 
Uoger Aeoham. Her old preceptor had obeyed her, and she 
repaid him with a look of gratitude. 

By tlie lientenont^s directions she ^vqs conducted for a idioit 
lime into the Beauchamp Tower, and here Veckenliam con- 
tinued his persecutions, until a deep groan arose among those 
without, and on officer abruptly entered the room. 

** Madam,’* said Sir John Brydges, after the newcomer had 
dalivcted his message, ** we must set forth.** 

Jane made a motion of assent, and the party issued from 
the Beaudmmp Tower, in front of which a baud of halberdiers 
was drawn up. A wide open space was kept clear around the 
scaffold. Jane seemed unconBoioiis of oil that was passing. 
Ih'ocoded by the lieutenant, who took his way towards tlie 
iioitb of the scaffold, and attended on either side by Feokeu- 
liam and Angela os before, she kept her eyes steadily fixed on 
her prayer book. 

Arrived within a eliort distance of the fatal spot, she was 
startled by a scream from Angela, and lookmg up, beheld four 
soldiers carrying a litter covered with a doth, and odvonoing 
towards her. She know it was tlie body of her husband, and 
unprepared for so terrible on encounter, uttered a ory of horror. 
The bearers of the litter passed on and entei'ed the poi'oli of the 
olmpel. 

Wliile tliis took place, Manger, who hod limped baolc ns fast 
as lie could after liia bloody work on Tower Hill — only tarry- 
ing a moment to dioiigc his ax— * ascended the steps of tbe 
scaffold, and ordered Wolfytt to get down. Sir Tiiomns 
Brydges, who was graatly shodeed at what had just occurred, 
tvud would havo preveuted it if it liad been possible, retuiiiod 
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to Jane and ofEerod her his asslatanoe. But she did not require 
it. The force of the shook had passed away, and she firmly 
mounted the soafiold. 

When she was seen there, a groan of compc^sion arose from 
the spectators, and prayers were audibly uttered. £Uie tlien 
advanced to tlie roil, and, in a clear distinct voice, spoke ns fol- 
lo^vs : • — 

pray you all to bear me witness that I die a true Chria- 
tiou woman, and that I look to be saved by no other means 
except the meroy of Qod, and the merits of the blood of his 
only Son Jesus Christ. I confess when I knew tho word of 
God I negleoted it, and loved myself and the world, and tliore- 
fore this punishment is a just return for my sins. But I Uiaiik 
God of his goodness that ho has given me a time and respite to 
repent. And now, good people, wlule I am alive, I pray you 
assist me with your prayers.” 

Many fervent responses followed, and several of tho by> 
standcis imitated Jane’s example, as, on tho couolusion of her 
speech, she fell on her knees and recited tlie MUtrtre* 

At its close, Feckenham said in a loud voice, I ask yo\i, 
madam, for the last time, will you repent ? ” 

“I pray you, sir, to desist,” replied Jane, meekly. “I am 
now at peace wi^ oil the world, and would die so.” 

She then arose, and giving the prayer book to Angola, 
said When all is over, d^ver this to the lieutenant. 
These,” she added, taking ofif her gloves and collar, ** 1 giro 
to you.” 

“And to mo,” cried Mauger, advancing and prostrating 
himself befoi'o her aoeording to oustom, “you give grace.” 

“ And also my head,” replied Jane. “ I forgive thee heartily, 
fellow. Thou art my best friend.” 

“ What ails you, madam 7 ” remarked the lieutenant, obsww- 
ing Jane suddenly start and tremble. 

“ Not much,” she replied, “ but I thought I saw my husband 
pale and bleeding.” 

“Where?” demanded the lieutenant, reoalUug Dudley’s 
speech. 

^ “There, near the block,” replied Jane. “I see tlm figure 
still. But it must be mere phantasy.” 

Whatever his thoughts were, the lieutenant made no reply , 
and Jane turned to Angela, who now began, with trembling 
hands, to remove hor attire, and ^vaB trying to take off her 




Wliere is It? wbere is it?* Sir Tboaas Srydges took her hand and guided her to it'* 
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velvet I’obO) wheu Hauger offered to assist her, but was in* 
etanily repiilsed. 

He then withdrew, aud stationing himself by the block, 
assumed his hideous black mask, and shouldered his ax. 

Partially disrobed, Jane bowed her head, while Angela tied 
a kerchief over her eyes, and turned her long ti’osaes over her 
head to be out of the way. Unable to control herself, she Ihen 
turned aside, and wept aloud. Jane moved forward in. search 
of the block, but fearful of making a false step, felt for it witli 
her hands, and cried — *‘AVlmt shall I do? Where is it? 
Where is it?” 

Sir Thomas Brydgos took her hand and guided her to it. 
At this awful moment, them was a slight movement in the 
crowd, some of whom pressed neai'er the scaffold, and amongst 
otliers Sorrocold and Wolfytt. The latter caught hold of the 
boards to obtain a better view. Angela placed her hands 
before her eyes, and would have suspended her being, if she 
could j and even Pookenham veiled his countenance with his 
robe. Sir Thomas Brydges gazed firmly on. 

By this time, Jane had placed her head on the block, and her 
last words were, **Lord, into thy hands I commend my epirltl ” 

The ax then fell, and one of tiie fairest and wisest heads 
that ever eat on human shoulders fell likewise. 


FAUSTUS. 

By ORIUSIOFHBR MAlttOWB. 

[Cuttie-rOFiiSB Maklowb, Esgliat dmnutUst aud pmdeoessiv of SbakeBpesve, 
>VR8 tbo SOD of a sboomakei.' of Cratorbary, where bo was boro ISOS or 1601. 
Having oompletod hlB shtdles In Cambridge, he settled la Ifondon and attached 
hlmaelt aa dramaUet to the "Lord AdmlraVe Company.'* Ot hie eubsequent 
career thore 1 r no deAnlte Information, but be is said to have led a dlaeipated 
lllo, and WM Mlled by a serylng maa la a tavern brawl at Deptford (M^, 
1608). His prloolpal dramallo works ore: **TambarlalDe,’> ‘'Dr. Faiutna'* 
"The Jew of Malts," and "Bdwardll.** There are Indloatlone that he aeslated 
In writing Bomo of tbo earllet Shake^wnrlan playe, ptrUoalBivly " Henry Yl.” 
Included In hla poetical works are tbo unUntebed *'Hero and Deander** (oom- 
pletedby Geoige Chapman), and tiio popukr dltlj, "Come, lire with me aud 
be my love," frequently quoted and Imitated by later writers.^ 

Scene! Faustus diecovered in hie Study. 

Faustua-^'So'v, Faustus, must tbou needs be damnedi 
And oanat thou not bo saved? 


4 
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What boots it, then, to thinh of God or heaven f 
Away with suoh vain, fanoies, and despair; 

Despair in God, and trust in Belzebub : 
ibfow go not backward ; no, Faustus, be resolute ; 

Why wavei’st thou ? 0, something soundeth in mine ears, 
» Abjure this magic, turn to God again i 
Ay, and Faustus will turn to God again. 

Xo God ? He loves thee not ; 

Xhe god thou serv'st la thine own appetite, 

Wherein is iized the love of Belzebub : 

To liim ril build an ultor and a ohuroh, 
offer lukewarm blood of newborn babes. 

Enter Good Angel and Evil Angel. 

Good Angel — 

Sweet Faustus, leave that ezoorable art. 

Eaualue-^ 

Contrition, prayer, repentanoe — wliat of them? 

Good Angel — 

0, they are means to bring iliee unto heaven I 
Evil Angel-— 

Bather illusions, fruits of lunacy, 

That moke men foolish that do trust them most 
Good Angd— 

Sweet Faustas, think of heaven and heavenly things. 

Evil Angela 

Ko, Faustus j think of honor and of wealth. 

[Emml Angels. 

Eauatue — 

Of wealth! 

Why, the signiory of Einbden shall be mine. 

When Kephifitophilis dxsll stand 1^ mo, 

What God can hurt thee, Faustus? Thou art safe; 

Oast no more doubts. —Come, Kephistophilis, 

And bring glad tidings from great Lucifer 
Is’t not midnight? — Come, HephistophillB, 

Venif venif Mephiatt^hile, 

Enter IfBPiizsropjiXLis. 

Bow tell me what sayeth Ludfer, thy lord ? 

That I shall wait on Faustus whilst ho lives, 

So he will buy my service with his soul. 

Already Faustus hath hazarded that or thee. 
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Blit) !Pau8tu6, iihoa must bequeath it Bolemnlyy 
And write a deed q£ gift with thine own blood ; 
Por that seourify oiaves great Lnoifer. 

If thou deny it^ 1 will back to hell. 

Pteueews — 

Stay> liEephiatophlliSi and tell me) what good 
Will my floul do thy lord? 

— Sniargo hie kingdom. 

Is that the reason why he tempts us thus ? 
Mephitic^phiUa ~ 

JSdlamen miaetis sooioa Jidbuiasa doloi'ta. 

F^uatua — 

Why) have you any pain that torture oihers ? 
Me^UlopMKa — 

Afl great os have the human souls of men. 

But) tell mO) Pauatus, shall X hare thy soul ? 

And X will be thy slave, and wait on thee. 

And give thee more than thou hast wit to ask 
Fauitua— 

Ay, KephistophiliS) I gira it thee. 

Fft^iataphilia 

Thenj PaustnS) stab thine arm oonrageously. 

And bind thy sonl, that at some oertain day 
Qreat Luoifec olaim it an his own } 

And then be thou ae great as Iiucifer. 

Phttsfus h(a om]*^ 

LO) Hephistophilis, for love of tiiee, 

X out nine arm, and with my proper blOod 
Assure soul to be great Lamfer’s, 

Chief lord and regent of perpetu^ night I 
View here tlie blood that triokles from mine am. 
And let it be propitious for my wish. 
NapliialofihiUa ~ 

Bat) PauBtuB) thou must 
Write it in manner of a deed of gift 
Phusdus*^- 

Ay, 80 1 will, But mephistophiliB,- 

"Ffy blood oongeols, and I can write no mora 
Jtf^hiataphiUa — 

I’ll fetoh thee fire to dissolve it straight 
Phifsivs— 

What might the staying (d my blood portend? 

1b it unwilling 1 should write this bill ? 
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"Wl^ Btreame it not, that I may wnte afresh. ? 
^U8tu$ gives to thee hie eouli there it stoyed 1 
"V^hy flhouldst thou not ? is not thy soxil thine own ? 
Then write again, Fimtw gi'oee to iftce «out. 


Jie^iter MBraraiOPanta with a chafer of cocrfa. 
Mephiatophilia — 

Here’s fire ; ooine, Fausbus, set it on. 

Fau^ita — 

So, now the blood begins to oleai* again ; 

Now will I maJcG an end immediately. [ Tl^a. 

0, what will not 1 do to obtain his soul ? ([/Uide, 

^uatita — 

Oonaummaiim eat, this bill is ended. 

And T'aiistnis hath bequeathed his soul to Ltunfei. 

Bat what is this inscription on mine arm? 

Smopge t whithor should I fly f 
If unto God, he’ll throw me down to hell. 

My senses are deceived, here’s notliing writ; — > 

I see it plain ; hero in tins place is writ, 

SomoJUge : yet ohall not Faustus fly. 

Maj^iatqphilia 

I’ll fetch him somewhat to delight hie mind. 

[Aeide, and then eait. 

Enter Waonbb. 

irogner— 

I think my master means to die shortly, 

For he hath given to me all his goods : 

And yet, inothinks, if that death were near, 

He would not banquet, and carouse, and swill 
Araonget the etudents, as even now he doth, 

'VYlio are at supper with such bellyoheer 
' As Wagner ne’er beheld in all his life. 

Bee, whero th^ come I belike tlie feast is ended. 

Enter Fattstos with two or tfivee Boholars, and HBriiisTorninia. 

MrstSoholar — Master Doctor Taustus, since our oouforonco about 
&ir ladies, which was the beontafulcst in all the world, we have de- 
termined with ourselves that Helen of Greece was tlie odmirablost 
lady that ever lived j tlierefore, Master Pootor, if you will do us that 
favor, as to let us see that peerless dame of Greece, whom all l^io 
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world admires for majesty; we slioald think ourselves much behold- 
ing unto yon. 

Fau8lu9^ 

Gentlemen; 

?or that I know yourfidendship is unfeigned; 

And IFausWe ouatom ia not to deny 
The just request of those that wish him well, 

You shall behold that peerless dame of Greece, 

No otherways for pomp oud majesiy 

Than when Sir Paris crossed the sess with her. 

And brought the spoils to libh Pardania. 

Be silentj then, lor danger ia in words. 

[ilfusCc sounds, and Helen passstii over the stage 
8ecMid SMai ' — 

Too simple is my wit to tell her praise. 

Whom cdl the world admires for majesty. 

Sitb'd Bcholar— 

Ko marvel though the an^y Greeks pursued 
With ten years* war the rape of such a queen, 

Whoso heavenly beauty paaseth oil oompare. 

First SehcAair — 

Since we have aoon the pride of Nature's works, 

Aud only paragon of excellence, 

Let us depart I and for this glorious deed 
Happy and bleat be Paustus evermore. 

^U8<US — 

Geutlemen, farewell : the same Z wish to you. 

[FSxemt Scholars. 


Flnter an Old Man. 

Old ATan-" 

Ali^ Doctor PaustuS; that I might prevail 
To guide thy steps unto the way life, 

By which sweet path thou znayst attain tiie goal 
That shall conduct thee to oelestiol rest I 
Brealc heart, drop blood, and mingle it mth tears, 

Tears falling from repentant heaviness 
Of thy most vile and loathsome dlthiuess, 

To stencdi whereof corrupts the inward aoul 
With such flagitious crimes of heinous sin 
As no commiseration may expel, 

But mercy, Paustus, of tliy l^vior sweet, 

Whose blood alone must waah away thy guilt. 

Phustua — 

Whore art thou; Pauelom f wretch, what hast thou done? 
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Damned art thoiij Pauatna, damned; deapiUr and die I 
Hell calls for right, and “with a roaring yoioo 
Says, "Panatiia, come; thine houris almoat come;” 

Ati<i Pauafciia now will come to do thee right. 

[MsPHiaropuiUB givoa Un\ a (tagger* 

Old Man — 

All, stay, good Pauatua, stay thy desperate stabs 1 
1 see an angel hovers o^er head, 

And, with a vial full of precious grace, 

Offers to pour Uie aame into Ihy soul : 

Then call for mercy, and avoid despair. 

Fanelue — 

Ah, my sweet friend, I feel 

Thy words to comfort my di8tres86d soult 

leave me awhile to ponder on my sins. 

Old Man— 

I go, sweet Paustus; but with heavy olieer, 

Fearing the ruin of thy hapless sotil. ISicit. 

Fauatua— 

Acouvsid Ehustiia, where is mercy now? 

I do repent; and yet I do despair: 

Hell strives witli grace for conquest in my breast: 

Wliat shall I do to alum the anarea of death? 
JUephiatophUia — 

Thou traitor, Pauatus, I arrest thy soul 
For disobedience to my sovereign lord: 

Hevolt, or I’ll in piecemeal tear thy flesh. 

F^uatua— 

Sweet Hephistophilis, entreat tliy lord 
To pardon my unjust presumption, 

And with my blood agmn I will confirm 
My former vow I mode to Imoifor. 

Do it, then, quickly, with unfeigned heart, 

Lest greater danger do attend tliy drift, 

Fhuahw — 

Tormeut, sweet friend, that base and orookdd ago, 

Tliat durst dissuade me from tliy Luoifor, 

With greatest toriuenis that our hell affords. 

MepJi iaiophilta — 

His faith is great; I cannot touch his soul; 

But wliat I may aifliot hie body witli 
I will attempt, wliioli is but little worth, 

Fawtua— 

One thing, good servant, let me oravo of time, 
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To glut the longing of my heart’s desiiei— 

That 1 might have unto my paramour 
That heavenly Helen T?hu^ I saw of late» 

Whose sweet embraoings may extinguish clean 
Those thoughts that do dissuade me from my vow> 

And keep mine oath I made to Lucifer. 
ifephUtophilia— 

Faustus, this, or what else thou shalt desire, 

Shall be performed in twinkling of an eye. 

R^xtar HimBir. 

jFhustus — 

Was this the faoe that launched a thousand ships, 

Aud burnt the topless towers of Ilium? 

Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss. — [Jfisses Asr. 
Her lips suck forth my soul: see, where it flies! 

Gome, Helen, come, give me my soul again. 

Here will I dwell, for heaven is in these lips, 

And all is dross t^at is not Helena. 

I will be Paris, and for love of thee, 

Instead of Troy, shall Weitenberg be sacked; 

And 1 will combat with weak Menelaus, 

And wear thy colors on my plum&d orest; 

Tea, I will wound Achilles in the heel, 

And then return to Helen for a kiss. 

0, thou art fairer than the evening air 
Clod in the beauty of a thousand stars; 

Brighter ait thou than flaming Jupiter 
When he appeared to hapless Semele; 

More lovely than the monarch of the sky 
In wouton Arethusa’s azured arms; 

And none hut thou shalt be my paramour! [Enmnt, 

Hnter tha Old Idan. 

Old Mm — 

Accursed Paustus, miseiahle man, 

That from thy soul exolud’at the grace of heaven, 

And fly^st the throne of his tribunal seat! 

Eniar Bevils. 

8atan begins to sift mo with his pride: 

As in this furnace God shall try my faith, 

My faith, vile hell, shall triumph over thee. 

Ambitious fiends, see how the heavens smile 
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All your xepulso, and laugh your Btata to sooml 
Honoe, belli for hence I fly unto my God. 

\Ex€xtnt on one ai^e Devils, o?» the olhetf Old Hou. 

Mnter I^aubtus, teitb Bdiolara. 

F^UBtue—Ah, gentlemen I 

JYrei ^ScAolor— What ails B^ustus? 

Faustna — ■ Ah, my si7eet ehamber-fellow, had I lived with thco, 
tlien had I lived still 1 but now I die eternally. Look, comes he 
not? comes he not? 

Second Scholar — What means Faustus? 

Third iSehoIar — Belike he is grown into some slokness by being 
overaolitaTy. 

Firat Scholar it be so, we’ll have x>hysioiana to cure him. 

’Tis but a surfeit; never feai', man. 

FaMa(ua-~ A surfeit of deadly sin, tlmt hatli damned both body 
and soul. 

Second Scholar — Yet, Faustus, look up to hoavoii; romeinber 
God’s meroiea are infinito. 

FausiiM— But Faustus* offense can ne’er bo x>ardoned: the Bor* 
pent that tempted Eve may be saved, but not Faustus. Ah, gontle* 
men, hear me with patience, and tiremble not nt my Rpoocliesl 
Thongh my heart pants and quirers to remember that 1 have been 
a student here these thirty years, O, would 1 had never socii Worien- 
berg, never read bookl and what wonders I have done, all Germany 
can wituesB, yea, all the world; for which Faustus hatli lost both 
Germany and the world, yea, heaven itself, heaven, the seat of God, 
the throne of the blessed, the kin^om of joy; and must romain in 
hell forever, hell, ah, hell, forever I Sweet frionds, what shall 
become of Faustus, being in hell forever? 

Third 5<Aoittr^ Yet, Fbustus, call on God. 

Jbushts—'Ou God, whom Faustus hath abjured I on God, whom 
Faustus hath blasphemed! Ah, my God, I would woopi but tho 
devil draws in ny tears. Gush fortli blood, instead of tears I yea, 
life and soull 0, he stays my tongue I I would lift up my hnuda; 
but see, they hold them, they hold them I 
^i.-.'Who, Faustus? 

FVmsius—Luoifei and Mephistophilis. Ah, goutlemon, I gave 
them my soul for my ounningl 

AU — God forbid I 

FatiHue — God forbade it, indeed; but Faustus hath done it. Fox- 
vain pleasure of twenty-four years hath Faustus lost etornal joy 
and folioity. I writ them a bill witli mine own blood; tlio date is 
expired; the time will come, and he will fetch me. 
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First Scholar did uot FaustuB tell ud of this before^ that 
divlues might have prayed for tliee? 

FVitMtufi— Oft have I thonght to have done so; but; the devil 
threatened to tear me in pieces, if I named God, to fetch both body 
and soul, if I once gave car to divinity: and now ^tie too late. 
Gentlemen, awt^, lest you perish with me. 

Second Scholar -^0^ what shall we do to save Ihnstas? 

Talk not of me, but save yourselves, and depart. 
T^ird Scholar— God will strengthen me; I will stay with 
Faustus. 

JJHret Scholar Tempt not Qoil, sweet friend ; but let us into tiie 
next room, and there pr{^ for him. 

Fauatua— Ay i pray for me, pray for me; and what noise soever 
ye hear, oome not unto me, for nothing can teaoue me. 

Second Scholar— Vvay thou, and we will pray that God may have 
mercy upon thee. 

JhushM— Gentlemen, farewell: if I live till morning, I’ll visit 
you; if not, Faustua is gone to hell. 

^22— Faustus, farewell. 

[Fxeimt Scholars. — The clock atrikea d2sw». 

F(ataiM— 

Ah, Faustua, 

ITow hast thou but one bare hour to live, 

And then thou must be damned perpetually! 

Stand still, you ever*movlng spheres of heaven, 

That time may cease, and midnight never oome; 

Fair IfTature’s eye, rise, rise again, and make 
Perpetual day; or let this hour be but 
A year, a montli, a week, a natural day, 

That Faustus may repent and save his soull 

0 lonlCt lente ot(»r{2s, noc22s eqnil 

The stars move still, time runs, the olook will strike, 

The devil will come, and Faustus must be damned. 

0, ni leap up to my Godl — Who pulls me downf — 

See, see, where Christ’s blood streams in the firmament! 

One drop would save my soul, ball a drop: ah, my Christ! — < 
Ah, tend not my heart for naming of my Christ! 

Yet will I oall on him: 0, spare mo, Imoiferl — 

Where is it now? ’tie gone: and see, where God 
Stretehetli out hia arm, and bends his ireful brows! 

Mountuns and bills, oome, oome, and fall on me, 

And hide me from the heavy wrath of Godl 
Ko, no I 

Then will T headlong run into tlie earth : 

Forth, gape! 0 no, it will not harbor mo! 
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You BtaiB that seigaed at my nativity^ 

'Whose influence hath allotted death and hell; 

' fTow dcaw up Fauatua, like a foggy mist) 

Into the entrails of yon laboring clond[8i) • 

That) vrhen you vomit forth into the air; 

My limbs may iaauo from your smoky moutlis, 

So that ]uy soul may but ascend to heaven I 

[TAe chek Btrihes the haiJf'honr, 
Ah) half the hour is past I ’twill all be past anon, 

0 6od) 

If thou wilt not have mercy on my soul) 

Yet for Christ's sake, whose blood hath ransomod me. 
Impose some end to my incessant pain; 

Let Fauatna live in hell a tliousand years, 

A hundred thousand, and at last bo saved ! 

0, no end is limited to damuhd souls I 
Wliy wert thou not a creature wmiting soul ? 

Or why is this immortal that riiou hast ? 

Ah, Pythagoras' metempsychosis, were that true, 

This soul should fly from me, and I be changed 
Unto soma brutish beast I all beasts ore happy, 

For, when they die, 

Their souls are soon dissolved in elements; 

But mins must live still to be plagued in hell. 

Ouised be the parents that engendered mo 1 
Ko, Faustus, ouise tliyself, ourse Luoifer 
That hath deprived thee of Uie joys of heaven. 

[The efoeft strikes twelve, 

0) it strikes, It stsikesi Kovr,body, tuxuto air, 

Or Luoifer will boar thoo quick to hell 1 

[Thwxder and lightning, 
0 soul, be ohanged into little water drops, 

And into the ocean, ne'er be found I 

jBntsr Devils. 

My Gk»d, my God, look not so fiorco on mo I 
Adders and serpents, let me breathe awhile I 
Ugly hell, gape not I come noi^ Luoifer I 
I'll buim my books I — Ah, Mephistophilis I 

[JSmmt Devils teith Favstus. 

^ Enter Ohoms. 

OkoruB— 

Out is the branoh that might have grown full stxidght, 

And burned is Apollo’s laurel bough, 
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That some time grew within this leamhd man. 
Justus is gone: regard his h^ish fidl; 

Whose dendfal fortune mA7 exhort tlie wise. 
Only to wonder at unlawful things, 

Whose deepueas doth entice such :^ward wits 
To practioe more than heavenly power permits. 

Terminal horn dim} axcjor o^pua. 


A MALTESE MILLIONAIRE. 
B7 oheobtopeisb mablowe. 
(Erom *'Tho Jew of Malta*') 


^ABABAs discovered in Uia QomtiaghomSf voitli Seapt of Gold hgfbro 

hirn* 


jBamdas~> 

So that of tlius muoh that return was made: 

And of the third part of the Persian ships, 

There was the venture summed and satisfied. 

As for those Sabans, and the men of Uz, 

That bought my Spanish oils and wines of Qieeoe, 
Here have I purst their paltry silveilingB. 

Fiej what a trouble ^tis to count this trash. 

Well fare the Arabians, who so richly pay 
The things they traffic for with wedge of gold, 
Whereof a man may easily In a day 
Tell that which may malntam him all bis life. 

The needy groom that never fingered groat, 

Would make a miracle of thus much ooin : 

But he whoso steel-barred coffers ere crammed full, 
And all lua lifetime hath been tired, 

Wearying his fingers’ eiuls with telling it, 

Would in his age be loaUi to labor so, 

And for a pound to sweat himself to deal^. 

Clive me the meiohonts of the Indian mines. 

That trade in metal of the purest mold; 

The wealthy Koor, that in the eastern rooks 
without oontcol can pick his riolies up. 

And in hie house heap pearls like pebblestones. 
Receive them free, and sell them iy the weight; 
Bags of fiery opals, sapphires, and amethysts. 
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Jaointha, liard topaz^ gi-ass-graon emei-aJds, 

Beauteous rubies, sparkling diamonds, 

And sold-seen ooafcly atones of so great prioe, 

As one of ^em iudifEorunfely lafced, 

And of a oavat of this quantity, 

Stay serve in peril of oalatni^ 

To i-ansom great kings from captivity. 
qSiia is the ware •wherein consistB my ‘wewthj 
And thus methinka ehotUd men of judgment frame 
Their means of trafflo from tiie vul^r trade, 

And- as their wealth inoreoseth, so inolose 
Infinite riches in a little room. 

But now how stands the imd ? 

Into what oorner peers my haloyon^s bill f 
Ea I to tlie east ? yes : see, how stand the vanes P 
East and by sontii : why then I liopo my ships 
I sent for Egypt and tlie bordering isles 
Am gotten tip by Nihis’ winding banks t 
Mine argosies from Alexandria, 

Xoadan with spice and silks, now under sail, 

Are smoothly gliding down by Candy shore 
To Malta, througli our Moditerranean sea. 

But who cotuea here P 

Sntw a Mertiiant. 

How now? 

Mti'cJmt'— 

Barabas, thy ships ore st^e, 

Biding in Malta road: and all tlio mevoliants 
'Wit); other ineroliandise ore safe arrived, 

And have sent me to know -whetlior yourself 
'Will conie and custom them.’ 

Sarabai — 

The ships are safe thou say’st, and richly fraught. 

They are. 

Sarahas — 

Why tbeu go bid them come ashore, 

And bring with them their bills of entry: 

1 hope our credit in the customhonso 

> A stuffed kingdahoT (the haloyon), suspojidod by n string, was iupi)oaed 
to show the direction of the wind. JIaisfffin days were ca/fs dnys. Die bollof 
being that the weather was alwaye oaln when kingflebots were brooding. 

> Fay the duties. 
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Will serve as well as I were present there. 

Qo send ^em threescore camels^ thirty mules^ 

And twenfy wagons to bring up the ware. 

But act tlm master ux a ship of mine> 

And is thy credit not enough for that ? 

HmhAni — 

The very oustom barely comes to more 
Thau many metohanto of the town are worthy 
And therefore far exceeds my credit^ air. 

Bamdos — 

Go tell ’em the Jew of Malta sent thee, men : 

Tushl who amongst ’em knows not Barabas? 

I go. 

jDamioe — 

So then, thei'e’s somewhat come. 

Sirrah, which of my ships art thou master of f 
^erchatU — 

Of the " Speranza," sir. 

Bamhaa — ^ 

And aaw’st thou not 
Mine argosy at Alexandria? 

Thou ooul^t not come from Egypt, or by Caire^ 

But at the entry there into the sea, 

Where Kilua pays his tribute to the main, 

Thou needs must sail by Alexandria. 

Aferohant — 

I neither saw them, nor inquired of them i 
But this we heard some of our sesmen say. 

They wondered how you durst with so ranch wealUi 
Trust such a oiazbd vessel, and so far. 

B<mb(U — 

Tush, they are wise 1 1 know her and her strength. 
But go, go thou thy ways, disobarge thy ship, 

And bid my factor bring his loadii^ in. [Eisit Men^idrant. 
And yet I wonder at thm (ugosy. 

Enter a secotid Merchant. 

Second Merchant — 

Thine argosy from Alexandria, 

Enow, Borabas, doth ride in Malta road, 

Laden with riches, and exceeding store 
Of Persian silks, of gold, aud orient pearL 
Barabae — 

How chance you came not with those other ships 
That sailed by Egypt 7 
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Sir^ wa b&tt ^em not 
jB«ra&a«— 

Belike Uiey coasted lound by Canity sliore 
About their oilS| or other businesses. 

But ^t^as ill done of you to oome so far 
Without the aid or conduct of tiieir ships. 

Sir, 176 we i7afted by a Spanish fleet, 

That never left us till within a league, 

That had tlie galleys of tiie Turk in chasA 
JBomJaa— 

01— they were going up to Sicily: — 

Well, go, 

And bid the merehante and my men dispatoli 
And come ashore, and see the taught* disohargod. 
B«ond Merchant^ 

I go. 

Bofodas— 

Thus tiowls * our fortune in by land and sea, 

And thus ate we on every side enriched t 
These ore the blessings promised to the Jows, 

And herein was old Abram’s happiuoss { 

What more may heaven do for eartlily man 
Than thus to pour out plenty in their laps, 

Hipping the bowels of tl\e eaitli for them, 

Making the seas their servants, and tlio winds 
To drive their substance with successful blasts f 
Who hateth me but for my happiness ? 

Or who is honored now but for his wealth f 
leather had 1 a Jew be hated thus, 

Than pitied in a Christian poverty: 

Hot I con see no fnnta in all their fnitli, 

But malice, ftdsehood, and excessive pride, 

Which methinks fits not their profession. 

Haply some hapless man hath oousoieuoe, 

And f(» his conscienoe lives in beggary. 

They say wo ace a scattered notion: 

I cannot toll, but we have scumbled up 
More wealtii by far tlian those tliat brag of faith, 
There’s Hirrioh Jairim, the great Jew of Greece, 
Obed in Baiiseth, Nones in Portugal, 

Myself in Malta, some in Italy, 

Many in France, and wealthy every onoj 

JEwlgR i Bolls. 
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kji wealthier for than any Christian. 

I must oonfesa wd come not to be kings ; 

That’s not our fault: alas, our number’s few, 
And crowns oome mther by suooession, 

Or urged by force; and nothing violent, 

Oft have I heard tell, can be permanent. 

Give us a peaceful rule, make Ohristlans kings, 
That thirst so much for prinolpality. 

1 have no charge, nor many children, 

But one sole daught^, whom 1 hold as dear 
As Agamemnon did his Iphigmi: 

And idl I have is hers. 


BARABAS AND HIS DAUGHTER. 

Br OBRISTOPHSR AtARLOWK 
(ITram The Jew of Malta.*') 

Be/ore BaxUbas’ Ho\m, noio a Nunnery. 
Enter Bababas wi&i, a lighu 

Barahaa — 

Thus, like the sod presaging raven that tolls 
The sick man’s passport in her hollow beak, 
And In the ahadew of the silent night 
Doth shake contagion from her sable wings ; 
Vexed and tormented runs poor Barabas 
'With &tal corses towu'ds these Christians. 

The uncertain pleasures of swift^footed time 
Have ta’en their flight, end left me in despair; 
And of my former riches rests no more 
But-bare remembrance, like a soldier’s soar. 

That has no further comfort for his maim. 

0 thou, that with a fiery pillar led’st 

The sons of Israel throu^ the dismal shades, 

Light Abraliam’s ofEspring; and direct the hand 

Of Abigail this night; or let the day 

Turn to eternal darkness after this I 

No sleep oan fasten on my watchful ^es, 

Nor quiet enter my distempered thoughts, 

Till I have answer of my Alngail. 
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Bvdw Abiqatxi a&ove. 

Abigail^* 

Now have I happily espied a time 
To seaioh the plonk my fatlior did appoint ; 

And here hehddi nnseen, whore I hare found 
The goldi the pearle^ and jewels, Tvliioli he hid. 
Sarabas'^ 

Now X lemembei.' those old women^e words, 

Who in my wealth would tell me winter's Lalos, 
And spook of spiilte ejid ghosts that glide by idght 
About the place where ti’easure hath been hid ; 

And now methinks that 1 asn one of those : 

Por wliilat I live, here lives my souPs solo hopo, 
And, when I die, hero slmll my spirit walk. 
AUgail^ 

Now tliat my father’s fortune were so good 
As but to be about tliis happy place; 

'Tia not so happy: yet wlien wo parted lasl^ 

He said ho would attend me in the morn. 

Then, gentle sleep, where'er his body rests. 

Give charge to Morpheus tlmt he may dream 
A golden dream, and of the sudden wake, 

Come and leoeive the treanuTO I have found. 
J9arataa.>~ 

JDud?io para fodos mi no era .* ^ 

As good go on as sit so sadly tlius. 

But stay, what star shiues yonder i)i the eastf 
The loadstar of my life, if Abigail. 

Who's there ? 

— 

Who's that ? 

Baratas w 

Peace, Abigail, 'tie I. 

Abigail — 

Then, father, here receive thy happiness. 

Hast thou't ? 

Abigail-^ 

Heiu [ihrouM down the tags], hast tliou'tf 
There's more, and more, and more. 

Bcuraboi — 

0 my girl, 

My gold, my fortune, my felicity 1 


1 My gains weic not of odvantwge to ovory one, 
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Streugtli to my soulj dsAth to mine enemy t 
'Welooiue tKe fleet beginnee of my biles! 

0 Abigail) Abigail) that I had thee here too I 
Then my dosirea ‘^eie fully satisfied: 

But I will praotioe thy enlargement tiienoe : 

0 girl I 0 gold 1 0 beauty 1 0 my bliss 1 th$ haps. 
Abigail — 

Father) it draweth towards midnight noW) 

And ’bout this time the nuns begin to wake ; 

To aliun suspioionj therefore) let ns pari 
Sauxtbaa — 

Farewell) xny jcyj send by my fingers take 
A kiss from him that sends it his soul. 

[Aririt AniaAiii above. 
Now Fhoabus ope the eyellda of the day. 

And for the raven wake the morning lark) 

That 1 may hover with her in tiie air ; 
gin^g o’er these) as she does o’er heryoungj 
Semoso placat ds lot djnei'oe.^ [j5lar£e; 


— «te4< 
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Bt Sin WALTER SCOTT. 

("From So&Uwortb.**) 

[Bin WAiTan Boorrt Tbe great Beotoh novelist and poet; bom August 16) 
1771) la Edinbaigli, where he attended the unlveieKy. He praotioed as an advo- 
cate for a whlloi then withdrew from the bar and devoted hla attentlob largely to 
literature. “The Lay of the Last Minstrel (1806) brought him Into proml- 
nonoe aa an author ; and In 1814 he published anonymou^ “ Waverloy," the 
first of the “ Wavorloy Novele.** He became a partner In Constable's publish- 
ing lioiise and the Bollantynes* printing house, In order to realise all sides of 
the profit from his works ,* but bad management and his Immense overdrafte on 
their reaources to build up a'great feudal estate at Abbotsford, loft them so weak 
tiiat the panto of 1686 ruined both. Re wore out hie life in Uie effort to pay up 
in full the liabilities of B1SO,OOQ, and the royeltles on hie books achieved this 
after his deatii. His other great poems are Marmlon “ and the “ Lady of tlie 
Lake," and leaser ones In merit are “Rokeby,” “The Lord of the Islea,“ 
“ Harold the Haontless," “The Bridal of Trlermafn," and “The Ylslou of Bon 
noderlok." Among the “Waverleys” may he otted “Guy Maonerlng," “'Xlio 


tSpantfo; “Beautiful delight o£ mcm^." 

6 
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Antiquary," " Tlie Hanrb of MldloUiiftn,** •* OU Mortality, *♦ “ Bob Boy,*' »* Tho 
Bride of LammeTinoof,” '•Ivanhoe,** ** IConllwortti,** “Tho Abbot," “Quontiti 
DMfwwd,*’ “The Pirate," and " TUo Taltejuaa."] 

It chanced upon that znemoTablo morning, tlint ono of tlio 
earliest of the huntress train, who appeared from her chamber 
in full array for the Chase, was the Friiioesa for whom all 
these pleasures were instituted, England’s Maiden Queen. I 
know not if it were by ohanee, or out of the befitting courtesy 
due to A mistre^ by whom he was so muoh honored, that elio 
hi^ soavoely made one step beyond the threshold of hov cham- 
ber ere Leicester was by her eido, and proposed to hor, until the 
preparations for tlie Chase had been completed, to -view tho 
Fleasance, and the gardens which it connected with the Castle- 
yard. 

To this new scene of pleasures tlioy woUcod, the Earl’s arm 
affording his Sorereign ocoasionol support wliioh sho re- 
quired, where flights of steps, then a favorite oi'nomont in a 
garden, conducted them from terroee to terrace, and from 
parterre to parterre. The ladies in attendanoe, gifted witli 
prudence, or endowed perhaps with tlio amiable desire of act- 
ing os they would he done by, did not ooneeive their duty to 
the Queen’s person required them, tliough they lost not sight 
of her, to approach so near oa to share, or perhaps disturb, uio 
conversation betwixt the Queen and tho Earl, who was not 
only her host but also her most trusted, ostoomod, and favored 
servant. They contented themselves with admiring tlie grace 
o£ this iliustiiouB couple, whose robes of state wore now ox- 
ohouged for hunting suits almost equally magnifloont. 

EUzabetli’s sylvan dress, which was of a bluo silk, witli 
silver lace and aigwHeUes^ approached in form to tliat of tlie 
ancient amazons j and was, therefore, well suited at once to her 
height, and to the dignity of her mien, which hor conscious 
rank and long habits of authority had rendorod in some degree 
too masculine to be seen to the best advantage in ordinary 
female weeds. Leicester’s hunting suit of Linoohi green, riolily 
embroidered with gold, and oi'oased by tlie gay baldric, which 
sustained a bugle horn, and a wood knife instead of a sword, 
became its master, as did his o^er veetmoutB of court or of 
war. For such were the perfections of his form and mien, tliflt 
Leicester waa always supposed to be seen to tho groatost ad- 
vantage in the oharooter and dress which for the time ho ropro- 
Bonted or wore. 
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The oouversation of Elizabeth and the favorite Earl has not 
reached us in detail. But those who watched at some distanoe 
(and the eyes of courtiers and couit ladies ai^e right sharp) were 
of opinion that on no occasion did the dignity of Elizabeth, in 
gesture and motion, seem so decidedly to soften away into a 
mleu expressive of indeciMon and tenderness. Her step was 
not only slow, but even unequal, a thing most unwonted in her 
carriage 3 her looks seemed b^t on the ground, and there was 
a timid dlspositlou to withdraw from her oomptmloii, which ex- 
ternal gesture in females often indicates exactly the opposite 
tendency in the seoret mind. The Bucheas of Kutland, who 
ventured nearest, was even heard to aver that she diaoerned a 
tear in Elizabeth's eye, and a blush on the ohsek; and still 
further, ^*She bent her looks on the ground to avoid mine," 
said the Duchess j <*she who, in her ordinary mood, could look 
down a lion." To what conclusion these symptoms led is suf- 
ficiently evident 3 nor were they probably entirely groundless. 
The progress of private conversation, betwixt two persons of 
different sexes, is often deoiaive of theiT fate, and gives it a turn 
very different perhaps from wliat they themselves anticipated. 
Gallantry becomes mingled with oonveraatlon, and affaotlon and 
passion come gradually to mix with gallantry. Hobles, as well 
as shepherd strains, will, in such a trying moment, say more than 
they intended; and Queens, like village maidens, will listen 
longer tlian they should. 

Horses in the mean while neighed, and champed the bits with 
impatienoe iu the base court; hounds yelled in their oouples, 
and yeomen, rangers, and prickers lamented the exhaling of 
the ^w, whidi would prevent the scent from lying. But Leices- 
ter had another chase in view, or, to speak more justly to^md 
Ifim, had become engaged in it without premeditation, as the 
high-Bpiiited hunter which follows the cry of the hounds that 
have orosaed his patli by accident. The Queen — an accom- 
plished and handsome woman — the pride of England, the hope 
of France and Holland, and the dread of Spain, had probably 
listened with more than usual favor to tliat mixture of -romantic 
gallantry ‘with wUoh she al\rays loved to be addressed ; aud 
the Earl had, in vanity, in ambition, or in both, thrown in more 
and more of that d^oious ingredient, until his importunity, 
became the language of love 

“No, Dudley,” said Elizabeth, yet it was ■with broken ao^ : 
cents — ^ “no, I must be the mother of my people. Other tiwji • 
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that mtJce the lowly maiden happy, are denied to her Sovereign* 

jJo, Leicester, urge it no more — were I aa others, free to 

seeh my own happiness— then, indeed — bnt it oannot— oan- 
not be.— Delay the (diase— delay it for half an hour— and 
leave me, my lord.” 

“How, leave you, madam I” said Leicester. — “ Has my 
madness offended you 7 ” 

“No, Leicester, not so I ” answered the Queen, hastily i “but 
it is madness, and must not be repeated. Go — but go not 
far from hence — and meantime let no one intrude on my 
privacy.” 

While she spoke thus, Dudley bowed deeply, and retired 
with a slow and melancholy air. The Queen stood gazing after 
him, and murmured to herself — ‘“Woro it possible — were it 
Mpoasiblel— butno— no— ISlizabethmiistbe tliowife and 
mother of England alone.” 

As she spoke thus, and in order to avoid some one whose 
step she heard approaching, the Queen turned into the grotto 
in whioh her hapless and yet but too successful rival lay oon- 
oealed. 

The mind of England’s Elizabeth, if somewhat shaken by 
the agitating interview to whioh she had just put a period, was 
of that Arm and decided oharooter which soon recovers its 
natural tone. It was like one of tliose ancient dioiidioal monu- 
ments oalled liooking Stones. Tho Anger of Oupid, boy as ho 
is painted, could put her feelings in motion, but tho power of 
Hercules could not have destroyed their equilibrium. As sho 
advanced with a alow pace toward the imnoat extremity of tho 
grotto, her countenance, ere she had proooedod half the lengtii, 
had recovered its dignity of look, and her mien its air of ooin- 
matid. 

It was thou the Queen became aware that a femalo Aguvo 
was placed beside, or latlier portly behind, an alabtistov column, 
at the foot of whioh arose the pelluold fountain whioh oooupied 
the inmost recess of the twilight grotto. The olnssioal mind of 
Elizabeth suggested the story of Numa and Egeria, and she 
doubted not that some Italion sculptor had here represented 
the Naiad whose inspirations gave laws to Rome. As she ad- 
vanced, she became doubtful whether she beheld a statue or a 
form of Aesh and blood. The unfortunate Amy, indeed, ro- 
mained motdonlese, betwixt the desire whidi she liad to make 
her condition known to one of her own sex, and her awe for the 
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stately fom which approached her^ and which, though her eyes 
had never before behold, her fears instantly suspected to be the 
personage she really was. Amy had arisen from her seat with 
the purpose of addieesing the le^y who entered the grotto alone, 
and, as she at first thought, so opportunely. But when she reool- 
leoted the alarm which Leicester had expressed at the Queen’s 
Imowing aught of their union, and beoame more and more 
satisdod that the person whom she no^Y beheld was Elizabeth 
herself, she stood with one foot adranoed and one withdrawn, 
her arms, head, and hands perfectly motionless, and her olieeks 
as pallid as the ahahaster pedestal against which she leaned. 
Her dress was of pale aea>graeu silk, little distinguished in that 
imperfect light, and somewhat resembled the drapery of a 6re> 
clan Kymph, such on antique disguise having been thought 
the most secure, where so many maskers and revelers were 
assembled ; so that the Queen's doubt of her being a living 
form was justified by all contingent Diroumstanoes, as wall as 
by the bloodless oheek and fixed eye. 

Elizabeth remained in doubt, even after she had approached 
within a few paces, whetlier she did not gaze on a statue so 
ounningly fashioned that by the doubtful light it could not be 
distinguished from reality. She BtO]>ped, therefore, and fixed 
upon this interesting object her princely look with so mnoh 
keenness that the astonishment which bad kept Amy immov 
able gave away to awe, and she gradually oast down her eyes 
and dropped her head under the oomroanding gaze of the Sov- 
ereign. Still, however, she remained in all respects, saving 
this slow and profound inclination of the head, motioideBB and 
silent. 

From her dress, and the casket which slie instinctively held 
in her liand, Elizabeth naturally conjectured that the beautiful 
but mute figure which she beheld ^Yt^8 a performer in one of 
the various theatrical pageants which had been placed hi difier- 
ent situations to surprise her with their homage, and that the 
poor player, overcome witii awe at her presence, had either for- 
got the part assigned her, or lacked courage to go tlirough it* 
It was natural and courteous to give her some encouragement $ 
and Elizabeth accordingly said, in a tone of ooiidesoending 
kindness — ” How now, fair Nymph of this lovely grotto — art 
thou spellbound and struck with dumbness by the wicked 
enchanter whom men term Fear?— We ore his sworn enemy, 
maiden, and con reverse his charm. Speak, we command thee.’* 
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Instead of answering iier by 6X)eeob| the unfortunate Coun- 
tess dropped on her Icnee before ^e Queen, let her onsket fall 
from her hand, and olasping her palms together, looked up in 
the Queen’s face with such a mixed agony of' fear and supidi- 
oation that Elizabeth was considerably affected. 

»Wliat may this mean?” she said; “this is a stronger 
passion than befits the occasion. Stand up, damsel — what 
wouldst thou have with us ? ” 

“Your protection, madam,” faltered forth the unhappy 
petitioner. 

“Each daughter of England has it while slie is worthy of 
it,” replied the Queen j ^*but your distress seems to Iiave a 
deeper root than a forgotten ta^. Why, and in what, do you 
orave our protection ? ” 

Amy hastily endeavored to recall what she were best to 
say, which might secure herself from tlie imminent dangers 
that surrounded her, without endangering her husband j and 
plunging from one thought to another, amidst tlm chaos whioh 
filled her mmd, she could at length, in answer to tlie Queen's 
repeated inquiries in what slie sought protection, only falter 
out, “ Alas I I know not.” 

“This is foUy, maiden,” said Elizabeth, impatiently; for 
there was something in the extreme confusion of the suppliant, 
which irritated her ourioslty, as well os interested her feelings. 
“ The sick man must tell his malady to the physician, nor are 
WB accustomed to ask questions so oft, without receiving an 
answer.” 

“ 1 request — I implore,” stammered forth the unfortunato 
Countess, — “I heseeoh your gracious proteotion ^ against ^ — 
against one Varney. ” She choked ^vell-nigh as she uttered the 
fatal word, whioh was mstantly caught up by the Queen. 

“What, Vai'ney, — Sir Richard Varney, — the servant of 
Lord Leicester I — What, damsel, are you to him, or he to 
you ? ” 

“I — I — was his prisoner — and ho practiced on my life — 
and I broke forth to — to ” 

“ To throw thyself on luy protection, doubtless," said Eliza- 
beth. “ Thou shalt have it — that is if thou art worthy; for 
we will sift this matter to the uttermost. — Thou art,” she said, 
bending on the Ooiuitess an eyo whicli seemed designed to 
pierce -her very inmost soul, — “thou art Amy, daughter of 
Sir Hugh Robsart of Lidoote Hall ? ” 
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** Forgive me — forgive me — most graoious priaoess 1 ** said 
Amyt dropping onoe more on Imr knee, from whiob. she Lad 
arisen. 

For what should I forgive thee, silly wenoh 7 ” said Bliza- 
Letb ; for Leiug the daughter of thine own father 7 Thou art 
brainsick, surely. Well, I see I must Avring the story from 
thee by inohea. Thou didst deceive thine old and honored 
father — thy look oonf esses it — cheated Master Tressilian — 
thy blush avouches it*~and married this same Varney.” 

Amy sprung on her feet, and interrupted the Queen eagerly 
with, “ lilo, madam, no — as there is a God above ue, I am not 
the sordid wretdi you would make me 1 1 am not the wife 
of that contemptible slave— of that most deliberate villain I 
I am not the wife of Varney I I would rather be the bride of 
Destruction I ” 

The Queen, overwhelmed in her tmn by Amy*s vehemenoe, 
stood silent for an instant, and then replied, “ Why, God ha’ 
mercy, woman 1 — I see thou oanst talk fast enough when the 
theme likes thee. Nay, tell me, woman,*’ she continued, for to 
the impulse of curiosity was now added tliat of an undefined 
jealousy that some deception had been practioed on her, — tell 
me, woman — for by God’s day, I wHiL know— whose wife or 
whose paramour art thou ? Speak out, and bo speedy. — Thou 
wert better dally with a lioness than with Elizabeth. ’* 

Urged to this extremity, dragged os it were by irresistible 
force to the verge of a precipice which she saw but could not 
avoid, — permitted not a moment’s respite by the eager words 
and menacing gestures of tlie offended Queen, Amy at length 
uttered in despair, The Earl of Leicester knows it all.” 

a xhe Earl of L^oester 1 ” said Blizabetb,. in utter astonish' 
ment. — “ The Earl of Leicester 1 ” slie repeated, with kindling 
anger, — “Woman, thou art set on to this — tiiou dost belie 
him— he talces no keep of such things as thou art. Thou art 
suborned to slander &e noblest lord, and the truest'hearted 
gentleman, in England! But were he the right band of our- 
trust, or something yet dearer to us, thou shslt have thy hear- 
ing, and that in his presence. Oome with me — come with me 
instantly I ” 

As Amy shrunk back with terror, whiob the incensed Queen 
interpreted as that of conscious, guilt, Elizabeth rapidly ad- 
vanced, seized on her arm, and hastened witli swift and long 
steps out of the grotto, and along tlie prinoipnl alley of the 
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PldasanoOi dragging with her the temfled Countess, whom she 
still held hy the arm, and whose utmost exei^tions oould hut 
just heep pace with those of the indignant Queen. 

Leioester was at this moment the oenter of a splendid group 
of lords and ladles assembled together under an arcade, or pois 
tloo, which closed the alley. The company had drawn together 
in that place, to attend the commands of her Majesty when the 
hunting party should go forward, and their astonisliment may 
bo imagined, when, instead of seeing Elizabeth advance toward 
them with her usual measured dignity of motion, they beheld 
her walking so rapidly that she woe in the midst of &em ere 
they were aware ; and then observed, with fear and surprise, 
that her features were flushed hetwint anger and agitation, that 
her hair was loosened by her haste of motion, and ^at Imr eyes 
sparkled aa they were wont when the spirit of Henry VIII. 
mounted highest in his daughter. Nor were they less aston> 
ished at the appearance of the pale, attenuated, half-dead, yet 
still lovely female, whom the Queen uphold by main strength 
with one hand, while with the otlmr slid waved aside the ladies 
and nobles who pressed toward her under the idea that she was 
taken suddenly ill. — « Whore is my Lord of Loiooster?” sho 
aaid, in a tone that thrilled with astonishment all the oourtiei^ 
who stood around. — ** Stand forth, my Lord of Leicester 1 ” 

If, in the midst of the most serene day of summer, when all 
is light and laughing around, a thunderbolt were to fall from 
the clear blue vault of heaven, and rend the earth at the very 
feet of some careless travolor, be oould not gaze upon the smol- 
dering chasm which so unexpectedly yawned before him with 
hsdf ^e aatonlshment and fear which Leicester felt at the sight 
that so audi^uly preseuted itself. Ho had tliat instant been 
receiving, with a political affeotatiou of disavowing and mis- 
understanding their meaning, the half-uttered, hnlf-intimated 
congratulations of the courtiers, upon the favor of tlie Queen, 
carried apporently to its highest pitch during the interview of 
that morning j from which most of them seemed to augur that 
he might soon arise from their equal in rank to become tlieir 
master. And now, while the subdued yet proud smile witli 
whioh he disclaimed those inferences was yet curling his oheek, 
the Queen shot into the oirole, her passions excited to the uttem 
moat i and, supporting with one hand, and apparently without 
an effort, the pole and sinking form of liis almost expiring wife, 
and pointing wiUi the finger of the other to her half-dead fea- 
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tares, demanded in a voloe that sounded to the ear of the as- 
tounded statesman like the last dread trumpet oall, that is to 
summon body and spirit to the judgment seat, “JCno^rest thou 
tins woman ? ** 

As, at tlie blast of that lost trumpet, the guilty shall call 
upon the mountains to oovor them, Leicester’s inward thoughts 
invoked the stately oioh which he had built in his pride, to 
burst its strong oonjunotion, and 070rwhelm them in its ruins. 
But the cemented stones, architrave and battlement, stood fast ; 
and it was the proud master himself who, as if some actual 
pressure had bent him to the earth, loioeled down before BUzo- 
bath, and prostrated his brow to the marble flagstones on whioh 
she stood. 

Lelooster,” said Elizabeth, in a voice whioh trembled with 
paeaion, *‘could I think thou hast practiced on me — on me thy 
Sovereign — on me tliy oonflding, thy too partial mistresa, the 
base and ungrateful deception which thy present confusion sur. 
mises — by ^ that is holy, false lord, ^at head of thine were 
in AS great pei'il as ever was thy father’s I ’* 

Leioester had not conscious innocence, but he had pride to 
support him. He raised slowly his brow and features, which 
were black and swollen witli contending emotions, and only 
replied, ** My head cannot fall but by the sentence of my peers 
.^to them 1 will plead, and not to a princess who thus requites 
my futhful service.” 

What 1 my lords,” stud Elizabeth, looking around, we are 
defied, I think — defied in the Oastlewe have ouvs^ves bestowed 
on this proud man \ — My Lord Sluowsbury, you are maidiBl 
of England} attach him of high treason.” 

“Whom does your Grace mean?” said Shrewsbury, much 
surprised, for he had that instant joined the astonished 
circle. 

“Whom should 1 mean, but that traitor Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester I ~ Cousin of Hunsdon, order out your band of gen- 
tlemen pensioners, and take him into instant custody. ->-I say, 
vlllaiu, make haste I ” 

Hunsdon, a rough, old noble, who, from his relationship to 
the Boleyns, was acoustomed to use more freedom with the. 
Queen than almost any otlier dared to do, replied bluntly, 
“And it is like your Grace might order me to Tower to- 
morrow for making too much haste. I do beseech you to; be 
patient.” 
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“Patient — -God*8 life!*' exolaimed the Queen, “name not 
tlie word to me— thou know’st not of what he is guilty I ” 

Amy, who had by this time in some degree recovered her- 
self, and who saw her husband, as she oonoeived, in the utmost 
danger from the rage of an offended Sovereign, instantly (and 
alas, how many women have done the same 1 ) forgot her own 
wrongs, and her own danger, in her apprehensions for him, and 
tlirowing herself before the Queen, embraced her knees, while 
she exclaimed, “He is guiltlessi madam, he is guiltless — no one 
can lay aught to the charge of the noble Leicester.” 

minion,” answered the Queen, “didst not thou thy- 
self say that the Earl of Leicester was privy to thy whole 
history ? *’ 

“ Did I say so 7 ” repeated the unhappy Amy, laying aside 
every consideration of consistency, and of self-interest. “ Oh, 
if 1 did, I foully belied him. May God so judge me, as I 
believe he was never privy to a thought that would harm 
me I” 

“Woman 1 ” said Elizabeth, “I will know who has moved 
thee to this I or my wrath — and the wrath of kings is a flam- 
ing fire — shall wither and consume thee like a weed in the 
furnace.” 

As the Queen uttered this threat, Leicester’s better angel 
called his pride to liis aid, and reproached him with the utter 
extremity of meanness which would overwhelm him forever if 
he stooped to take shelter under the generous interposition of 
his wife, and abandoned her, in return for her Irindness, to the 
resentment of the Queen. He had already raised his head, 
with the dignity of a man of honor, to avow his marriage, and 
proolaim himself the protector of his Countess, when Varney, 
bom, as it appeared, to be his master’s evil genius, rushed into 
the presence, with every mark of disorder on his face and 
apparel. 

“ What means this saucy intrusion ? ” said Elizabeth. 

Varney, with the air of a man overwhelmed with grief 
and oonfusion, prostrated himself before her feet, ezolaiming, 
“Pardon, my Liege, pardon I- — or at least let your justice 
avenge itself ou me, where it is duej but spare my noble, my 
generous, my innocent patron and master I ’* 

Amy, who was yet kneeling, started up as slie saw the man 
whom she deemed most odious place himself so near her, and 
was about to fly toward Leicester, when, oheclced at once by the 
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unoertouity oud even timidity irhioli his looks had leassamed 
as soon ns the appsorsnoe of bis confidant seemed to open a 
new scene, she liung back, and uttering a faint scream, besought 
of her Majesty to cause her to be imprisoned in the lowest 
dungeon of the Castle — to deal with her as the ^rorst of 
criminals — “But spare,” ehe exclaimed, “my sight and hear- 
ing, what will destroy the little judgment I have left — the 
sight of that unutterable and most shameless villain 1 ” 

“ And why, sweetheart ? ” said the Queen, moved by a new 
impulse; “what hath he, this false knight, since such thou 
acoouutest him, done to thee ? ” 

“ Oh, worse than sorrow, madam, and worse than injury ~- 
he has sown dissension where most there should be peace* I 
shall go mod if I look longer on him.” 

“Beslirew me, but I think thou art distraught already,” 
answered the Queen. — “ My Xiord Hunsdon, look to this poor 
distressed young woman, and let her ho safely bestowed and in 
honest keeping, till we require her to be forthcoming. ” 

Two or thrae of the ladles in attendance, either moved by 
compassion for a oreature so interesting, or by some other 
motive, offered tliair service to look after her ; but the Queen 
hriofly answered, “Ladies, under favor, no. — Tou have all 
(give Godthanlca) sharp ears and nimble tongues — oui kiua- 
man Hunsdon has ears of the dullest, and a tongue somewhat 
rough, but yet of the slowest. — > Hunsdon, look to it that none 
have speech of her.” 

“ By Our Lady I ” said Hunsdon, taking in his strong 
sinewy arms the fading and almost swooning form of Amy, 
“ ^e is a lovely child ; and though a rough nurse, your Grace 
hatli given her a kuid one. She is safe with me as one of my 
own ladybirds of daughters.” 

So saying, he oarried hor off unresistingly and almost 
unoonsoiouBly, his war-worn looks and long gray beard min- 
gling witli her light brown tresses, as her head reclined on his 
strong square shoulder. The Queen followed him with her 
eye — she hod already, witli that self-command whioh forms 
so neoessary a port of a Sovereign’B aocompUdiments, sup- 
pressed every appearance of agitation, and seemed as if she 
desired to banish aU traces of her bnrst of passion from the 
reoolleotion of those who had witnessed it. “My Lord of 
Hunsdon says well,” she observed j “he is indeed but a rodgh' 
nurse for so tender a babe.” 
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Loi'd of Hunadon,’* aoid tlie Dean of Saint Aaaph, ** 1 
speak it not in defaination of kis more noble qualities, bath a 
broad license in speech, and garnishes his disooui'se some^rhat 
too freely with the cruel and superstitioua oaths which savor 
both of profanencss and of old papistrie.** 

»It is the fault of his blood, Hr. Dean,** sud the Queen, 
turning sharply round upon the reverend dignitary as he spoke ; 

and you may blame mine for the same diatemperature. The 
Boleyns were ever n hot and plain-epoken race, more hasty to 
speak their mind tlian careful to choose their expressions. 
And, by my word hope there is no sin in that affirmation. 
— il question if it were much oooled bymbdng with tliat of 
Tudor.*' 

As she made this lest observation, slie smiled graciously 
and stole her eyes almost insensibly round to seek those of the 
Bari of Leicester, to whom she now began to think slie liad 
spoken with hasty harshness upon the unfounded suspicion of 
a moment. 

The Queen’s eye found the Bari in no mood to accept the 
implied offer of conciliation. His own looks had followed, with 
late and rueful repentance, the faded form wliioh Hunsdon had 
just borne from the presence ; they now reposed gloomily on 
the ground, but more — so at least it seemed to Blizabeth — 
with the expression of one who has recmved an unjust affront, 
than of him who is conscious of guUt. She turned her face 
angrily from him, and said to Varney, ** Speak, Sir Klohord, 
and explain these riddles-^ thou hast sense and tlie use of 
speech, at least, which elsewhere we look for in vain.*' 

As she said this, she darted another resentful glance to- 
ward Leicester, while the wily Varney hastened to tell liis own 
story. 

“Your Majesty’s piercing eye,*' he said, **haB already de- 
tected the cruel malady of my b^oved lady ; whiob, unhai^py 
tiiat I am, I would not suffer to be expressed in the oertidoate 
of her idiysioian, seeking to conceal what has now brolcen out 
with so much the more scandal.” 

<<ShB is then distraught?” said the Queen — indeed we 
doubted not of it— her whole demeanor bears it out. I found 
hex moping in a ootner of yonder grotto; and every word she 
spoke— which Indeed I dragged from her os by the rack — ehe 
lostantly recalled and forswore. But how come site hither? 
Wby had you her not in safe keeping ? " 
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“ My giaoions Liege/* said Varney^ the worthy gentleman 
under whose ohorge 1 left her, Master Anthony Foster, has 
come hither but now, as fast as man and horse can travel, to 
show me of her escape, which she managed with the art peculiar 
to many who are afflioted with tins malady. He is at hand for 
examination.** 

<*Let it be for another time,** said the Queen. “ But, Sir 
Biohard, we envy you not your domestic felicity; your lady 
railed on you bitterly, end seemed ready to swoon at behold- 
ing you.** 

<*It is the nature of persons in her disorder, so please your 
Grace,** answered Varney, *Ho be ever most inveterate in their 
spleen against those whom, in their better moments, they hold 
nearest and dearest.** 

We have heard so. Indeed,** said Elizabeth, <*and give faith 
to the saying.** 

‘*May your Grace then he pleased,'* said Varney, <‘to oom- 
mand my unfortunate wife to be delivered into the oustody of 
her friends ? ’* 

Leicester partly started; but, making a strong eHort, he 
subdued his emotion, while Elizabeth answered sharply, You 
are something too hasty, Master Varney ; we will have first a 
report of the lady’s heedth and state of mind from Masters, our 
own physician, and then determine what sho)! be thought just. 
Vou shall have license, however, to see her, tiiat if there be any 
matrimonial quairel betwixt you — such ^ngs we have heard 
do ooour, even betwixt a loving couple — you may make it up, 
without farther scandal to our court, or trouble to ouiaelves." 

Varney bowed low, and made no other answer. 

Elizabeth ag^ looked toward Leicester, and said, *^th a 
degree of oondeaoenaion which could only arise out of tiie mpst 
heartfelt interest, *^X>isoord, as the Xt&lian poet says, will find 
her way into peaceful convents, as w^ as into the privacy of 
families ; and we fear our own guards and ushers will hardly 
exclude her from courts* My 1/Ord of Leicester, you are 
offended with us, and we have right to be offended with 
you. We will take the lion’s part upon us, wd be the first 
to for^ve.” 

Leicester smoothed his brow, as if by . an effort, but the 
trouble was too deep-seated that its placidity shottld at onoe 
return. He said, however, that which fitted the oocosioD, 
^that he oould not have the. happiness of forgiving, bemuse 
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ati 0 w-lio oommanded him to do bo oould ooinmit no injury 
toward bim«” 

Elisabeth seemed eontent with this reply, and intimated her 
pleasure that the sporta of the morning should proeeedt The 
bugles Bouaded — the hounds bayed^tho horses pronoed^but 
the oourtiera and ladies sought the amusementa to whioh they 
were summoned with hearts very different from those wJUoh 
had leaped to the morning’s rdveth There was doubt, and fear, 
and expectation on. every brow, and aunniae and intrigue in 
every whisper. 

Blount took an opportunity to whisper Into Raleigh’s ear. 
This storm came like a levanter in the Mediterranean.” 

“ Variu/m ei mutaitZs,” answered Baleigh, in a similar tone. 

** Nay, I know naught of yonr Latin,” said Blount ; ** but I 
thank God Tiesailien took. not the sea diU'ing that hurrioane. 
He oould ficaroe have missed shipwreck, knowing as he does so 
little how to trim his sails to a court gale.” 

** Thou wouldst have instructed him ? ” said Raleigh. 

MWliy, I have profited by my time as well as thou, Sir 
Walter,” replied honest Blount. «I am knight as weU os 
thou, and of the earlier creation.” 

“ Now, God further thy wit,” said Raleigh j “but for Tres- 
silian, 1 would 1 knew what were tire matter with him. He 
told me this morning he would not leave his chamber for the 
spaee of twelve hours or thereby, being bound by a promise. 
This lady’s madness, when he shall learn it, will not, I fear, 
cure his infirmity. The moon is at the fullest, and men's 
braine are working like yeast. But bark 1 they sound to 
mount. Let us to horse, Blount; we young knights must 
deserve our spurs.” 

NOW, WHAT IS LOVE? 

Bv em WALTBB BALBlOn. 

[Sis Walteii XUleioii \na bom near Sidnouth, DovDaahlre, 1068 ; entered 
Oriel College, Oxford ; left It to Tolnnteor for the Huguenot oauae In Ih'onoo, aiut 
fought at jAmoo and Monoontour ; wAe lator in varloua expedltlona, end bocAmo 
noted es a dating advonlnter ; waa patronised by Leloeator, and beeamo a 
farorlte of BllsabeUL and hl^ la offlco ; lS8d-1687 fluod oat tbroo expeditions to 
colonize Ainorloa, and In 1687 Qolonized a largo grant In Irdand; in 1609 was 
sent to the IWer for a loye affair ; la 1605 o;(pl<U'ed (ho uoitheaetem oonet of 
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South Amerloa, mid In 1690 inthllabed “The Dlgoovory ol Qqiaua*’; in 1660 
helped win the ^at naval aoUon at Cadis ; In 1607 etorousd S^al ; 1000-1608 
was goyernot of Jersey j after James' accession was Imprisoned In the Tower for 
couspfraGy (lOOS-1010) ; released to go on an exploring ezpedUloo, he violated bis 
parole by malting war on the Spanish settlements, aud waa beheaded Ootober 26, 
161B. While In the Tower he wrote one volnmo of a “ History of the World 
(1614), BttppriMtedl^ James; “ The Prerogative of TexUamente'* (1616) ; “The 
Cabinet CounoU'* (1668) ; and “A Discourse of War."] 


Now, what ia love, 1 pray theo, tell f 
It ia that fountalii a&d t^at well 
YTheio pleaaure and repentance dwell ; 
It ia, perhaps, the aavmoing bell 
That tolls all into heaven or hell*, 

And tliU is love, as I hear tell. 


Yet what la love, I prithee, aay f 
It is a work on holiday. 

It ia Becemher matched with Hay, 
When lusty bloods in fresh array 
Hear ten months after of the play ; 
And this is love, ae I hear aay. 


Yet what ia love, shepherd, soin 7 
It is a sunshine mixed witli rain, 

It is a tootluMhe or like pfdn, 

It is a game where none hath j 
The lass saith no, yet would fdl fain; 
And this is love, as I hear sain. 


Yet, shepherd, what is love, I pray? 

It is a yes, it is a nay, 

A pretty kind of sporting fay, 

It is a thing ^11 soon away, 

Then, nymphs, take vantage while yo may 
And this is love, as I hesx say. 


Yet what is love, good shepherd, show ? 
A thing that oreeps, it cannot go, 

A prize that x^seth to and fro, 

A thii^ for one, a thing for moe, 

And he that proves sh^ find it so; 
And, shepherd, this is lore, I trow. 
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A REPORT OP THE TRUTH OP THE PIGHT 
ABOUT THE ISLES OP AZORES, 

THE LAST OP AUGUSTj IBBtl, BETWIXT THE "REVENGE,*' ONE OF HEB 
UAJESTTS SHIPS. AND AN ABHADA OF THE KING OF SPAIN: 
PENNED B7 THE HONORABLE SIR WALTER RALEIGH, KNIGHT. 

(From “TliePrlnoIpAlNavleflUoiu, Yo^agea, TrafEloka. and DlBOOTerloB of tlio 
English Nation.*’ Colleotod by Richard Hakluyt Preadior, and somstlmo 
8t«^nt of Christ Chnroh in O^otd.) 

Beoausb tiha rumors ora diveraely spread, as wdl ia England 
as in the Low Oountriss and elsewhere, of this late encounter 
between her Majesty’s sbips and the Armada of Spain ; and that 
the Spaniards, aooordiug to their usual manner, fill the world with 
tlieir vainglorious vaunts, making great appearance of victories 
when, on the contrary, themselves are most commonly and shame- 
fully beaten and dishonored | it is agreeable with ^1 good rea- 
son, for manifestation of tlie truth, to overcome falsehood and 
untruth, that the beginning, continuance, and Buooess of this late 
honorable encounter of Sir Richard Grenville and other hor 
Majesty’s Captains with the Armada of Spain should be truly 
set down and published without partiality or false imaginations. 
And it is no marvel that the Spaniard should seek by false and 
sUnderoua pamphlets, advisoes, and letters, to oover their own 
loss, and to derogate from others their due honors, espeoiolly in 
this fight performed far off; seeing they were not ashamed in 
the year 1688, when they purpled the invasion of this land, to 
publish in sundry languages in print groat viotories in woi^s, 
whioh they pleaded to have obtained against this realm, and 
spread the same in a most false sort over all parts of Fronoe, 
Italy, and elsewhere. When, shortly after, it was happily mani- 
fested in very deed to all nations how their navy, whioh they 
termed invlnolble, consisting of one hundred and forty sail of 
ships, not only of their own kingdom but strengthened with the 
greatest argosies, Portugal oaraoks, Florentines, and huge hulks 
of other oountries, were by thirty of her Majesty's own ships 
of war, and a few of our own merohants, by the wise, valiant, 
and advantageous oonduot of the Lord Charles Howard, high 
Admiral of England, beaten and shuffled together, even from 
the Lizard in Cornwall, first to Portland, where they shamefully 
left Don Pedro de Valdes with his mighty ship $ from Portland 
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to Calais, wliere they lost Hugo de Monoado with the gallejs 
of whidi he was oaptaiii; and from Calais, driven with aq[uibs 
from their anohors, were ohased out of the sight of England, 
round about Scotland and Ireland. Where for the sympathy 
of their religion hoping to find snooor and assistance, a great 
part of them were cru^ed against the rooks, and those other 
that landed, being very many in number, were, notwithstand- 
ing, broken, slain, and taken, and so sent from village to vil^ 
lage, coupled in halters, to be ahlpped into England. Where 
her Majesty, of her princely disposition, disdaining to put them 
to death, and scorning either to retain or entertain them, sent 
them all back (^ain to their countriea, to witness and recount the 
worthy achievementa of their invincible and dreadful navy ; of 
whioh the number of soldiers, the fearful burthen of their ships, 
the commanders’ names of every squadron, with all their maga- 
zines of provisions, were put in print as an army and navy unre- 
sistible, and disdelning prevention. With all wnioh so great 
and terrible an ostentatioD, they did not in ^ their sailing 
round about England so muoh as sink, or take, one ship, bark, 
pinnaoe, or cockboat of ours, or ever burnt so muoh as one sheep- 
cote of this land. Whenos, on the contrary, Sir Fronoia Drake 
with only eight hundred soldiers not long before landed in their 
Indies and forced Sant-Iago, Santo Domingo, Cartliagena, and 
the forts of Florida. And after that, Sir John Norris marched 
from Peniche in Portugal with a handful of soldiers to tlie gates 
of Lisbon, being above forty Bi^lieh miles. Where the Earl 
of Essex liimself and other valiast gentlemen braved the olfy of 
Lisbon, encamped at the very gates j from whence, after many 
days* abode, they made retreat by land, in despite of all their 
garrisons, both of lioise and foot. 

In this sort I have a little digressed from my first purpose 
only by the neoessary oompturison of their and our actions : the 
one covetous of honor without ^unt of ostentation ; the other 
so greedy to purchase the opinion of their own a&^irs, and by 
false rumors to resist the blasts of their own dishonors, tliat they 
will not only not blush to spread all manner of untruths, but 
even for the least advantage, be it but for the taking of one 
poor adventurer of the English, will celebrate the victory with 
bonfires in every town — always spending more in fagots than 
the purchase was worth they obtmned. Whenas we never 
thought it wortil the consumption of two billets, when we have 
taken eight or ten of their Indian ships at one time, and twenty 
6 
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of the Brazil fleet. Such is the difterenoe hotweoii true valor 
aud ostentation, and between honorable actions and frivolous, 
vainglorious vaunts. But now to return to my purpose. 

The Lord Thomas Howard with six of her Majesty's ships, 
six victualers of London, the bark ** Raleigh,” and two or three 
other pinnaces riding at anchor near unto Flores, one of the 
westerly islands of the Azores, the last of August in the after* 
noon, had intelligence by one Captain Middleton of the approach 
of the Spanish Armada. Which Middleton, being in a very good 
sailer, had kept them oompauy three days before, of good pur- 
pose, both to discover their forces the more, as also to give advioe 
to my Lord Thomas of their approach. He had no sooner de- 
livered the news than the fleet was in sight. Many of our ships* 
companies were on shore, some providing bollast for their ships, 
others filling of water and refreshing themselves from the land 
with suoh things as they could either for money or by force 
recover. By reason whereof our ships were all pestered, and 
rummaging everything out of order, very light for wont of bal- 
last, and that which was most to our disadvantage, the one half 
port of the men of every ship sick and utterly unserviceable : 
for in the Revenge '* there were ninety diseased; in the ” Bona- 
vonture ** not so many in health as could handle her mainsail. 
The rest, for the most port, were in little better state. The 
names of her Majesty's ships were these as foUoweth i the “ Defi- 
ance,’* which was admiral j the ** Revenge,** vice admiral ; the 
“Bona venture,** commanded by Captain Crosse; the “Lion,” 
by George Fenner ; the “Foresight,” by M. Thomas Vavasour ; 
and the “Crane," by DuflBolX The “Foresight” and tJie 
“ Crane *’ being but small ships : ouly the other were of the 
middle size ; the rest, besides the hark “ Raleigh,** oonimandod 
by Captain Thin, were victualers, and of small force or none. 

The Spanish fleet, having shrouded their approach by rea- 
son of the island, were now so soon at hand that our ships had 
scarce time to weigh their fmohors; but some of them wei'e 
driven to let slip their cables and set sail. Sir Richard Gren- 
ville was the last that weighed— to recover the men that were 
upon the island, which otlierwise had been lost. The Lord 
Thomas, with the rest, very hardly recovered the wind : whiolx 
Sir Richard Grenville, not being able to do, was persuaded by 
the master and others to out his mainsail and oast about, and 
to trust to the sailing of the ship ; for the squadron of Seville 
were on his weather bow. But Sir Rioboi'd utterly refused to 
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turn from the enemy, alleging that be 'uronld rather choose to 
die than to dishonor himself, bis country, and her Majesty’s 
ship, persuading hla company that he \rould pass through the 
two squadrons in despite of them, and enforce those of Seville 
to give him way. Which he performed upon divers of the 
foremost, who, as the mariners term it, sprang their luff and 
fell under the lee of the “ Revenge.** But the other course had 
been the better, and might right well have answered in so great 
an impossibility of prevailing. Ifotwithstanding, out of the 
greatness of his mind, he oould not be persuaded. In the mean 
while, as he attended those whioh were nearest him, the great 
“ San Fliilip” being in the wind of him and coming towards him, 
becalmed his sails in such sort that the ship could neither make 
way nor feel the helm — so huge and high was the Spanish 
ship, being of a thousand aud five hundi^ed tons. Who after 
laid the ** Revenge ’* aboard. When he was thus bereft of hie 
sails, the ships that were under his lee, luffing up, also laid him 
aboard. The said Philip ** carried three tier of ordnance on a 
aide, and eleven pieces in every tder. She shot eight forth right 
out of her ohaae, besides those of her stern ports. 

After the ** Revenge '* was entangled with this Philip,** 
four others boarded her, two on her larboard and two on her 
starboard. The fight thus b^lnulng at three of the olook in 
the afternoon oontinued very terrible all that evening. But 
tlia great <*San Philip** having received the lower tier of tlie 
Revenge,” disoharged with orossbar shot, shifted herself with 
all diligence from her sides, utterly mlsliking her first enter- 
tmnment. Some say that the ship foundered, but we cannot 
report it for trutJi unless we are sasured. The Spanish ships 
were filled with oompaniee of soldiers, in some two hundred 
besides the mariners ; in some five, in others eight hundred.* 
In ours there were none at oil besides (he mariners but the 
eervants of the commanders and some few voluntary gentlemen 
only. After many interchanged volleys of great ordnance and 
amc^ shot, the Spaniards deliberated to enter the " Revenge,** 
and mode divers attempts, lioping to force her by the multitude 
of their armed soldiers, but were repulsed again and again, and 
at ell times beaten back into thmr own ships, or into the seas. 
In tlie beginning of the fight, the <*6borge Noble** of London 
having received some diot through her from the Armada, Ml 
under tlie lee of the ** Revenge,” and asked Sir Richard what 
he would command her, being one of the viotuolers and of 
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small force. Sir Bioliard bade lier save herself and leave him 
to his fortune. After tlie fight had thus, without intermission, 
continued while the day lasted and some hours of the night, 
many of our men were ^ain or hurt, and one of the great gal- 
leons of the Armada and the admiral of tlie hulks both 
sank : and in many other of tlie Spanish ships great slaughter 
was made. Some write that Sir Biohard was very dangerously 
hurt almost in tlie beginning of the fight, and lay speechless for 
a time ere he recovered. But two of tlie “Bevenge’s’’ own 
company, brought home in a ship of Lime from ihe islands 
(examined by some of the lords and others), affirmed that ho 
was never so wounded as that he forsook the upper deck till an 
hour before midnight : and tiien being shot into the body witli 
a musket, as ho was a dressing, he was again shot into the head, 
and withk his surgeon was wounded to death. This agreetli 
also with on examination taken by Sir Franois Qodolphin of 
four other mariuera of tlie same ship being returned, which 
examination tlia said Sir Francis sent unto Master William 
Billigrew, of her Majesty’s privy chamber. 

But to return to the fight: the Spanish ships whioh at- 
tempted to board the ^^Bevenge,’* as they wore wounded and 
beaten off, so always others came in their places (she having 
never less than two mighty galleons by her sides and aboard 
her), so that ere the morning, from three of the dock tlie day 
before, there had fifteen several ai'madas assailed her } and all 
so ill approved their eutertaiiimeut, that they wore by tlie 
break of day for more willing to hearken to a composition than 
hastily to make any more assaults or entries. But as the day 
inorensed, so our men decreased : and as the light grew more 
and more, by so much more grew our disoomforts. For none 
appeared in sight but enemies, saving one small sliip colled 
the Pilgrim,” commanded by tTocob Whiddon, who hovered 
all night to see the success $ bat in the morning, bearing with 
tlie " Bevenge,” was hunted like a hare amongst many raven- 
ous hounds, but escaped. 

All the powder of the ** Bevenge,” to the last barrel, was now 
spent, all her pikes broken, forty of her best men slain, and tlie 
most port of the rest hurt. In the beginning of tlie fight slio 
had but one hundred free from sickness, and fourscore and ton 
siolc laid in hold upon Uie ballast. A small ti'oop to man such 
a ship, and a wcolc garrison to resist so mighty on army I By 
those hundred all was sustained the volleys, boardings, and 
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enterings of fifteen ships of war, besides those which bent her 
at large. On the contrary the Spanish were always supplied 
with soldiers brought from every squadron t all manner of 
arms and powder at will. Unto ours there remained no com* 
fort at all, no hope, no supply either of ships, men, or weapons : 
«->the masts all beaten overboard, all her taokle out asunder, 
her upper work altogether razed, and in effect evened she was 
with the water, but the very foundation or bottom of a ship, 
nothing being left overhead either for flight or defenee. 

Sir Richard finding himself in this distress, and unable any 
longer to make resistance, having endured in this fifteen hours’ 
fight tlie assault of fifteen several armadas (all by turns aboard 
him) and by estimation eight hundred shot of great artillery, 
besides many assaults and entries : and finding himself and the 
ship must needs be possessed by the enemy, who were now all 
oast in a ring round about him (the Revenge” not able to 
move one way or the other, but as she was moved witli the 
waves and billows of the sea), commanded the master gunner, 
whom he knew to be a most resolute man, to split and sink the 
ship that thereby nothing might remain of glory or victory to 
the Spaniards seeing in so many hours’ fight and with so 
great a navy they were not able to take her, having bad fifteen 
hours’ time, above ten thousand men, and fifty and three sail of 
men-of-war to perform it withal —and persuaded the company, 
or as many ns he could induoe, to yield themselves unto God 
and to the mercy of none else ; but as they had, like valiant 
resolute men, repulsed so many enemies, they should not now 
shorten the honor of their notion by prolonging tlieir own lives 
for a few hours or a few days. The iqaster gunner readily con- 
descended, and divers others ; but the oapWn and the master 
\vere of another opinion, and besought Sir Rioliard to have 
oare of them, allegiag that the Spaniards would be as ready to 
entertedn a coiaposition as they were willing to offer the same, 
and that there being divers sufficient and vdiant men yet liv- 
ing, whose wounds were not mortal, they might do their coun- 
try and prince acceptable sex vine herea^r. And whereas Sir 
Riohtu'd had alleged that the Spaniards should never glory to 
have taken one ship of her hlajesty, seeing they had so long 
and so notably defended themselves, they answered that the 
ship had six feet of water in hold, tiiree shot under water 
(wbioh were so weakly stopped that with the first working 
of the sea she must needs sink), and was besides so crushed 
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and bruised that she oould never be removed out of the 
place. 

While the matter traa thus in dispute and Sir Riohord was 
refusing to hearken to any of their reasonS) the master of the 
Revenge ” (for the captain had won unto himself the greater 
party) was convoyed aboard the ** General ’* of Don Alphonso 
Began, who, finding none overhasty to enter the Revenge 
again, doubting lest Sir Richard would have bbwn them up 
and bimsdf, and perceiving by the report of the master of the 
“ Revenge “ his ^ngerous deposition, yielded tlmt all their 
lives should be saved, the company sent to England, and 
tlie better sort to pay such reasonable ransom as their estate 
would bear i and in the mean season they were to be free from 
galleys or impriaonment. To this he so niuoh the rather con- 
descended as well, as I have said, for fear of further loss and 
mischief to themaelvea as also for tiie desire he had to recover 
Sir Rioliard Grenville, whom for his notable valor he seemed 
greatly to honor and admire. 

When this answer was returned—- tliat safety of life was 
promised— the common sort being now at the end of their 
peril, tlie most drew book from Sir Richard and tlie master 
guiuier. It was no hard matter to dissuade men from death to 
life. The master gunner finding himself and Sir Richard thus 
prevented and mastered by the greater number would have 
slain himself with a sword, had be not been by force withheld 
and looked into his cabin. Then tlie ** General** sent many 
boats aboard the ** Revenge,’* and divers of onv men, fearing Sir 
Richard’s disposition, stole away aboard the General” and 
other ships. Sir Biohard thus overmatohed was sent unto by 
Alphonso Bagaii to remove out of the “Revenge,” the ship 
being inarveloua unsavory, filled with blood and bodies of dead 
and wounded men like a slaughterhouse. Sir Riohard answered 
that he might do with his body what he list, for he esteemed 
it not, and as he was carried out of the ship he swooned: 
and, reviving again, desired the company to pray for him. 
The “ Genered ” used Sir Riohai'd with all humanity, and left 
nothing uuattempted that tended to his recovery, highly com- 
mending his valor and worthiness and greatly bewailing the 
danger wherein he was, being unto them a rare spectacle and a 
resolution seldom approved, to see one eliip turn toward so 
many enemies, to endure the charge and boarding of so many 
huge armadas, and to resist and repel the assaults and entries 
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of BO many soldiers. All whioh and more is oonfirmed by a 
Spanish oaptain of the same armada and a present actor in the 
fight, who, being severed from the rest in a storm, was by the 
“ Lion ” of London, a small ship, taken, and is now prisoner In 
London. 

The general commander of the Armada was Don Alphonso 
Began, brother to the Marquis of Santa Cruz. Tlie admiral of 
the Biscayan squadron was Britandona ; of the squadron of 
Seville, the Marquis of Aruinbuioh. The hulke and dyboate 
were commanded by Luis Ooutinho. There were sloiu and 
drowned in this fight well near one thousand of the enemies 
and two special commanders, Don Luis de St. John, and Don 
George de Frunaria de Malaga, as the Spanish captain confess* 
eth, besides divers otliers of special account, whereof as yet 
report is not made. 

The ** Admiral’* of the hulks and the Ascension” of Seville 
were both sunk by the side of the ** Revenge ” ; one other lecov* 
ered the road of Saint Michael and sank also there ; a fourth 
ran herself with the shore to save her men. Sir Richard died, 
as it is said, the second or third day aboard the “General,” and 
was by them greatly bewailed. What became of bis body, 
whether it was buried iu the sea or on the land, we know not. 
The comfort that remaineth to his friends is that he hath ended 
Ills life honorably in respect of the reputation won to his nation 
and country, and of the same to his posterity, and that, being 
dead, ha hath not outliyed his own honor. 

For the rest of her Majesty’s ships that entered not so far 
into the Bght as the “ Revenge,” tlie reasons and causes were 
these. . . . The island of Flores was on the one side, fifty-* 
three sail of the Spanish, divided into squadrons, on the other, 
all as full filled with soldiers as they could contain. Almost 
the one half of our men sick and not able to serve; the ships 
grown foul, unrummaged, aud scarcely able to bear any sail for 
want of ballast, haying been six months at the sea before. If 
all the rest had entered, all had been lost, for tlie very huge- 
ness of the Spanish fleet, if no other violence had been offered, 
would have orushed them between them into shivers. Of which 
the dishonor and loss to the Queen had been far greater than 
the spoil or harm that the enemy oould any way have received. 
Notwithstanding, it is very true that the Lord Thomas would 
have entemd between the squadrons, but tlie rest would not 
oondesoend i and Ihe master oi his own ship offered to leap into 
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the sea rather than to oonduct that her Majesty’s ship and the 
rest} to he a prey to the enemy T7h6re tliere was no hope nor 
possibility either of defense or victory. Which also in zny 
opinion had ill sorted or answered the discretion and trust of 
a general — to commit himself and his charge to an assured 
destruction without hope or any likelihood of prevailing} tliereby 
to diminish the strength of her Majesty’s navy} and to enrlolr 
the pride and glory of the enemy. The ** Foresight}” of the 
Queen’s, commanded by M. Thomas Vavasour, performed a 
very great dght and stayed two hours as near the ^^Hovenge” as 
the weather would permit him, not forsaking the fight till he 
was likely to be encompassed by the squadrons, and with great 
difficulty cleared hims^. The rest gave divers volleys of shot 
and entered as far as the place permitted, and their own neces- 
sities to keep the weather gauge of the enemy, until they were 
parted by night. A few days after tlie fight was ended and the 
English prisonei's dispersed into the Spanish and Indian ships, 
there arose so great a storm from the west and northwest that 
all the fleet was dispersed, as well ns the Indian fleet wliioh was 
then oome unto them, os the rest of the Armada that attended 
their arrival, of whioh fourteen sail, togetlier with the Re- 
venge,” and in her two hundred Spaniards, were oast away 
upon the island of Saint Michael. So it pleased them to honor 
the burial of that renowned ship, the ** Revenge,” not suffering 
her to perish alone for the great honor she h^ achieved in her 
lifetime. . . . 

To conclude : it hath ever to this day pleased God to prosper 
and defend her Majesty, to break the purposes of malloious 
enemies, of forsworn traitors, and of unjust practices and inva- 
sions. She hath ever been honored of the worthiest kings, 
served by faithful subjects, and shall, by tlic favor of God, resist, 
repel, and confound all attempts whatsoever against her sacred 
person or kingdom. In the mean time let ^e Spaniai'd and 
traitor vaunt of their suooess, and we, her true and obedient 
vassals, guided by tlie shining light of her viitues, shall always 
love' her, serve her, and obey her to the end of our lives. 
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THE «REVENQE.’*^ 

A Ballad ov tee Fleet. 

Bt ALFilBD TBNMYBON. 

[Alfred TsKBraov, IUron TEMErsoM: Sngllali podt; boi'D at Souwaliy, 
England, Anguafc 0, IBOfi ; died at Aldm>rth, October 0, 1802. His first poems 
were pubUsbed with hla brother Cbarlos' In a small volume entitled " Poems of 
Two Bcothen,” la 18S7. Two years later ha won tho clianoellor'a gold medal 
lor his prise poem, “Tlznbuotoo.** Tbe following year earns h!s ''Poems, 
Chiefly Lyrlool,” In 1882 a new volnme of znlsoEdlaneous poems was published, 
and was attacked savagely by the ^uoWerly Eevfsu. Ten yeata aCterwavd 
another volume of mtscellAneous verse was oollocted. In 18i7 he puhltahed 
“ThePrlofloss," which was warmly received. In 1860 came "In hCemortam," 
and he woa appointed poet lameote to snooeed WocdawotUi. Among hla oUmr 
works may bo mentioned] "Idylls of tim Xing," 1660 { "Enooh Arden" 
and "The Holy Grail," 1860; "Queen Kory," 1676 ; “Harold," 1670 j "The 
Oup," 1881; “Tlieslss," 1886; "Looksley Hall Sixty Yean Alter," 1866; 
"TheEoresten" and "The Death of CEnone," I 868.3 

t 

At FlorfiB in the Azores 81 k Eichard Grenville lay» 

And ft pinnace, like a fluttered bicd, came flying from far away : 

** Spanish ehipa of war at sea I we have sighted fifty^three I ** 

Then sware Lord Thomas Howard: '*’Fore God I am no coward; 
But I cannot meet them here, for my ships are out of gear, 

And the half my men ore sick. 1 must fly, but follow quick. 

We ore six ships of the line ; can we fight witli flfly-'Uiiee f ” 

n* 

Then spake Sir Blohard Grenville: "I know you are no oowardj 
You fly them for a moment to fight with them again. 

But IWe ninety men and more that are lying aiok ashore. 

I should count myself the coward if I left them, my Lord Howard, 
To these Inquisition dogs and the devildoms of Spsin.*' 

in. 

60 Lord Howard paet away with five ships of war that day, 

Till he melted like a cloud in the silent summer heaven ; 

But Sir Biohard bore in hand all his sick men from the lend 
Very carefully and slow, 

Men of Bidefoid in Devon, 

And we laid them on the ^loat down below; 

Vos we brought them all aboard, 

And they blest him in their pain, that they were not left to Spain, 
To the thumbscrew and the stake, for the glory of the Lord. 

' By pemtaslon of lUc publluhen, KaoniUlau & Oo., LtA 
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IV, 

He bad only a bimdred seamen to work the ship and to fights 
And be sailed away from Flores till the Spaniard came in sight, 
With bis huge sea'oastles heaving upon the weather bow< 

** Shall we fight or shall we fiy ? 

Good Six Biohaid, tell us now, 

For to fight is but to die I 

Therein be little of ue left by the time tbla eun be set ” 

And Sir Biohard said agaiu : " Ws be all good English men. 

Let us bang these dogs of Seville the children of the devil, 

For I never turned my baok upon Don or devil yet.” 


T. 

Sir Bicliavd spoke and he laughed, and we roared a hurrah, and so 
The little Bevenge” ran on sheer into tiie heart of the foe, 

Witli her hundred fighters on deck, and her ninety aiok below; 

For half of their fleet to the right and half to the left were seen, 
And the little ^'Bevenge ” ran on thro* the long sea lane between. 

TI. 

Thousands of their soldiers looked down from tlieir deoks and 
laughed, 

Thousands of their seamen made mock at the mad little oraft 
Banning on and on, till delayed 

By their mountdnlike <<San FhiUp,” ^at, of fifteen hundred tons, 
And up^hodowing high above us with her yawning tiers of guns, 
Took the breath from our sails, and we stayed. 


vn. 

Aud while now the great “ San Philip” hung above us like a dloud 
Whence the thunderbolt will 
Long and loud, 

Four galleons drew away 
From the Spanisli fleet tiiat day. 

And two upon the larboard and two upon the siarboard lay, 

And the battle thunder broke from them all. 


vm. 

But anon the great “ Son Philip,” she bethought herself and went 
Having that within her womb that had left her ill content ; 

And the rest they came aboard us, and they fought us hand to hand, 
For a dozen times they came wi^ tlieir pikee and musketeers, 

And a dozen times we shook ^em ofi as a dog that shakes his ears 
When he leaps from the water to the land. 
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n. 

And ths eun vent downi and the stois came out far over the eummei 
sen, 

But never a moment ceased the fl^ht of the one and the fiftjr.thi'ee. 
Ship after ship, the whole night long, their high-built galleons oame, 
Ship alter sliip, the whole night long, with her battle thunder and 
flame; 

Ship ofter ship, the whole night long, drew back with her dead and 
her shame. 

For some were sunk and many were shattered, and so oould fight us 
no more— 

God of battles, was ever a battle like this in the world before ? 

X. 

For lie said, *' Fight on 1 fight on I ” 

Tho’ his vessel was all but a wreck; 

And it ohanoed that, when half of ^e short summer night was gone, 
With a grisly wound to be drest he had left the deck, 

But a bullet struck him that vr&a dressing it suddenly dead, 

And himself he was wounded again in the side and the head, 

And he said, Fight on I fight on 1 " 

XI* 

And the night went down, and the sun smiled out far over the sum- 
mer sea, 

And the Spanish fleet with broken sides lay round us all in a ring; 
Bat they &red not touch ue again, for tliey feared that we etill could 
sting, 

So tliey watched what the end Avould bo. 

And we had not fought them in vain, 

But in perilous plight were we, 

Seeing forty of our poor hundred were slain, 

And half of the rest of us maimed for life 

In the crash of the oonnonades and the desperate strife; 

And the slok men down in the hold were most of them stark and cold, 
And the pikes were all broken or ben1> and the powder was all of it 
spent; 

And the masts and the rigging were lying over the side; 

But Sir Bichacd cried in his English pride, 

" We have fought snob a fight for a day and a night 
As may never be fought again I 
We have won great glory, my men I 
And a day less or more 
At sea or ashore, 

We die— does it matter when? 
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Bifik me the Hastor Guuner sink hei) split hev la twain t 
EeH into tlie hands of Godj not into the hands of Spain I 

ZtL 

And the gunner said Ay, ay," but tlu seamen made reply : — 
have ohildten, we have wives, 

And the Lord hath spared our lives. 

Wo will mtdce the Spaniard promise, if we yield, to let ne go*, 

We shall live to fight c^n and to strike anotixer blow." 

And the lion there lay ^ing, and i^ey yielded to the foe. 

xm. 

And the stately Spanish men to iheir flagship bore him then, 
Where th^ laid him by the most, old Sir Eidhard oaught at lasi^ 
And th^ paised him to his face with their oonrtly foreign grace} 
But he rose upon their deeka, and he oiied: 

“I have fought for Queen and Fmth like a valiant man and tine ; 
I have only done my duty os a man is bound to do : 

With a joyful spiiit 1 Sir Bichard Grenville did 
And he fcdl upon their decks, and he died. 


XIV. 

And they stared at the dead that had been so valiant and true, 

And had holden the power and glory of Spain so cheap 
That he dared her with one litUe ship and his English few ; 

Was he devil or man ? He was devil for aught tliey knew, 

Bat they aaak his body with honor down into the deep, 

And they manned the '*Bevenge” with a swarthier alien crew, 

And away she staled with her loss and longed for her own} 

When a wind from the lands they had ruined awoke from sleep, 
And the water began to heave tiie weatlxer to moan, 

And or ever that evening ended a great gale blew, 

And a wave like the wave that is rtdsed by an eartiK^uake grow, 

Till it smote on their hulls and their sails and their masts and tlieii 
flags, 

And the whole sea plunged and fell on the shot-shattered navy of 
Spain, 

And the little '^Beveage*' herself went down by the island crags 
To be lost evormoie in the main* 
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PHILASTER. 

Bs BBAUM027T AifD FLETCHEB. 

[BfiAuuoKT AKD Fletoiiur : Two famonaEllzabeUiftn di'amatlafcs who were ao 
oloady aasoolated Iti their Uvea and labors th(A their names hare become IndUso- 
lubly aiilted. They lived In the same house not iar from tho Gloho Theater on 
the Banksido, sharing all things In common, and from IdOO until 1010 wrote In 
oomblnatlon a largo number of dismas, the most notable being “ The Maid’s 
Tragedy,” “Pbllaator,” *' A King and No King,” ”The Knight of tho Burn- 
ing Featlo,” ” Cupld’fl Revenge.” Beaumont and Fletohcr wore very popnUff 
with tholr aontemporarles, and Dryden Informa ua that In hJa time their plays 
were performed oftener tlmn tliose Shakespeare. 

Braimla Beaumont was born at 0x800-1)160, LcAoeBteirsihlTe, In IfiSi, the eon 
of a judge of Common Plena. At tvmlve he entered Oxford, and in 1000 was ad- 
mitted a mombev of Xtinoolu's Lin, but does not seem to have pursued bis legal 
atudles. lie made tlie aoqualutanoe of Ben Jonson at tho Mermaid Tavern, aud 
wrote Qommondatory voreea to some of his dramas. Ho died at the early age of 
thixty-two, axidwaabutledln Westminster Abbey. 

John Fletoher woa bom at Rye, Sussex, Becemben', 1679. He was for some 
time a student of Rennet College (now Corpus), Cambridge, where he aoqnlred 
a reputation for dlaael<Ml erudition. From tiiat time until hie moating with Beau- 
mont in 1600 nothing definite is known of hts life. Ho died of the plsgiie in 
London, Anguat, 1026, and was burled in the Choroh ol Sh Savior’s. Besides 
the plsyu above mentioned Fletoher wrote witli Massinger, Rowley, and others, 
”The Knight of Malts,” ”Thleiiy and Thoodorot,’^ ”lhie Spanhdi Curate,” 
”The Fair Maid of the Inn,’* “The Two Boble Kinstnen” (In wbloh Bhake- 
apearoprobablyhadasharo). Hewassoleauthorof "TboFatthfulShepherdssa”; 
” The Humorous Lleutenaat," and ” Bale a Wife and have a Wife. ”] 


^ PQILASXBS. 

Pftfiewter— 

Oh, that 1 had boon nourished in these woods 
With milk of goats and aooms, and nob known 
The right of oiwns nor the dissemhling trains 
Of women’s looks \ but digged myself a oave, 

Where I, my fire, my oattle, and ihy bed. 

Might have been shut together in one shed ; 

And then had taken me some mountain girl, 

Beaten with winds, chaste as the hardened rooks 
Whereon she dwells, that might have strewed my bed 
With leaves and reeds, and with the skins of beasts, 
Our nrighboTB, and have borne at her big breasts 
My large coarse issue I This had been a life 
Tree from vexation. 

Bellarto— iShter Bbllario. 

Ob, wicked men I 

An innoomit may walk safe among beasts { 
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Kolthing assaults sid liei'd. [Aiid^ See, my grieved lord 
Sits as Ms soul were searohiog out a 
To leave Me body t -^Faxdou me, tbai must 
Break tliy last commaudment; for I must spealc: 

You that are grieved can pity; bear, my lord I 
Phila^$r — 

Is there a creature yet mlBeiable, 

That I cau pity ? 

Bdlario — 

Oh, my uoble lord, 

View my strange fortune, and bestow on me, 

Aoooxding to yout bounty (if my eervioe 
Can merit nothing), so muoh as may serve 
To keep that little pieoe I hold of life 
From cold and hunger! 

PhUaatBT — 

Is it thou 7 begone 1 

do, sell those niisbeseeming clothes thou wear’s^ 

Aud feed thyself witli them. 

Bellario-^ 

Alas, my lord, I cau get nothing for them I 
The silly oounti'y people tliinh ^tis treason 
To touoh auoh gay things. 

Phtlaatw^ 

Kow, by my life, this is 

Unkindly done, to vex me with thy sight. 

Thou’xt fallen again to thy dissembling trade : 

How ahouldst tliou think to cozen me again 7 
Eemaina tliere yet a plt^e untried for me 7 
Even so thou wept’st, and lookod’s^ and spok^st when first 
I took thee up : 

Curse on the time I If tby commanding tears 

Can work on any other, use thy ut ; 

ni not betray it. Which \ray wilt tliou take ? 

That I may shun thee, for thine eyes ore poison 
To mine, and I am loath to grow in rage: 

This way, or that way 7 
BeUtxrio^^ 

Any will serve ; but I will ohoose to have 
That path in chase that leads imto my grave. 

\JSs:mni amraily, 

Enter on one eida Dxoir, and on the other two Woodmen. 
Tlton — 

This is the strangest sudden chance ! You, Woodmen I 
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First Woodman — My Lord Dion ? 

D/on— Saw yon a lady oome this way on a sable horse studded 
witHi stars of white ? 

Second Woodman — Was she not young and tall ? 

Dion~-Yoe. Bode she to the wo^ or to the plain? 

Second IToodman— l^tuth, my lord, we saw none. 

\Bxeunt Woodmen. 

D^^Flague of your queations tlien I 
Enter OnsBEUotrT. 

What, is aha found? 

Clermont -~2Tor will be, I think. 

Dion — Let him seek liia daughter himself. She oannot stray 
about a little, but the wholo oourt must be in arms. 

Ole)'emont — There's already a thousand fatherless tales amongst 
us. Some say, her horse ran away with her; some, a wolf pursued 
her others, it was a plot to kill her, and that armed men were seen 
in the wood : but, questionless, she rode away willingly. 

Enter Xirro, Thbasilutb, a>td Attendants. 

King^ 

Where is she ? 

Clermont — 

Sir, I cannot tell. 

JSng— 

How’s that? 

Answer me so again I 
Clermont — 

Sir, shall I lie ? 

King^ 

Yes, lie and damn, rather than ttil me that. 

I say agdn, where is she ? Matter not I — 

Sir, speak you; where is she? 

Dion — 

Sir, I do not know. 

EX-ng — 

Speak that again so boldly, and, by Heaven, 

It is thy last! ^ You, fellows, answer me; 

Where is she? Mark me, all; I am your King; 

I wish to see my daughter; show her me; 

I do command you all, as you are subjects, 

To show her me 1 What I am I not your King ? 

If ay, then am I not to be obeyed ? 

Dion — 

Yob, if you oommand tbii^;B possible and honest. 
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Tilings possible and honest 1 Hear tbou^ 

Thou traitor^ that dar*st eonfine thy King to things 
Possible and honest I show her mO) 

Of) let me perish, if I oover not 
All Sicily with blood 1 
Diov >' — 

Indeed I cannot, 

Unless you tell me where she ie. 

King— 

You have betrayed me ; yon have let me lose 
The jewel of my life. Go, bring her to me, 

And set her here before me: ’tie the King 
Will have it so; whose breath can still the ^vinds, 

ITnbloud the sun, charm down tlie swelling sea, 

And stop the floods of heaven. Speah, oan it not ? 

Dion— 

No. 

King— 

No 1 cannot the breath kings do this ? 

Dion— 

No] nor smell sweet itself, if onoe the lungs 
Be but corrupted. 

KiCng— 

lb it BO ? Take heed 1 
Dion — 

Sir, take you heed how you dare the powers 
That must be just. 

Sing- 

Moo I what are we kings 1 

Why do you, gods, plaoe us above the resf^ 

To be served, flattered, and adored, till we 
Believe we hold within our hands your thunder, 

And when we ooiue to try the power we have, 

There’s not a leaf shakes at our thxeatenings 7 
I have sinned, ’tla true, and here stand to be punished 
Yet would not thus be pimishod: let me ohoose 
My way, and lay it on \ 

Dion [aside] — He articles with the gods. Would somebody 
would draw bonds for the performance of covenants betwixt them 1 


Snter PsAiuiiorrn, Galatba, and Megba. 

jKno:- 

Whaf) is she found ? 

Fharamond— 

No; we have ts’en her horse ; 
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He galloped empty by. There is some treason. 

Ton, Qalatoa, x^o nrith hex into the vood; 

Wliy left you her ? 

Cfalatea^ 

She did command me. 

Zing-^ 

Command I you should not. 

Qatatea — 

’Twould ill become my fortunes and my birth 
To disob^ the daughter of my King. 

Sing— 

You're all cunning to obey us for our hurt; 

But I will have her. 

J%aramond^ 

If I have her not, 

By this hand, there shall be no more Sidly. 

Dion [oafde] — 

'What, will he cany it to Spain in's pocket? 

PAaramond— 

I will not leave one man alive, but the King, 

A oooh, and a taUor. 

Sing [aside] — 

I see 

The injuries I have done must be revenged. 

Dion— 

Sir, this is not the way to £nd her out. 

Sitig — 

Bun all, disperse yourselves. The man that finds her, 

Or (if she be killed), the tmitor, I'll make him groat 
Dion [aside] —I know some would give five thousand pounds to 
find her. 

J^aramond— 

Come, let us seek. 

Sing — 

hlooh man a several ^7ay; 

Here I myself. 

Dion— 

Como, gentlemen, we he^ 

(Xeremoni— 

Lady, yon must go search toa 
JIfegra — 

1 had rather be searched mysdf. [Kcreunt severally. 
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Another Part the Forest, 

Enter AitsxHUSA. 

Arethuaa-^ 

Wiieie am I no^ ? Feet^ find me out & way, 

Witliout the Gotmsel of my troubled head ; 

I’ll follow you boldly about these woodsj 

O’er mountains, through brambles, pits, and floods. 

Heaven, I hope, will ease me: 1 cun siok. ISits dovm. 

Enter Bisllario. 

Beliario [aeide"] — 

Yonder’s my lady. Hea^u knows I want 
Kothing, because I do not wish to live ; 

Yet I will try her oharity. — Oh, hear, 

You that have plenty t from that flowing store 
Drop some on dry ground. —See, the lively red 
Is gone to guard her heart I I fear she faints. — 

Madam, look up I — She breathes not. — Open once more 
Those rosy t^vins, and send unto my lord 
Your latest farewell 1— Oil, she stirs.— -How is ity 
Madam f speak oomfort 
Aretlmm^ 

’Tis not gently done, 

To put me in a miserable life, 

And hold me there : I prithee, let me go ; 

I shall do best without time; I am well. 

Enter Philabtsr. 

PhUaAer-^ 

I am to bleme to be so much in rage: 
m tell her coolly when and whore I hoard 
This killing trutli. I will be temperate 
In speaking, and as just in hearing. — 

Oh, monstrous t Tempt me not, ye gods 1 good gods, 
Tempt not a frail man I 'What’s he, that has a lieait, 

But he must ease it here t 
Bellario — 

My lord, help, help I 
The princess 1 
AreOixm— 

I am well: forbear. 

Philaeter [oefde] — 

Let me love lightning, let me be embraced 
And kissed by scorpions, or adore tlie eyes 
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Of basilisks, ratlier than trust the tongues 
Of bell-bred women I Some good god look down. 

And shrink these veins up; stick me hare n stone, 

Iiaatii^ to ages in the memory 

Of this damned act ( —Hear me, you winked ones I 

Yon have put hills of fire into this breast, 

Hot to be quenohed with tears; for which may guilt 
Sit on your bosoms I at your meals and beds 
Oeapalc await you I Wha^ before my face ? 

Poison of asps between your lips! diseases 
Be your best issnes 1 Hatuxe make a onrse. 

And throw it on you ! 

ArMhusa-^ 

Dear Philaster, leave 
To be enraged, and hear me. 

P^iilaatw — 

I have done, 

Forgive my passion. Hot the oalm&d sea, 

When ^olus looks up his windy brood, 

Is less disturbed than I: PU make you know it. 

Bear Aiethiisa, do but t^e this sword, 

[Offers Afs drawn atoord. 
And search how temperate a heart I have; 

Then you and this your boy may live end reign 
Xn lust without control. Wilt ^ou, Bellnrio ? 

X prithee kill me; thou art poor, and mayst 
Hourish ambitious thoughts; when I am dead, 

Thy way were freer. Am 1 raging now 7 
If I were mad, X should desire to live. 

Sirs, feel my pulse, whethw you have known 
A man in a more equal tune to die. 

BeUario^ 

Alas, my lord, youi pulse keeps madman’s time I 
So does your tongue. 

Pfeffastsr— 

You will not kill then? 

Arethuaa-^ 

Kill you I 
SeUario — 

Hot for a world. 
fhilaater — 

I blame not thee, 

Bellario: thou hast done but that which gods 
Would have transfomsd themselves to do. Begone, 

Leave mo without reply; tiris is the last 
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Of all our meetings. [E(sit Bsllaazo.] Kill me with 
this Qwoidj 

Be wise, or worse will follow : we are two . 

Earth oannot bear at o&oe. Besolre to do^ 

Or sufEm\ 

Avethvm — 

If my fortune be so good to let me fall 
Upon thy hand, 1 shell haye pease in death. 

Yet tell me this, will there be no elandeis, 

No jealousies in Ihe other world; no ill there ? 
JftiZoeter— 

No. 

AreQittiCL— 

Show me, then^ the way. 

Fhilaater — 

Then guide my feeble hafld« 

You tliat ha7a power to do it, for I must 
Perform a pieeo of justicel — If your youth 
Hare any way offended Heaveu, let prayers 
Short and effeotual reooueile you to it. 

Arethit$(t — 

I am prepared. 


MA^RY'S ESOAPE FOILED. 

Bt am ^7ALTBil SCOTT. 

(From '‘Tlie Ahhot.’* For biographical skotoh, seo psgo 2407.) 

[After Carheriy Height and the flight of her husband, BothwoU, Quoou Mary 
was iutpxlMued lu the tiny Isle of LoohloTen tu Ktnroea. The Fiotoatant 
lords sent envoys to force her to sign her roonntatlon. Kxoopt for Boland 
Oroeme, tho hero of the novel, who partly ploys the rOlo of the real Sh' 
James Melville, the scene Is historical.] 

Wkeh Roland Graome had ffnished hie repast, having his 
dismissal from the Queen for the eyening, and being little 
inclined for siioli society as the castle afforded, he stole into 
the garden, in whioli lie had permission to spend his leisure 
time when it pleased him. In tliis place tlie ingenuity of tlie 
oontriver and disposer of the walks hod exerted itself to molco 
the most of little space, and by screens, both of stone orna- 
mented with rude sculpture and hedges of living green, hod 
endeavored to give as much intricacy and variety os the oou^ 
lined limits of die garden would admit. 
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Here the young man mlkod sodlj} oonsideriiig tho events 
of the dayi and comparing what Imd dropped irom the Abbot 
with what he had himself noticed of the demeanor of George 
Douglas. “It must be so,” was the painful hut inevitable 
conclusion at which ho arrived. “It must be by his aid that 
she is thus eiiablcd, lihe a phantom, to transport herself from 
place to place, and to appear at pleasure on the mainland or 
on tlie islet. It must ho so,” he repeated onoe more ; “ with 
him she holds a oloae, seoret, and intimate correspondouee, 
altogether inconsistent with the eye of favor whloli die has 
sometimes oast upon me, and destructive to the hopes which 
she must have known these glances have necessarily inspired/' 
And yet (for love will hope where reason despairs) the 
thought ru^od on his mind ^at it was possible slio only eii- 
oouraged Douglas* passion so far as might serve her mistress' 
interest, and that ^e was of too frank, noble, and candid a 
nature to hold out to himself hopes which she meant not to 
fulfill. , . . 

The sun had now for some time set, and the twilight of 
May was rapidly falling into a sei'ene night. On the lake the 
expanded water rose and fell, with the slightest and softest 
influence of a southern breeze, which soaroely dimpled the sur- 
face over which it passed. In the distance was still seen the 
dim outline of the island of Ssunt Serf, once visited by many 
a sandaled pilgrim, os the blessed spot trodden by a man of 
God — now uegleotod or Tiolated as the refuge of lazy priests, 
who hod with justioo been compelled to give place to sheep 
and the heifera of a Protestant baron. 

As Boland gazed on the dark speck amid the lighter blue 
of the waters which surrounded it, the mazes of polemical dis- 
cussion again stretched themselves before the eye of hia mind. 
Hod these men justly suffered tlieir exile as licentious drones, 
the robbers, at onoe, and disgrace of the busy hive? or hod 
the hand of avarioe and rapine o:q>elled from the temple, not the 
ribalds who polluted, but the fmthful priests who served the 
shrine in honor and fidelity? The arguments of Henderson, 
in this contemplative hour, rose with double force before him, 
and could soaroely be parried by the appeal whioh. the Abbot 
Ambrosius had made froni his understanding to his feelings — 
an appeal which he had felt more forcibly amid the bustle of 
stirring life than now, when his reflections were more undis 
turbed. It required au effort to divert his anind from this 
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ombatrassing topic j and he found that he host suooeeded hy 
turning bis eyes to the front of the tower, watohing where a 
twinkling light still streamed from the casement of Catherine 
Seyton’s apartment, ohsoured by times for a moment as the 
shadow of the fair inhabitant passed betwixt the taper and tlie 
window. At length the light was removed or extinguished, 
and that objeot of speculation was also withdrawn from the 
eyes of the meditative lover. Dare I confess the faot, without 
injuring his ohoraotei forever fts a hero of romance? These 
eyes gradually beoame heavy ^ speoulative doubts on the sub- 
ject religious controversy, and anxious oonjeoturea concern- 
ing the state of his mistress' affections, became confusedly 
blended together in his muaings ; the fatigues of a busy day 
prevailed over the harassing subjects of contemplation whioh 
occupied his mind, and he f^l fast asleep. 

Sound were his slumbers, undl they were suddenly dispelled 
hy the iron tongue of the oe^tle boll, whioh sent its deep and 
sullen sounds wide over tlte bosom of the lake, and awakened 
the echoes of Boiuiai'ty, tiio hill which desoonds steeply on its 
Boutliem bank. Iloland started up, for this bell was always 
tolled at ten o’clock, as tlie signal for looking the castle gates 
and plnoing Hie keys under the charge of the senesobal. He 
therefore hostened to the wicket by wliioh the garden commu- 
nicated with the building, and had the mortihoation, just ns he 
reached it, to hear the bolt leave its sheath with a discordant 
crash, and enter the atone groove of the door lintel. 

“Hold, bold,” cried the page, “and let me in ere you look 
the wicket.” 

The voice of Dryfesdole replied from witliin, in his usual 
tone of imbittered aullenness, ** The hour is passed, fair master 
you like not the inside of those walls — even make it a com- 
plete holiday, and spend the n^ht as well os the day out of 
bounds.” 

“Open the door,” exolohned the indignant page, “or, by 
Saint (Hies, 1 will make thy gold chain smoke for It 1 ” 

“IVIako no alarm, here,” retorted tlie impenetrable Dryfes* 
dale, “but keep thy sinful oaths and silly tlireats for tliosd 
that regard them — I do mine o£Qce, and oarry the keys to the 
seneadhal. — ^ Adieu, my young master 1 the oool night tur will 
advantage your hot blood.” 

The steward was right in what he said; for tlie oooling 
breeze was very necessary to appease the feverish lit of anger 
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which Roliuid experieiioedi nor did the I'emedy succeed for 
some time. At length, after some besty turns made through 
the garden, exhausting bis possion in vain vows of vengeance, 
Koland Graeme began to be sensible that his situation ought 
rather to be held as a matter of laughter than of serious resent- 
ment. To one bred a sportsman, a night q>ent in the open air 
had in it little of hardship, and ^e poor malice of the steward 
seemed more worthy of his contempt than his anger. I would 
to God,” lie said, **^at the grim old man may always have con- 
tented hiumelf with such sportiye revenge. He often looks as 
he were capable of doing us a darker turn.” Heturning, there- 
fore, to the turf seat which he had formerly occupied, and 
which was partially sheltered by a trim fence of green holly, 
he drew his mauUe around him, stretched himself at length on 
the verdant settle, and endeavored to resume tliat sleep which 
the castle bell had iateriupted to so little purpose. 

Sleep, like other earthly blessings, is niggaid of its favors 
when most courted. The more Roland invoked her aid, the 
farther she fled from his oyellds. He had been completely 
awakened, flrat, by the sounds of the hall, and then by his own 
aroused vivacity of temper, and he found it difficult again to 
compose himself to slumber. At length, when his mind was 
wearied out with a maze of unpleosing meditation, he succeeded 
in coaxing himself into a brolmn. slumber* This was again dis- 
pelled by the voices of two persons who were walking in the 
garden, the sound of whose oonversation, after mingling for 
some time in the pagers dreams, at length succeeded in awak- 
ing him thoroughly. He raised himself from his reclining pos- 
ture in the utmost astonishment, which tlie oiroumstanoe of 
hearing two persons at that late hour oonversing on the out- 
side of the watchfully guarded Castle of Loclileveu was so well 
calculated to excite. His first thought was of supernatural 
beings ; his next, upon some attempt on the part of Queen 
Mary's friends and followers; his Inst was, lhat George of 
Douglas, possessed of the keys, and having the means A in- 
gress and egress at pleasure, was availing himself of his ofBoe 
to hold a rendezvous with Catherine Seyton in the castle 
garden. He was confirmed in this opinion by the tone of 
the voice, which asked in a low whisper, whether all was 
ready?” 

Roland Graeme, availiug himself of a breach in the holly , 
screen, and of the assistance of the full moon, which was now 
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arisen, had a perfect opportunity, himself unobserved, to recon* 
noiter the persona and the motionB of those by vrhom. hie reet 
had been thus unexpectedly disturbed; and his observations 
confirmed his jealotia appr^onsions. They stood together in 
close and eai’iiest conversation within four yards of the place of 
his retreat, and he could easily reoognise the tall form and deep 
voice of Douglas, and the no less remarkable dress and tone of 
the page at the hostelry of Saint Michael’s. 

**1 have beon at ihe door of tho page’s apartment,” said 
Douglas, “ but he is not there, or lie will not answer. It is 
fast bolted on the inside, as is the custom, and we cannot pass 
through it — and what his silence may bode 1 know not.” 

^^'You have trusted him too far,” said tho otiier ; a feather- 
headed coxcomb, upon whose ohangeablo mind and hot brain 
there is no making an abiding impresabn.” 

It was not I who was willing to trust him,” said Douglas ; 
but I was assured he would prove friendly when called upon — 
for—- — ■” Here he spoke so low that Poland lost the tenor of 
his words, which was tlia more provoking, os he was fully 
aware that he was himself the snbjeot of their oonvorsatiou. 

« Nay,” replbd the stranger, more aloud, “ I have on my 
side put him off with fair words, which malce fools fain— but 
now, if you distrust him at the push, deal with him with your 
dagger, and so make open passage.” 

''That were too rash,” said Douglas; "and besides, os 1 
told you, the door of his apartment is almt and bolted. I will 
essay again to woken him.” 

Graeme instantly comprehended that the ladies, having beon 
somehow made a^vare of his being in the garden, liad secured 
the door of the outer room in whbb he usually slept, as a sort 
of sentinel upon tliat only access to the Queen's apartments. 
But then, how camo Oalherlne Soyton to be abroad, if tho 
Queen and tho other lady were still within their chambers, and 
the access to them locked and bolted? — “I will be insjtanldy at 
the bottom of these mysteries,” he said, " and then thank Mis- 
tress Catherine, if this be re^Iy she, for the Icind use which 
she exlrortod Douglas to make of his dagger — they seek me, 
as t comprehend, and they shall not seek me in vain.” 

Pou^as had by this time reSntered the oastle by the 
wicket, which was now open. The stranger stood alone in 
the garden widk, his ai’ins folded on his breast, and his eyes 
cast impatiently up to the moon, as if aoousiug her of betraying 
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him by the magnifioenoe of her luster. In n luoinezit Roland 
Graeme stood before him. — ** A goodly uightt’* ho said, Mis- 
tress Catherine, for a young lady to stray forth in disguise, 
and to meet with men in on orchard I 

** Hush I ** said the stranger page, ” hush, thou foolish patch, 
and t^ os in a word if thou arb friend or foe.** 

** How should I be friend to one who deoeiTOS me fair 
words, and who would have Bougies deal with me wi^ hia 
poniard?*' replied Roland. 

“The flend receive George of Bouglaa, and thee too, thou 
born madcap, and sworn marplot 1 '* said the other } ** wo shall 
be discovered, and then death ia the word.** 

** Catherine," said the page, **you have dealt falsely and 
cruelly with me, and the moment of explanation is now come 
— neither it nor you shall escape me." 

** Madman 1 ** said the stranger, ^ I am neither Kate nor 
Oatheiine — the moon shines bright enough surely to know the 
hart from the hind." 

<*That shift shall not serve you, fair mistroas," said the 
page, laying hold on the lap of the stranger's cloak \ ** tliis 
time, at least, I will luiow with whom X deal." 

** Unhand me," sold she, endeavoring to extricate herself 
from his grasp j and in a tone where anger scorned to contend 
with a desire to laugh, ^^Use you so little dlsorotion toward a 
daughter of Seyton? " 

But aa Roland, encouraged perhaps by her risibility to sup- 
pose his violence was not unpordonahly offensive, kept hold on 
her mantle, she said, in. a sterner tone of unmixed resentment, 
** Madman, let me go 1 — there is life and death in this moment 
— 1 would not willingly hurt thee, and yet beware I " 

Aa she spoke, she made a sudden effort to escape, and in 
doing so, a pistol, which she oarried in her hand or about her 
person, went off. 

The warlike sound instantly awnlcened the well- warded 
oastlo. The warder blow his horn, and began to toll the castle 
bell, crying out at the same time, ** Fie, treason I treason I cry 
oil I cry all I ” 

Tlie apparition of Oatlierine Seyton, which the page had let 
loose in the first moment of astonishment, vanished in dark- 
ness, but the plash of oars was heard, and in a second or two 
five or six arquebuses and a falconet were fired from the battle- 
ments of the castle auooeraively, os if leveled at some, object 
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on the water. Confounded witih ihose inoidents, no way for 
GaUierine’s protection (supposing her to be in the boat which 
he had heard put from the shore) occurred to Roland, save to 
have recourse to George of Bouglas. He hastened for tliis 
purpose toward tlie apartment of the Queen, whence he heard 
loud voices and much trampling of feet. When he entered, 
he found himself added to a confused and astonished group, 
whioh, assembled in that apartment, stood gazing upon each 
other. At the upper end of the room stood ilie Queeu, 
equipped as fox a journey, and attended not only by the Lady 
Fleming, but by the omnipresent Catherine Seyton, dressed in 
the habit of her own sex, and bearing in her hand tire casket 
in whioh Mary Icept such jewels as she had been permitted to 
retain. At the other end of the hall was tlie Lady of Loch- 
leveu, hastily dressed, as one startled from slumber by the 
sudden alarm, and surrounded by domestics, some bearing 
torches, others holding naked swor^, partisans, pistols, or such 
other weapons as they had caught up in the hurry of a night 
alarm. Betwixt these two parties stood George of Dougins, 
hia arms folded on his breast, his eyes bent on tlie ground, 
like a criminal who kno^vs not how to deny, yet continues 
unwilling to avow, the guilt in which he has been detected. 

** Speolc, George of Douglas,** said the Lady of Loohleven } 
** speak, and dear the horrid suspicion whioh rests on thy name. 
Say ‘ A Douglas was never fai^Iess to his trust, and I am a 
Douglas.’ Say this, my dearest son, and it is all I ask thee to 
say to clear thy name, even under such a foul charge. Say it 
was but the wile of these unhappy women, and tliis false boy, 
whioh plotted an escape so fatal to Scotland — so destructive 
to thy father’s house.** 

“Madam,** said old Dryfeadale, the steward, “this much do 
I say for this silly page, that he could not be accessory to 
unlocking the doors, since I myself this night bolted him out 
of the castle. Whoever limned this night piece, the lad’s shoi’o 
in it seems to have been small.” 

“ Thou liest, Dryfesdolo,** said the Lady, “ and wouldst throw 
the blame on thy master’s house, to save the worthless life of 
a gypsy boy.” 

“ His death were more desirable to me than his life,” an- 
swered tlxe steward, sullenly ; “ but tlie truth is the tvutli.” 

At these words Douglas raised his head, drew up his iigure 
to its full height, and spoke boldly and sedately, as one whose 
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resolution was talceu. ** Let no life be endangered for me< I 
alone ■’* 

(• DougloSi” said the Queen, interrupting liim, ** art thou 
mad ? Speak uot^ 1 charge yon,** 

** Madam/* he replied, bowing with the deepest respect, 
“ gladly would I obey your ooiuDiands, but they must have a 
victim, and let it be the true one. Yes, madam,” he continued, 
addieasing the Lady o£ Loohleven, ** I alone nm guilty in this 
matter. If the word of a Douglas has yet any weight with 
you, believe me that this boy is innocent ; and on your con- 
science I charge you do him no wrong; nor let the Queen 
suffer hardsliip for embracing tbe opportunity of freedom which 
sincere loyalty — which a sentiment yet deeper — offered to lier 
acceptance. Yes 1 I had planned the escape of the most beau- 
tiful, the moat persecuted, of women*, and far from regretting 
that I, for a while, deceived the malice of her enemies, 1 glory 
in it, and am most willing to yield up life Itself in hex cause.” 

« Now may God have compassion on my age,’* said the Lady 
of Loohleven, ** and enable me to bear this load of affliction I 
0 Princess, born in a luoldesa hour, when will you cense to be 
tbe instrument of seduction and of ruin to all who approach 
you ? 0 ancient house of Loohleven, famed so long for birth 
raid houor, evil was the hour which brought the deceiver under 
thy roof t " 

**Say not so, madam,” replied her grandson] *^tho old 
honors of the Douglas line will be outshone, when one of its 
descendants dies for the most injured of Queens ~ for the most 
lovely of women.” 

** Douglas,” said the Queen, ^must 1 at this moment — ay, 
even at ^is moment, when I may lose a faithful subjoot for- 
ever, chide thee for forgetting what is due to me as thy 
Queen ? ” 

Wretched boy,” said the distracted Lady of Loohleven, , 
“ hast thou fallen even thus iax iuto the snare of this Moabi- 
tisb woman? — hast thou bartered thy name, thy alle^noe, 
thy knightly oatli, thy duty to thy parents, Hhy country, and 
tiiy God, for a feigned tear, or a sickly smile, from lips which 
flattered the infirm Francis — lured to death the idiot Darnley 
^read luscious poetry with the minion Ohastela>r — mingled in 
tlie lays of love which, were sung by the beggar Eizzio — and 
which were joined in rapture to those of the foul and lioentioas 
BothwoUl” 
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“ Blaspheme nofc, madam I ” said Douglas ; “ nor you, fair 
Queen, and virtuous as fair, (dude at this moment the pre- 
sumption of thy vassal 1 — Think not that the more devotion 
of a subject could have moved me to the part I have been per- 
forming. Well you deserve that each of your lieges sliould 
die for you i but I have done more — have done that to ivhioh 
love alone could compel a Douglas — I have dissembled. — 
Fateurell, then, Queen of all hearts, and Bmpress of that of 
Douglas! — When you are freed from this vile bondage — as 
freed you shall be, if justioe xemains in Heaven — and vrhon 
you load urith honors and titles tlie happy man who shall 
deliver you, cast one thought on him whose heart would have 
despised every reward for a kiss of your hand — oast one 
thought on his fidelity, and drop one tear on his grave.” 
And throwing himself at her feet, he seized her hand and 
pressed it to his lips. 

This before my face I ” exclaimed the liody of lioolileven 
wilt thou court thy adulterous paramour before tlie eyes 
of a parent?-— tear them asunder, and put him nnder striot 
ward I Seize him, upon your lives 1 ” she added, seeing that 
her attendants looked on each other with hesitation. 

» They are doubtful,” said Mary. **Sava tliyself, Douglas, 
X command thee 1 ” 

He started up from the floor, and only exclaiming, *^My 
life or death are yours, and at your disposal I ” drew his 
sword, and broke through those who stood betwixt him 
and the door. The enthusiasm of his onset was too sudden 
and too lively to have been opposed by anything short of 
the most decided opposition; and es he was botli loved and 
feared by his father's vassals, none of tliom would offer him 
ootual injury. 

The Lady of Loohleven stood astonished at lus sudden 
escape. — “Am I surrounded,” she said, “by traitors? Upon 
him, villains I — pursue, stab, out him down I ” 

“He cannot leave the island, madam,” said Dryfosdale, 
interfering j “ I have the key of the boat ohaiii. ” 

But two or tliree voices of those who pursued from curiosity, 
or command of their mistress, exclaimed from below that ho 
had oast himself into the lake. 

“ Brave Douglas still ! ” exclaimed tlie Queen. — “ Oh, true 
and noble heart, that prefers death to imprisonment! ” 

“ Fire upon him! ” said the Lady of Loohleven ; “ if there 
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be here a true servant of bis faibev, let him shoot tl\e runagate 
dead) and let the lake cover our abame I ** 

The report of a gun or two was heard, but thej were 
probably shot rather to obey the Lady than with any purpose 
of hitting the mark; and Eandal immediately entering, said 
that Master George had been taken up by n boat from the 
oastle, whioh lay at a little distance. 

** Man a barge, and pursue them { ** said the Lady. 

** It were quite vain,’* said Eandal | by this time they are 
halfway to shore, and a cloud has come over the moon.” 

And has the traitor then escaped?” said the Lady, press- 
ing her hands against her forehead with a gesture of despair i 
** &e honor of our house is forever gone, and all will be deemed 
acoomplloea in this base treaoliery.” 

**Lady of Lochleven,” said Mary, advancing toward her, 
(^yon have this night cut off my fairest hopes — you have 
turned my expected freedom into bondage, and dashed away 
the oup of joy in the very instant I was advanoing it to my 
lips — • and yet I feel for your sorrow the pity that you deny to 
mine. — Gladly would I comfort you if I might j but as I may 
not, I would at least port from you in oharity.” 

“Away, proud woman I ” said the Lady j “who ever know 
60 well as ^ou to deal tlie deepest wounds under the pretense 
of hinduess and oourtesy?— 'Who, since the great traitor, ooulil 
ever so betray with a kiss?” 

“ Jjody Douglas of Loohleven,” said the Queen, “ in this 
moment thou oaust not offend me— -no, not even by thy coarse 
and unwomanly language, held to me in the presence of menials 
and armed retainers. I have this night owed so much to one 
member of the house of Loohleven, as to oanoel whatever its 
mistress oan do or say in the wildness of her passion.” 

“'We are bounden to you, Princess,” said Lady Loohleven, 
putting a Bti'ong constraint on herself, and passing from her 
tone of violence to that of bitter irony | “ our poor house haih 
been but seldom grooed with royal smiles, and will hardly, 
with, my ohoioe, exchange their rough honesty for snob court 
honor as Mary of Scotland has now to bestow.” 

“They,” replied Mary, “who knew so well how to tofce, 
may tliink themselves excused from the obligation implied in 
receiving. And that I have now little to offer is the fault of 
the Douglases and their allies.*’ 

“Pear nothing, madam,” replied the Lady of Loohleven, io 
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the same hitter tone j “you retain an exchequer which neither 
your own prodigality can drain* nor your offended oountry 
di^rivo you of. While you have fair words end deluaivo 
emiles at ooumand, you need no other brihea to lure youth 
to folly.” 

The Queen cast not an ungratifled glance on a large mirror 
which, hanging on one aide of the apartment, and illuminated 
by the torohllght* redeoted her beautiful face and person. 
“ Our hostess grows complaisant,” she said, ** my Fleming ; 
we had not thought that grief and captivity had left us so well 
stored with tliat sort of wealth which ladies prize moat dearly.” 

“Yonr Grace will drive thm severe woman frantic,” said 
Fleming, in a low tone. “Ou my kneea I implore you to 
remember she is already dreadfully offended, and tlmt we are 
in her power.” 

“I will not spare her, Fleming,” answered the Queen; “it 
is against my nature. She returned my honest sympatliy with 
insult and abuse, and I will gfiH her in return if her words 
are too blunt for answer, let her use her poniard if she dare 1 ” 

“The Lady Loohleven,” said the Lady Fleming, aloud, 
« would surely do well now to witlidraw, and to leave her Grace 
to repose.” 

“Ay,” replied the Lady, “or to leave her Grace, and her 
Grace’s minions, to think what silly fly they may next wrap 
their meshes about. My eldest son is a widower — were he not 
more worthy the flattering hop^ with which you have soduoed 
his brother? — True, the yoke of marriage has been already 
thrice fitted on — but the diuroh of Rome calls it a sacrament, 
and its votaries may deem it one in which they cannot too often 
participate.” 

“And the votaries of the church of Geneva,” replied Miuy, 
ooloring with indignation, “as they deem marriage no saora* 
mont, are said at times to dispense with the holy ooi'emony.” 
Then, as if afraid of the oonsequenoes of this home Allusion to 
tlie errors of Lady Loohleven^s early life, the Queen added, 
“ Come, my Fleming, we gi'aoo her too mudi by this altoroation ; 
we will to our sleeping apartment. If she would disturb ns 
again to-night, she must cause the door to be foreed.” So say- 
ing, she retired to lier bedroom, followed by her two women. 

Lady Loohleven, stunned os it weiu by l^is last sarcasm, and 
not the less deeply incensed that she had diuwn it upon herself, 
remained like a statue on the spot which slie had oooupied when 
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she reoeived an affront so Sagrant. Dryfeadale and Randal 
endeavored to rouae her to rooolleotion by questions. 

“Whet is your honorable Ladysliip’s pleasure in the 
premises?" 

Shall we not double the sentinda, and place one upon the 
boats and another in the garden? " said Randal. 

“ Would you that dispatches were sent to Sir William at 
Edinburgh, to acquaint him with what has happened?" de* 
manded Diyfesdale j “ and ought not the place of Kinross to 
be alarmed, lest there be force upon the shores of the lake?" 

“ Do all as thou wilt," said the Lady, collecting herself, and 
about to depart. “ Thou hast the name of a good soldier, Dry- 
fesdale, take all precautions. — Sacred Heaven ! that 1 slionld 
be thus openly insulted I" 

“Would it be your pleasure," said Dryfesdale, hesitating, 
“that this person — this Lady. — be more severely restrained?" 

“No, vassal ! " answered the Lady, indignantly, “my revenge 
stoops not to so low a gratification. But I will have more 
worthy vengeance, or the tomb of my ancestors shall cover my 
shame I " 

“ And you shall have it, madam,” replied Dryfesdale. “Ere 
two suns go down you shall term yourself amply revenged.” 

The Lady made no answer — perhaps did not hear his words, 
as she presently left the apartment. By the command of Dry- 
fesdale, the rest of the attendants were dismissed, some to do 
the duty of guard, others to Dieir repose. The steward him- 
self remained after they had all departed j and Roland Graeme, 
wlio was alone in the apartment, was surprised to see the old 
soldier advance toward him with an air of greater cordiality 
than he had ever before assumed to him, but whioh sat ill on 
his scowling features. 

“Youtli," he said, “I have done thee some wrong — it is 
thine own fault, for thy behavior hatli seemed os light to me as 
the feather thou wearest in thy bat ; and sur^y ^y f antastao 
apparel, and idle humor of mirth and folly, have made me oon- 
etrue thee sometliing harshly. But 1 saw this night from my 
casement (as I look^ out to eee how thou hadst disposed of 
thyself in the garden), I saw, I say, tlie true efforts whioh thou 
didst make to detain ^e companion of tlie perfidy of him who 
is no longer worthy to he called by his father’s name, but must 
be out off from his house like a rotten branch. I was just 
about to come to thy assistance when the pistol went off, shd 
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the WBT<ldii (a false knave, whom I suspect to be bribed for the 
nonce) saw himself forced to g^ve the alarm, which, perchance, 
till then he had willfully withheld. To atone, therefore, for my 
injustice towoi'd you, I would willingly render you a courtesy, 
if you would accept of it from my hands.’* 

^ May I hist crave to know what it is? ” replied the page. 

** Simply to carry the news of this discoveiy to Holyrood, 
where thou mayest do thyself mnoh grace, as weU with the Earl 
of Morton and the Regent himself, as with Sir William Douglas, 
seeing ti^ou hast seen the matter from end to end, and home 
faithful part therein. The making thine own fortune will 
be thus lodged in thine own hand, when I trust thou wilt 
estrange thyself from fooli^ vanities, and learn to walk in this 
world as one who thinks upon the next.” 

Sir Steward,” sold Roland Graeme, I thank you for your 
courtesy, hut I may not do your errand. I pass that I am the 
Queen's sworn servant, and may not he of counsel against lier. 
Bat, setting this apart, methinks it were a bad road to Sir WiU 
liam of Lochleven’s favor to be the first to tell liim of his sou’s 
defection neither would the Regent be over well pleased to 
hear the inddelity of his vassal, nor Morton to leain tlie false- 
hood of his kinsman.” 

** Um I ” said the steward, making that inarticulate sound 
which expresses surprise mingled with displeasure. *^Kay, 
then, even fiy where ye list $ for, giddy^pated os ye may be, 
you know how to hear you in the world.” 

I will show you my esteem is less selfish than ye tlunk 
for,” said the page j ** for I hold truth and mirth to bo better 
than gravity and cunning — ay, and in the end to be a match 
for them* You never loved me less, Sir Steward, tlian you do 
at this moment. I know you will give me no real confidence, 
and I am resolved to accent no false protestationB as current 
coin. Resume your old course*^ suspect me as much and 
watch me as olosely as you will, I bid you defiance^ you linve 
met with your match.** 

“ By Heaven, young man,” said the steward, with a look 
of bitter lualignity, “ If thou dorest to attempt any treachery 
toward the House of Loohleyen, thy head sliall blacken in the 
sun from the warder’s turret I ” 

He cannot commit treachery who refuses trust,” said the 
page *, ” and for my head, It atands aa securely on my slvoulders, 
as on anv turret that ever muson built.” 
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^'ITarewell, thou prating and speckled pie,” said Bryfesdale, 
^^thou art so vaiu of thino idle tongue and variegated coat \ 
Beware trap and lime twig.” 

** And fare thee well, thou hoarse old raven,” answered the 
page; *<ihy solemn Right, sable hue, and deep croak are no 
ohanns against biidbolt or hatlshot, and that thou mayest 
find— it is open war betwixt us, each for the cause of our 
mistress, and God sliow the right 1 ” 

Amen, and defend his own people I ” said the steward. 

I will let my mistress know what addition thou hast made 
to this mess of traitors. Good night, Monsieur FeaUierpate.” 

Good night, Seignior Sowersby,” replied the page; and, 
when the old man departed, he betook himself to lesfc. 
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Br JOHN niGHABD GREBN. 

f Jbnir Biciiard Orrer, EsgllBb historian, vraa born at Oxford in 1887 ; 
graduated at Jeaus Conoga ; became « oleigraan, and In 18BS librarian to tbo 
ArdhUaht^ of Canterbury at Lambeth. His earliest bent was toward ebidylng 
the gema of Engliab hlatoiy, and after zouiy abort papers bis " Short History of 
the English People*' (1874) mado bloi famous. In spile of an incurable dlraae 
and great weabnoBS, and of ardent seirTlce In praoUoal obuiob work, bs pnbllabed 
••Xbe making of Eoglaud" tn 1882, and had nearly oomplotad " The Couguesb 
of England " (completed and published by bis widow) when bo died, Mav^ 7, 
1683. He pubUsbed some other works, and suggestect tbe SngUth ^i$torleal 
Bevfettf.] 


The PRDrnrrVB Teutons. 

Fob the fatherland of the Buglish raoe we must look far 
away from England itsdf. In the fifth century after the birth 
of Christ the one country whioh we know to have borne the 
name of Angelii or England lay within the district whioh is 
now oiUled Sleswiok, a district in the heart of the peninsula that 
ports the Baltic from the northern seas. Its pleasant pastures, 
its black-timbered homeateade, its prim little townships looking 
down on. inlets of purple water, were then hut a wild waste of 
heather and sand, girt along the coast with a sunless wood- 
land, broken liere and there by meadows that crept down to 
the marshes and the sea. The dwellers in this distriot, how< 
' By pormlnlon of Urn pubUslion, MaomlUou & Co., Ltd. 
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ever, Beem to have boea merely an outlying fragment of what 
was called the Engle or English folk, the bulk of whom lay 
probably in what la now Lower Hanover and Oldenburg. On 
one aide of them the Saxons of Westplialia held tlie land from 
the Weaer to the Ebine ; on the other, the Eostphalion Saxons 
stretched away to the Elbe. North again of the fragment of 
the English folk in Sleswick lay another kindred tribe, the 
Jutes, whose name is still preserved in l^eir district of Jut- 
land. Engle, Saxon, and Jute all belonged to the same Low 
German branch of the Teutonic family; and at the moment 
when history discovers them they were being drawn together 
by the ties of a common blood, common speech, common social 
and political institutions. There is little ground indeed for 
believing tliat the three tribes looked on themselves as one 
people, or that we con as yet apply to tliem, save by anticipa- 
tion, the common name of Englishmen. But each of tliem was 
destined to share in the conquest of the land in which we live, 
and it is from the union of all of tliom when its conquest was 
complete that the English people has sprung. 

Of the temper and life of the folk in this older England we 
know little. But from the glimpses that we catch of it when 
conquest had brought them to the shores of Britain their politi- 
cal and social organization must have been tliat of the German 
race to which they belonged. In their villages lay ready formed 
the social and political life which is round ns in the England of 
to-day. A belt of forest or waste parted each from its fellow- 
villages, and within this boundary or mark the township,” as 
the village was then called, from the or rough fenoo 

and trench that served as its simple fortification, formed a com- 
plete and independent body, though linked by ties which wore 
strengthening every day to the townships about it and tlie tribe 
of whioli it formed a part. Its social center was the homestead 
where the mtheling or eorl, a descendant of the fli'st English 
settlers in the waste, still handed down the blood and tradi- 
tions of his Others. Around this homestead or csthel, each in 
its little croft, stood the lowlier dwellings of freelings or ooorls, 
men sprung, it may be, from descendants of the earliest settler 
who had in various ways forfeited their claim to a share in 
the original homestead, or more probably from incomers into 
the village who had since settled round it and been admitted 
to a shEire in the land and freedom of the community. The 
eorl was distinguished from his fellow-villagers by his woaltli 
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and Ills nobler blood; he was bdd by them in a hereditary 
reverence; and it was from him and his fellow-eathelings that 
host leaders) whether of the village or the tribe, were bhosen iu 
times of war. But this claim to preoedenoe rested eimply ou 
the free recognition of his fellow-villagers. Within the town- 
ship every freeman or ceorl was equal. It was the freeman 
who was the base of village society. He wae the ^fi*ee-nebked 
man,** whose long hair floated over a neek which had never 
bowed to a lord. He was the «*weapDned man,** who alone 
bore spear and sword, and who alone preserved that right of 
self-redress or private war whieh in suoh a state of sooiety 
formed the main chock upon lawless outrage. 

Among the English, as among ell the races of mankind, 
iusUoe had originally sprung from each tn.an*B personal action. 
There had been a time when every freeman was his own 
avenger. But even in the earliest forma of English sooiety 
of whioh we find traces this right of self-defense was being 
modified and lestricted by a growing sense of public justice. 
The blood-wite ** or compensation in money for personal 
wrong was the flrst effort of the tiibe as a whole to regulate 
private revenge. The freeman’s life and the freeman*B limb 
had each on this system its legal price. *^Eye for eye,** ran 
the rough code, and <*life for life,” or for each fair damages. 
We see a further step towards the modern recognition of a 
wrong as done not to the individual man but to the people 
at large in another oustom o£ early date., The price of life 
or limb was paid, not by the wrongdoer to the man he 
wronged, but hy the family or bouse of the wrongdoer to the 
family or house of the wronged. Order and law were thus 
made to rest in each little group of people upon the blood bond 
whioh knit its families together; every outrage was held to 
have been done by all who were linked in blood to the doer of 
it, every orime to have been done against all who were linked 
in blood to the sufferer from it. From this sense of the value 
of the family bond as a means of restruning the wrongdoer by 
forces which the tribe as a whole did not as yet possess sprang 
the first rude forms of English justice. Each kinsman was his 
kinsman’s keeper, bound to protect him from wrong, to hinder 
him from wrongdoing, and to suffer with him and pay for him 
if wrong were done. So fnlly was this principle recognized 
that even if any man was charged before bis fellow-tribesmen 
with crime his kinsfolk still remained in fact bis sole judges, 
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for it by ^eir solomu oatli of bis innooenoe or bis guilt tliat 
be had to stand or fall. 

Aa the blood bond gave its ihst form to English justice, so 
it gave their first forms to English society and English warfare. 
Kinsmen fought side by side in the hour of battle, and the feel* 
logs of honor and discipline which held the host together were 
drawn from the common duty o£ every man in each little group 
of warriors io his house. And as they fought side hy side on 
the field, so they dwelt aide by aide on the soil. Holding abode 
by Harliug, and Billing by BUHng; and each wiok'* or ^^haiu,*' 
or “ stead ** or ** tun ** took its name from the kinsmen who dw^t 
together in it. In this way the home or ^^ham** of the Billings 
was BilUngham, and tlie tun or township of tlie Harlings 
was Harlington. But in such settlements the tie of blood was 
widened into the larger tie of land. Land with the (xerman 
race seems at a very eai'ly time to have become everywhere the 
aooompanimont of full freedom. The freeman was strictly tlio 
freeholder, and the exercise of his full rights as a free member 
of tlie community to which he belonged became inseparable from 
the possession of his ** holding ** in it. But property had not as 
yet reached that stage of absolutely personal possession which 
the social philosophy of a later time falsely regarded as its earliest 
state. The woodland and pasture land of an English village 
were still undivided, and every free villager had the right of 
turning into it his cattle or swine. The meadow land lay in 
like manner open and undivided from hay harvest to spring. 
It was only when gross hegau to grow afi’esh that the common 
meadow was fenced off into grass fields, one for each household 
in the village ; and when hay harvest was over fence and division 
were at an end again. Tlie plow land alone was permanently 
allotted in e^ual shares both of oom land and fcdlow laud to tlie 
families of the freemen, though even the plow laud was subject 
to fresh div^on aa the number of olaimauts grew greater or 
less. 

It was tills sharing in tlie common laud which marked off 
tlie freeman or oeorl £'oni the unfreo man or Irot, the tiller of 
land which auotlier owned. As the oeorl was the descendant 
of settlers who, whether from their earlier arrival or from kin* 
ship with the original settlers of the village, had been admitted 
to a share in its land and its corporate life, so tlie Imt was a 
descendant of later comers to whom snob a share was denied, or 
in some oases, perhaps, of earlier dwellers from whom the land 
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had been ‘wrested by foroe arms. In the modern sense oi 
freedom the Iset was free enough. He hod house and home of 
his own, his life and limb was as secure as the oeorrs-^saye 
as against his lord. It is probable from what we see in later 
laws that os time went on he was recognized among the three 
tribes as a member of the nation, summoned to the folkmoot, 
allowed equal right at law, and called lilce the full free man to 
the hosting. But he was unfrea as regards law and land. Ho 
had neither part nor lot in the common land of the -village. 
The ground whicli lie tilled he held of some free man of fixe , 
tribe to whom he paid rent in labor or in hind. And this man 
was his lord. Whatever rights the unfree villager might gain 
in the general sooial life of his fellow-villsgers, he had no rights 
as against his lord. He oonld leave neither land nor lord at his 
will. He was bound to render due service to his lord in tillage 
or in fight. So long, however, as these sorvioes were done ^e 
land was his own. His lord could not take it firom him ; and 
he was bound to give him aid and protection in erohange for 
his services. 

Far different from the position of the het was that of the 
slave, though there is no ground for believing that the slave 
olass was other than a small one. It was a dnss whidh sprang 
mainly from debt or crime. Famine drove men to bend their 
heads in the evil days for meat | ” the debtor, unable to dis- 
charge his debt, fivmg on the ground his fieeman's sword and 
spear, took up the ^borer’s mattock, and placed his head ss a 
slave within a master's hands. The oriminal whose kinsfolk 
would not make up his fine became a otime serf of the plaintiff 
or the king. Sometimes a father pressed by need sold ^jldren 
or wife into bondage. In any case the sla-ve became part of the 
livestock of his master’s estate, to be willed away at deatb-with 
horse or ox, whose pedigree was kept as carefully as his own. 
His children were bondsmen like himself ; even a freeman's 
children by a slave mother inherited the mother’s taint. **Hme 
is tlie calf that is born of my oow,” ran an English proverb. 
Slave cabins clustered round the homestead of every rloh land- 
owner I plowman, shepherd, goatherd, swineherd, oxherd and 
cowherd, dairymaid, bomman, sower, hayward and woodward, 
were often slaves. It was not, indeed, slavery such as we have 
known in modem times, for stripes and bonds were rare $ if the 
slave was slain it was by an angry blow, not by the lash. But 
his master could slay him if he would ; it was but a chattel the 
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less. The sieve had &o place in the justice court, no hinsmen 
to oleim vengeanoe or guilt-Sne for his wrong. If a stranger 
slew him his lord claimed the damages; if guilty of wrong- 
doing, **hi6 shin paid for him** under his master^s lash. If he 
fled he might he chased like a strayed beast, and when caught 
he might be dogged to death. If the wrongdoer were a woman 
slave she might be burned. 

With the public life of thd village, however, the slave had 
nothing, the bet in early days little, to do. In its moot, the 
common meeiang of its villagers for justice and government, a 
slave had no place or voice, while the Imt was originally repre- 
sented by the lord whose land he tilled. The life, the sov- 
ereignty of the settlement resided solely in the body of the 
freeman whose holdings lay round the moot hill or the saored 
tree where the community met from time to time to deal out 
its own justice or make its own laws. Here new settlers were 
admitted to the freedom of the township, and by-laws framed 
and headmen and tithingmen chosen for its governanoe. Here 
plow land and meadow land were shared in due lot among the 
villagers, and field and homestead passed from man to man by 
the delivery of a turf out from its soil. Here strife of fiwmer 
with farmer was settled according to the ** customs ** of the 
township as its elder men stated them, and four men were hired 
to follow headmen or eoldormen to hundred oourt or war. It is 
with a reverence such as is stirred by the sight of the head 
waters of some mighty river that one looks book to these village 
moots of Friesland or Sleswiok. It was here that England 
learned to be a “mother of Parliaments.** It was in these tiny 
knots of farmers that the men from whom Englishmen were to 
spring learned the worth of public opinion, of pnblio disoussion, 
the worth of the agreement, the ** common sense,** the general 
conviction to which disoussion leads, as of the laws whioh derive 
their force from being expressions of that general conviction. A 
hnmorist of our own day has laughed at parliaments as “ talking 
shops,** and the laugh has been echoed by some who have taken 
humor for argument. But talk is persuasion, and persuasion is 
force. The “ talk ” of the village moot, the strife and judgment 
of men giving freely their own rede and setting it as freely aside 
for what they learn to be the wiser rede of other men, is the 
groundwork .of English histo^. 

Small, therefore, as it might be, the township or village was 
thus the primary and perfect type of English life, domestio, 
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sQoial, and politioal. All that England has been, sinoe lay 
there. But obaugeB of whioh we know nothing had long be- 
fore the time at whioh our history opens grouped these little 
commonwealths together in larger oommunitieS} whether we 
name them tribe, people, or folk. The ties of race and kin- 
dred were no doubt drawn tighter by the needs of war. The 
organization of eaoh folk, as suoh, sprang in all likelihood 
mainly from war, from a common greed of conquest, a common 
need of defense. Its form at any rate was wholly military. 
The folkmoot was in fact the war host, the gathering of every 
freeman of the tribe in arms. The head of the folk, a head 
which existed only so long as war went on, waa the leader 
whom the host chose to oomniaud it. Its witenagemote or 
meeting of wise men was the host’s oounoil of war, the gather- 
ing of those ealdormen who had brought the men of the vil- 
lages to the field. The host was formed by levies from the 
various districts of the tribe; tlie larger of whioh probably 
owed their name of hundreds*’ to the hundred warriors eaoh 
originally sent to it. In historic times, however, the regularity 
of such a military organization, if it ever existed, had passed 
away, and the quotas varied with the varying customs of eaoh 
district. But men, whether many or few, were stall due from 
each district to the host, and a ory of war at once called town- 
reeve and hundred-reeve with their f dUowoib to the field. . . . 

The energy of these peo|des found vent in a restlessness 
which drove them to t<^e part in the general attack of tlie 
German xaoe on the Empire of Roma. For busy tillers and 
busy fiabers as Englishmen were, they were at heart fighters, 
and their world was a world of war. Tribe waned with tribe, 
and village with village ; even within the township itself feuds 
parted household from household, and passions of hatred and 
vengeanoe were handed on from fatiier to son* Their mood 
was above all a mood of fighting men, venturesome, self-reliant, 
proud, with a dash of heiress and cruelty in it, hut ennobled 
% the virtues whioh spring from war, by personal oourage and 
loyalty to plighted word, by a high and stem sense of manhood 
and the worth of man. A grim joy in hard fighting was al- 
ready a oharaoterisrio of the race. Wax was the Englishman’s 
“shield play” and “ sword game**; the gleemau’s verse took 
frerii fire as ha song of the rush of tlie host and the crash of its 
shield line. Their arms and weapons, helmet and mail shirt, 
tall spear and javelin, sword and seoz, the short, broad dagger 
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that hung at each warrioi-’a girdle, gathered to tJiem much o£ 
the legend and the art which gave color and poetiy to tlie life 
of Englishmen. Each sword had its name like a living thing. 
And next to their love of wai* came their love of tlie sea. 
Everywhere throughout Beowulf’s song, as everywhere through- 
out the life that it pictures, we catch the salt whiff of the sea. 
The Englishman was as proud of his sea oraft as of his war 
craft ; sword in teeth he plunged into the sea to meet walrus 
and sea lion j he told of his whale chase amid the icy waters of 
the north. Hardly less than his love for the sea was the love 
he bore to the ship that traversed it. In the fond playfulness 
of English verso the ship was ** the wave floater,” ” the foam- 
necked,” ^Uike a bird” as it skimmed tlie wave crest, ‘Mike a 
swan ” as its curved prow breasted the “ swan road ” of the sea. 

Their passion for the sea marked out for tbeim their part in 
the general movement of the German notions. While Goth 
and Lombard were slowly advancing over the mountain and 
plain, the boats of the Englishmen pushed faster over tlie sea. 
Banda of English rovers, outdriven by stress of flght, had long 
found a home there, and lived as they could by sack of vessel 
or om\8t. Chance has preserved for us in a Sleswick peat bog 
one of the war keels of these early pirates. Tlie boat is flat- 
bottomed, seventy feet long and eight or nine feet wide, its 
sides of oak boards fastened with hark ropes and iron bolts. 
Fifty oars drove it over the waves with a freight of warriors 
whose arms, axes, swords, lances, and knives were found heaped 
together in its hold. Like the galleys of the Middle Ages, such 
boats could only creep cautiously along from harbor to harbor 
in rough weather i but in smooth water their swiftness fltted 
them admirably for the piracy by which the men of tliese tribes 
were already making themselves dreaded. Its flat bottom en- 
abled them to beach the vessel on any flttiug coast } and a step 
on shore at once transformed tbs boatmen into a war band. 
From the first tlie daring of the English race broke out in the 
secrecy and suddenness of the pirates’ swoop, in the florooness 
of their onset, in the careless glee with whioli they seized either 
sword or oar. “Foes are they,” sang a Roman poet of the 
time, “ fierce beyond other foes and cunning as they are fierce ; 
the sea is their sohool of woi' end the storm their friend ; they 
are sea wolves that prey on the pillage of the world I ” 

Of the three Englisli tribes the Saxons lay nearest to tlie 
empii-e, and they were natumlly the first to touch the Roman 
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world; before tbe dose of the third oentury, indeed, their 
boats appeared in suoli focee in the £nglisli Gbaunel as to call 
for a Bpeoial fleet to resist them. The piracy of onr fathers bad 
thus brought them to Hie shoxea of a land which, dear os it is 
now to Englishmen, had not os yet been trodden by English 
feet. This loud was Britain. When the Saxon boats touched 
its coast the island was the westernmost province of the Roman 
Empire. In the flfty-fifth year before Christ a descent of Julius 
OGesni revealed it to the Roman world ; and a century after 
Caesar’s landing the Emperor Claudius undertook its conquest. 
The work was swiftly carried out. Before tliirty years wore 
over the bulk of the island had passed beneath the Roman sway 
and the Roman frontier had been carried to the Firtlis of Forth 
and of Clyde. The work of civilization followed fast on the work 
of Hie sword. To Hie last, indeed, the distance of the island 
from the seat of empire left her less Romanized than any other 
province of the west. The bulk of the population soattered 
over the country seem in spite of imperial edicts to have clung 
to their old law as to their old langnage, and to have retained 
some traditional allegiance to their naHve chief. But Roman 
oivilization rested mainly on oity life, and in Britain as else* 
where the oity was thoroughly Roman. In towns such as 
Lincoln or York, governed by their own municipal offieers, 
guarded by massive walls, and linked together by a network of 
magnificent roads whioh reached from one end of tbe island to 
Hie other, manners, language, poliUoal life, all were of Rome. 

For three hundred years tbe Roman sword secured order 
and peace without Britain and within, and with peace and order 
came a wide and rapid prosperiiy. Commerce sprang up in 
ports, among whioh London held the first rank ; agriculture 
flourislied till Britain became one of the corn-exporting coun- 
tries of the world; Hio mineral resources of the province were 
explored in the tin mines of Cornwall, the lead mines of Somer- 
set or Northumberland, and Hie iron mines of the Forest of 
Dean. But evils which sapped Hie strength of tbe whole em- 
pire told at last on the provinoe of Britain. Wealth and pop- 
ulation alike declined under a otushing system of taxation, 
under restrictions which fettered industry, under a despotism 
whioh crushed out all local iudependenoe. And with decay 
within oame danger from without. For oentnrles past the 
Roman frontier lu^ lield hack the barhario world beyond it — 
the Parthian of Hie Euphrates, the Numidian of the African 
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deBert) the GermetD. of the Danube or the Rhine. In Britain a 
wall drawn from Newoaatle to Carlisle bridled the British 
tribes, the Piots as they were ot^ed, who had been sheltered 
from Roman conquest by the fastnesses of the Higldands. It 
was this mass of savage teharlsm which broke upon the empire 
09 it sank into decay. In its western dominions the triumph 
of those aasoilanta was complete. The Pionlcs conquered and 
colonized Gaul. The West Gotha conquered and oobnized 
Spain. The Vandas founded a ]dng£>m in Africa. The 
Burgundians encamped in the border land between Italy and 
the lUione. The Rost Goths ruled at last in Italy itself. 

It was to defend Italy against the Goths that Rome in the 
opening of the fifth century withdrew her legions from Britain, 
and from that moment the province was left to struggle unaided 
against the Plots. Nor were these its only enemies. Whib 
marauders from Ireland, whose inhabitants riien bore the name 
of Scots, harried the west, die boats of Saxon pirates, as we 
have seen, were swarming off its eastern and southern coasts. 
For forty years Britain held bravely out against these assail- 
ants] but civil strife broke its powers of resistance, and its 
rulers fell back at last on the fatal policy by which the empire 
invited its doom while atrlving to avert It — the policy of match- 
ing barbarian against baibarion. By the usual promises of 
land and pay a band of warriors was drawn for this purpose 
from Jutland in 449, with two ealdormen, Hengest and Horsa, 
at their head. If by English liistory we mean the history of 
Englishmen in the land which from that time they made their 
own, it is with this landing of Hengesds war band that English 
history begins. 

John and 37hb Gbbat Ohartqb. 

' **Foul as it is, hell itself is defiled by the fouler presence of 
John.” The terrible verdict of his contemporaries has passed 
into the sober judgment of history. Externally John possessed 
all the quickness, the vivacity, the cleverness, &e good humor, 
the social charm, which dietinguished his house. His worst 
enemies owned that he toiled steadily and closely at the work 
of administration. He was fond of learned men like Gerald of 
Wales. He had a strange gift of attracting friends and of win- 
ning the bve of women. But in bis inner soul John was the 
worst outcome of the Angevins. He united into one mass of 
wickedness their iusobnee, their selfishness, tlieir unbridled 
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lust) their oruelty and tyranny, their shamelessness, their super- 
stition, their oynical indifferenee to honor or truth. In mere 
boyhood he tore, with brutal levity, the beards of the Irish 
chieftains who came to own him as their lord. His ingrati- 
tude and perfidy brought his £a4her with sorrow to the grave. 
To his brother he was the worst of traitors. All Ghristendom 
believed him to be the murderer of his nephew, Arthur of 
Brittany. He abandoned one wife and ms faithless to an- 
other. His punishments were refinements of oruelty, the star- 
vation of children, the crushing old men under copes of lead. 
His court was a brothel where no woman was safe from the 
royal lust, and where his oynioism loved to publish the news 
of his viotom^s shame. He was as Graven in his superstition 
os he was daring in his impiety. Though he scoffed at 
priests and turned his hack on the mass, even amid the solem- 
nities of his coronation, he never stirred on a journey without 
hanging relics round his neck. But witli the wickedness of 
his race he Inherited ita profound ability. His plan for the 
relief of Ch&teau Gaillard, the rapid march by which he shat- 
tered Arthur’s hopes at Mirabel, showed an inborn genius for 
war. In the rapidity and breadth of his political combinations 
be far surpassed the statesmeu of bia time. Throughout his 
reign we see him quick to discern the diffioulties of bis position, 
and inexhausUble in the resources with which he met them. 
The overthrow of hie continental power only spurred him. to 
the formation of a league which all but brought Philip to the 
ground j and the sudden revolt of England was parried by a 
shameless alliance with the papacy. The closer study of John’s 
history olears away the ohorges of sloili and incapaoity with 
which men tried to explain the greatness of his fall. The awful 
lesson of his life rests on the fact that the king who lost Normandy, 
became the vassal of the pope, and periled in a struggle of 
despair against English freedom, was no weak and indolent 
voluptuary, but the ablest and most ruthless of the Angevins. 

]^om the moment of his return to England in 1204 John’s 
whole energies were bent to the recovery of his dominions on 
the Continent. He impatiently oolleoted money and men for 
the support of those adherents of the house of Anjou who wore 
still struggling against the arms of France in Poitou and 
Guionne, and in the summer of 1206 he gathered on army at 
Portsmouth and pr^ared to cross the channel. But his proj- 
ect was suddenly thwarted by the resolute opposition of the 
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primate, Huberfc Walter, and the Earl of Pembroke, William 
Marehal. So oomx^letely bad Imtb the baronage and i^e cburoli 
been bumbled by hia &tber that the attitude of their repi'e- 
sentatires revealed to the king a new spirit of national freedom 
whioh was rising around him, and John at once braced himself 
to a struggle with it. The death of Hubert Walter in July, 
only a few days after lus protest, removed his most formidable 
opponent, and the king resolved to neutralize the opposition 
of the clmtch by placing a creature of hla own at its head» 
John de Grey, Bitiiop of Norwich, was elected by the monks 
of Canterbury at hia bidding, and enthroned os primate. But 
in a previous though informal gathering the oonvent hod 
already chosen its subprior, Reginald, as archbishop. The 
rival tiaimants hastened to appe^ to Rome, and their appeal 
reached the papal court before Christmas* The result of tire 
contest was a startling one both for themselves and for the 
king. After a year*a careful examination Innocent the Tliird, 
who now occupied tlie papal throne, quashed at the close of 
1206 both the contested elections. The decision was probably 
a just one, but Innocent was for from stopping there. The 
monks who appeared before him brought powers from the eon* 
vent to choose a new primate should their earlier nomination 
be set aside j and John, secretly assured of their ohoioe of 
Grey, had promised to conRrm their eleotlon. But the bribes 
which the king lavished at Home failed to win the pope over 
to his plan j and whether from mere love of power, for he was 
pushing thspaptd claims of supremacy over Christendom further 
than any of hia predecessors, or as may fairly be supposed in 
despair of a free eleotlon within English bounds, Innooent com- 
manded the monks to elect in his presenoe Stephen Langton 
to the arohiepiscopal see. 

Personally a better ohoice oould not have been made, for 
Stephen was a man who, by sheer weight of learning and holi- 
ness of life, had risen to the dignity of cardinal, and whose 
after career placed him in the front rank of English patriots. 
But in itself the step was an usurpation of the right both of 
the ohnroh and of the orown. The king at once mot it witli 
resistance. When Innooent consecrated the new primate in 
June, 1207, and threatened the realm with interdict if Langton 
were any longer excluded from his see, John replied by a 
counter threat that the iuterdtot sliould be followed by tlie 
banishaient of the dergy and the nmtilatitm of evenw Italian 
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he oould seize iu the realm. How little he feared the priest- 
hood he showed when the olergy refused his demand of a 
thirteenth of movables for the whole oountryi and Archbishop 
Geoffry of York resisted the tax before the council. John 
banished the archbishop and extorted the money. Innocent, 
however, was not a man to draw back from his purpose, and 
in March, 1208, the intcidiot he had threatened fell upon the 
land. All worship, save that of a few privileged orders, all 
administration of sacraments, save that of private baptism, 
ceased over the length and breadth of the country t the church 
bells were silent, the dead lay unburied on the ground. Many 
of the bishops fled from the country. The church iu fact, so 
long the main support of the royM power against the baronage, 
was now driven into opposition. Its ohauge of attitude was 
to be of vast moment in the struggle which was impending ; 
but John recked little of the future ) he replied to the interdict 
by confiscating the lands of the (dergy who observed it, by 
subjecting them in spite of their privileges to the royal oourts, 
and by leaving outrages on them unpunished. **Let him go,** 
said John, when a Welshman was brought before him for the 
murder of s priest; *<he has killed my enemy.** In 1209 the 
pope proceeded to the further sentence of excommunication, 
and the king was formally out off from the pale of the ohuroh. 
Gut the new sentence was met with the same defiance as the 
old. Five of the bishops fled over sea, and secret disaffection 
was spreading widely, but there was no public avoidduoe of 
tlie excommunicated king. An arohdeaoon of Norwich who 
withdrew from his service was crushed to death under a cope 
of lead, and the hint was suffioient to prevent either prelate 
or noble from following his example. 

The attitude of John showed the power which the adminis^ 
trative reforms of his father hod given to the crown. . He stood 
alone, with nobles estranged from him and the church against 
him, but his strength seemed utterly unbroken. From the 
flrst moment of his rule John bad defied the baronage. The 
promise to satisfy their demand for redress of wrongs in the 
past reign a promise made at his election— remained unful- 
filled 3 when tlie demand woe repeated be answered it by seiz- 
ing their oastles and taking their children as hostages for thrir 
loyalty. The oost of his fruitless threats of war hod been met 
by heavy and repeated taxarion, by increased land tax and 
increased scutage. The quarrel with the dhurch and fear of 
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tKeir revolt only deepened lue oppression of the nobles. He 
drove De Braose, one of the most powerful of the lords 
xaaiohers, to die in exile, while his wife and grandohildren 
were believed to have been starved to death in the royal 
prisons. On the nobles who stUl oluug panio>8triokeii to ^le 
court of the axcommunioate king, John heaped outrages woise 
than death. Illegal exaetions, seizure of their casUes, the 
preferenoe shown to foreigners, were amall provooations com- 
pared with ilia Attaoka on the honor of their wives and daugh- 
ters. But the baronage still submitted. Tliefinanoiol exactions, 
indeed, beoame light as John filled bis treaenry with the goods 
of the oUurcli ; the king's vigor was seen in the rapidity witli 
which ha crnshed a rising of the nobles in Ireland and foiled 
on outbreak of the Welsh; while the triumphs of Ins father 
had taught tlie baronage its weakness in any single-handed 
struggle againet the ecown. Hated therefore as he was, the 
land remained etiU4 Only one weapon was now left in Inno- 
cent’s hands. Hen held then that a king, once excommunicate, 
ceased to be a Obrlstian or to have claims on the obedience 
of Chriatian subjects. As spiritual heads of Christendom, the 
popofl had ere now asserted &eir right to remove such a ruler 
from his throne and to give it to a worthier than he ; and 
it was this right wliich Innocent at lost felt himself ^iven 
to exerciBe. After useless threats be issued in 121.2 a bull of 
deposition against J'obn, absolved his subjects from their alle- 
giance, pro^nimed a orusade againet him oa an enemy to 
Christianity and the church, and committed t)ie exeoution of 
tlie sentence to the king of Ihe French. John met tlie an- 
nouncement of this step with the same scorn as before. His 
insolent disdain suffered the Roman legate, Cardinal Pandulf, 
to proclaim his deposition to his face at Northampton. When 
Philip colleoted an army for an attack on England, an enor- 
mous host gathared at the khig'a coll on Barham Down; and 
the English fleet dispelled all danger of invasion by crossing 
the channel, by capturing a number of Prenoh ships, and by 
burning Dieppe. 

But it waa not in England only that tlie king showed his 
str^gth and activity. Vile as he woe, John possessed in a 
Jiigh degree the political abiliiy of his rnoe, and in the diplo- 
matio efforts with which he met the danger from Prance he 
showed himself his father’s equal. The barone of Poitou were 
roused to attack Philip from the south. John bought die aid 
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of the Count of Flanders on bis nortbern border. Tbe Oennan 
king, Otto, pledged bimsalf to bring tbe knighthood of Ger* 
maiij to support an invasion of France. But at the moment 
of his suooess in diplomacy John suddenly gave way. It was, 
in fact, tbe revelation of a danger at home wbioh ebook biin 
from bis attitude of contemptuous defiance. The bull of 
deposition gave fresh energy to every enemy. Tbe Sootob 
king was in correspondence witli Innocent. The Wel^ princes 
who hod just been forced to aubmlssion broke out again in war. 
John banged their hostages, and called bis host to muster for 
a freab'iuroad into Wales, but tbe army met only to become a 
fresh source of danger. Powerless to oppose the king openly, 
tbe baronage bad plunged almost to a man into secret eouspi- 
racies. The hostility of Philip had dispelled their dread of 
isolated action; many, indeed, had even promised aid to the 
French king on his landing. John found himself in the midst 
of hidden enemies ; and nothing could have saved him but the 
haste — whether of panic or quick decision— with which he 
disbanded his army and took refuge in Nottingham Castle. 
The arrest of some of tbe ImronB showed how true were his 
fears, for the heads of the French conspiracy, Robert Fits* 
Walter and Eustace de Vesoi, at once fled oversea to Philip. 
His daring self-confidence, the skill of his diplomacy, could 
no longer hide from John the utter loneliness of his position. 
At Avar with Rome, with France, with Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales, at Avar with the church, he saw himself disarmed by 
this sudden revelation of treason in the one force left at hie 
dUposah With characteristic suddenness be gave way. He 
endeavored by remission of fines to Arin back Ms people. He 
negotiated eagerly with the pope, consented to receive the aioh- 
bi&op, and promised to repay tbe money be had extorted from 
the eburoh. ... On the 16th of May, 1218, he knelt before 
tbe legate Fandulf, surrendered his kingdom to tbe Roman see, 
took it back again as a tributary vossM, swore fealty and did 
liege homage to the pope. 

In after times men believed tiiat England thrilled at the 
neAVB with a sense of national shame such as she bad never felt 
before. He has become the pope's man," tbe whole country 
was said to have murmured; he has forfeited the very name 
of king ; from a free man he has degraded himself into a serf.” 
But this was the belief of a time still to come, when the rapid 
growth of national feeling whicdi this step and its issues did 
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moro thttii fluytUing to foster niftde ineu loolc baok on tli© soene 
between John and Pandulf as a national dishonor. We see lit- 
tle trace of such a feeling in the oontemporaiy accounts of the 
time. All seem ratiier to have regarded it as a complete settle- 
ment of the diflioultiea in whioh king and kin^om were in- 
Yolved. As a political measure its success was immediate and 
complete. The French army at onoe broke up in impotent rage j 
and when PhUip turned oir the enemy John hod raised up for 
him in Flanders, 600 Kngliah aliips under tlie Karl of Salisbury 
fell upon the fleet which accompanied the Freuoh army along 
the coast and utterly destroyed it* The league which John 
had so long matured at once msolosed itself. Otto, I’eSnforoing 
his German army by the knighHiood of Flanders and Boulogne 
as well as by a body of mercenaries in tlie pay of tiie English 
king, invaded Fiance from the north* John colled on his bar- 
onage to follow him oversea for an attack on Philip from tlie 
south. 

Their plea that he remained excommunioate was set aside 
by the arrival of Langtou and his formal absolution of tlie king 
on a renewal of his coronation oath and a pledge to put away 
all evil oustoma. But tire barons still stood aloof* They would 
serve at home, they said, but they refused to cross the sea. 
Those of the nortli took a more decided attitude of opposition* 
From this point, indeed, the northern barons began to play their 
part in our constitutional history. Laoies, Vesoies, Percies, 
Stutevilles, Bmcea, houses such as those of De Hob or Pe Yaux, 
fill bad sprung to greatness on tbe ruins of the Mowbrays and 
the great houses of the conquest, and had done service to the 
croAvn in its strife with the older feudatories. But loyal as was 
their tradition, tliey were English to the oore ; they had neither 
lands nor interest oversea, and they now declared tliemselves 
hound by no tenure to follow the king in foreign wars. Furi- 
ons at this check to Ills plans, John marohed in arms north- 
wards to bring these barons to submission. But he had now 
to reckon with a new antagonist in the justiciar, Geoffry Fits- 
Pater, Gooff^ had hitherto bent to the king*s ^vill j but tlio 
political sagacity whioli he drew from tbe school of Henry tlie’ 
Second, in which he had been trained, showed him the need of 
concession, and bis wealth, his wide kinship, and his expeiienoe 
of affairs gave his interposition a decisive weight. He seized 
on the political opportunity which was offered by tlie gathering 
of a council at St. Albans at the opening of August with the 
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purpose of ossessiug tlie damages doue to the oh-urcli. Besides 
the bishops and baronsi a reeve and his four men were sum- 
moned to this council from each royal demesne, no doubt 
simply as witnesses of the sums due to the plundered clergy. 
Their presence, however, was of great import. It is the first in- 
stance which our history pi'esents of the summons of such repre- 
sentatives to a national council, and the instance took fresh 
weight from the great matters which came to be discussed. In 
tlie klng^e name the justiciar promised good government for the 
time to come, and forbade all royal officers to practioa extortion 
as they prized life and limb. The king's peace was pledged to 
tlioae who had opposed him in the past t and observance of the 
laws of Henry the First was enjoined upon all within the realm. 

But it was not in Gooffiry Fits^Peter that English freedom 
was to find its champion and tlie baronage their leader. From 
the moment of his lauding in England Stephen Langton bad 
taken up the constitutional penition of the primate in upholding 
the old customs and rights of the realm agmnst the 1)61*8000! 
despotism of the kings. As Anselm had withstood WiUiam i^e 
Red, as Theobald had withstood Stephen, bo Langton prepared 
to withstand and rescue his country from the tyranny of John. 
He bad already forced him to swear to observe the laws of Ed- 
ward the Confessor, in other words tho traditional liberties of 
the realm. When the baronage refused to sail for Poitou, he 
compelled the king to deal with them not by arms but by pro- 
cess of law. But the work which he now undertook was far 
greater and weightier than this. The pledges of Henry the 
hirst had long been forgotten when tlie justiciar brought them 
to light, but Langton saw the vast importance of such a x)rocc- 
dent. At the close of the month he produced Hmiry's cdiaT- 
ter in a fresh gathering of barons at St. Paul's, and it was at 
once welcomed as a base for the needed, reforms. From Lon- 
don Langton hastened to the king, whom ho reached at North- 
ampton on his way to attack tlie nobles of the north, and wrested 
from him a promise to bring his strife mth them to legal judg- 
ment before assailing them in arms. With liis allies gathering 
abroad John had doubtless no wish to be entangled in a long 
quarrel at home, and the ardibishop's mediation allowed him 
to witlidrnw with seeming dignity. After a demonstration, 
therefore, at Durham, John marched hastily south again, and 
reached London in October. His justiciar at once laid before 
him the claims of the councils of St. Alban’s and St. Paul's ! 

0 
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but the deuth of Geoffry at this junotuve freed him from the 
pressure which his minister was putting upon him. ” Now, by 
God's feet," cried John, “ I am for the first time king and lord 
of England,” and he intrusted the vacant justioiorship to a 
F oitevin, Peter des Uoches, the Bishop of Winchester, whose 
temper was in harmony with his own. But the death of Geoffry 
only called tlie archbishop to the front, and Lsngton at once de* 
manded the king’s assent to the charter of Henry tlie First. In 
seizing on this charter as a basis for national action Longtou 
showed a political ability of the highest order. The enthu- 
siasm with wbioh its recital was welcomed showed the sagacity 
with which the archbishop hod chosen his ground. From that 
moment the baronage was no longer drawn together in seci'ot 
conspiracies by a sense of oommon wrong or a vague longing 
for common deliverance : they were openly united in a definite 
claim of national freedom and national law. 

John could as yet only meet the claim by delay. His 
policy iiad still to wait for its fraits at Rome, his diplomacy to 
reap its harvest in Flanders, ere he could deal with England. 
From the hour of hia submission to the papacy his one thought 
hod been that of vengeance on tlie barons, who, as ho held, had 
betrayed him; but vengeanoa was impossible till he should 
return a conqueror from the fields of France. It was a sense 
of this danger wbioh nerved the baronage to their obstinate 
refusal to follow him oversea: but furious as he was at their 
resistazice, the archbishop's intei^sition oondeinned John still 
to wait for the hour of his revenge. In the spring of 1214 ho 
OTOsaed with what forces he could gather to Poitou, rallied ito 
nobles round him, passed tlie Loire in triumph, and won back 
again Angers, the home of his race. At the same time Otto 
and the Count of Flanders, their German and Flemish knight- 
hood strengthened by reeuforoements from Boulogne as well 
as by a body of English troops under the Earl of Salisbury, 
threatened Frauoe from the north. For the moment Philip 
seemed lost : and yet on the fortunes of Philip hung the for- 
tunes of English freedom. But in this crisis of her fate, France 
was true to herself and her king. Fi’om every borough of 
Northern Franoe the townsmen marched to his rescue, and the 
village priests led their flocks to botUe with the church banners 
flying at their head. The two armies mot at the close of July 
near the bridge of Bouvines, between Lille and Tournay, and 
from the first tlie day went against the allies. The Flemish 
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kuigUta wove the first to fly ; thou the Geuiuaus in the center 
of Hie host were orushed by the overwhelming numbers of tlie 
Frenoh} last of all the English on the right ^ it were broken 
by a flerce onset of the Bishop of Beauvais* who ohargecl* mace 
in hand* and struck the Earl of Salisbury to the ground. The 
news of this complete overthrow leaohed John in the midst of 
his triumphs iu the south, and scattered his hopes to the winds. 
He was at once deserted by tha Poitevin nobles ; and a hasty 
retreat alone enabled him to return in October, baffled and 
humiliated, to his island kingdom. 

His return forced on the crisis to which events had so long 
been drifting. The victory at Bouvines gave atreugtii to his 
opponents. The open lusistauce of the nortliern barons neiwed 
the rest of their order to action. The great houses, who liad 
oast away their older feudal traditious for a more national 
policy, were drawn by the orlsis into close union with the 
families which had sprung from the ministers and councilors of 
the two Henries. To the first group belonged such men as 
Saber de Quinoi, the Earl of Wincdiester, Geoffrey of Maude- 
ville, Earl of Essex, the Earl of Clare, Fulk, Fitz-Wnrin, Wil- 
liam Mallet, the houses of Fitz-Alau and Gant. Among tlie 
second group were Heuty Bohun and Roger Bigod, the Karls 
of Hereford and Norfolk, the younger William Marshal, and 
Robert de Yere. Robert Fitz-Walter, who took the command 
of their united force, represented boHi partieB equally, for ho 
was sprung from tlie Norman house of Brlomie, while the jus- 
tioiar of Henry the Second, Eioliard de Luoy, had been his 
grandfather. Seoretly, and on the pretext of pilgrimage, these 
nobles met at St, Edmuiidabury>ieBolute to bear no longer with 
John’s delays. If he refused to restore their liberties they 
swore to mt^e war on liim tUI he oonfinned Hiem by ohei’tei 
under the king's seal, and they parted to raise forces with the 
purpose of presenting their demands at' Christmas. John, 
knowing nothing of coming storm, pursued his polioy of 
winning over the ohuroh by granting it freedom of election, 
while he imbittered still more the strife witli his nobles by 
demanding soutago from the northern nobles who had refused 
to follow him to Poitou. But the barons were now ready to 
act, and early in January in the memorable year 1215 they 
appeared in arms to lay, as they had planned, their demands 
before the king. 

John was taken by surpri^. He asked for a truce till 
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Easfcor tido, and 8i)0nt the interval in fevered efforts to avoid 
the blow* Again he offered freedom to the churolit and took 
vo^ as a Ciusadei', against wliom war was a saorilege, while 
he called for a general oath of allegiance and fealty from the 
whole body of his subjeots. But month after iiionlh only 
showed the king tlie uselessness of furtlier resistance. Though 
Pandulf was witli him, liis vassalage had as yet brought little 
fruit in the way of odd from Home; the oommissiouors whom 
he sent to plead his cause at the shire courts brought back 
news that no man would help him against the charter that the 
barons claimed : and his efforts to dotaoh the olergy from the 
league of Jiia opponents utterly failed. The nation was against 
the king. He was far, indeed, from being utterly deserted. 
His ministers still dung to him, men such os Geoffrey de Lnoy, 
Geoffrey da Fnmival, Thomas Basset, and William Briwere, 
statesmen trained in the administi'ative school of his father and 
who; dissent as tiiey might from Jolm*B mere oppression, still 
looked on the power of the crown as the one barrier against feu- 
dal anarchy } and beside them stood somo of the great nobles 
of loyal blood, his father’s bastard Karl William of Salis- 
bury, his oousin Earl William of Warenne, and Henry Earl 
of OoinAvall, a grandson of Henry the First. With him too 
remained Ranulf, Earl of Chester, and the wisest and noblest 
of the barons, William Marshal the elder, Earl of Pembroke. 
William Marshal bad shored in the rising of tlie younger Henry 
against Henry the Second, and stood by him as he died ; bo 
had shared in the overthrow of William Longohamp and in the 
outlawry of John. He was now an old moji, firm, as we shall 
see in his after coui’se, to recall the government to the path of 
freedom and law, but shrinking from a strife which might bring 
back the anarchy of Stephen’s day, and looking for reforms 
rather in the bringiug constitutional pressure to bear upon the 
king than in foroing them from him by arms. 

But ding as suoli men might to John, they clung to him 
ratlier as mediators than adherents. Their sympatliies wont 
with the demands of the barons when the delay whioli had been 
granted was over, and the nobles again gathered in arms at 
Braokley, in Northamptonshire, to lay their claims before the 
king. Nothing marks more strongly the absolutely despotio 
i^a of his sovereignty which John had formed thou the pas- 
sionate surprise wliioh breaks out in his reply. « Why do they 
not ask for my Idngdom ? ” he cried. “ I wiU never grant such 
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liberties as will make me a slave I ** The imperialist theories oi 
the lawyers of bis father’s court had done their work. Held at 
bay by the praotioal sense of Henry, they had told on the more 
headstrong nature of his sons. &cbard and John both hdid 
with Glanvill that tho will of the prince was the law of the 
laudj and to fetter tliat will by the cuatoms and franchises 
which woi'e embodied in the barons’ claims seemed to John a 
monstrous usurpation of his righ^ But no imperialist theones 
had touched the minds of his peo]de. The country rose as one 
man at his refusal. At the close of May London threw open 
her gates to the foroea of the borons, now arrayed under Bob' 
ert FitZiWalter as “Marshal of the Army of God and Holy 
Church.” Exeter and Liiiooln followed the example of tlie 
capitals promises of ud came from Scotland andWalos; tlie 
northern barons marched hastily under Eustace de Veaoi to join 
their comrades in Loudon. Even the nobles who had as yet 
clung to the king, but whose hopes of oonoiliation were blasted 
by his obstlnaoy, yielded at last to the summons of the “Army of 
God. ” Fanduif, indeed, and Archbishop Langton still remained 
with John, but they counseled, as Earl Ranulf and William 
Marshal counseled, his acceptance of the charter. None, in 
fact, counseled Its rejection save his new justiciar, the Poitevin 
Peter des Roohes, and other foreigners, who knew the barons 
purposed driving them from tiie land. But even the number 
of these was small ; there was a moment when Joim found him> 
self with but aeven kuighta at his back and before him a nation 
in arms. Quiok as he was, he hod been taken utterly by sur- 
prise. It was in yaiii that, in the short respite ho had gained 
from Christmas to Easter, he had summoned mercenaries to his 
aid and appealed to his new suzerain, the pope. Summons and 
appeal were alike too late. Nursing wrath in his heart, John 
bowed to necessity and called the barons to a conference on an 
island in the Thames, between Windsor and Staines, near a 
marshy meadow by the nver side, the meadow of Runnymede. 
The king encamped on one bonk of the river, the barons cov- 
ered the flat of Runnymede ou the other. Their delegates 
met on the Ifltli of July in the island between them, but the 
negotiations were a mere cloak to cover John’s purpose of un- 
conditional submission. The Great Charter was disousBed and 
agreed to in a sii^le day. 

Copies of it were made and sent for preservation to tlie 
oathedrtds and ohurohes, and one copy may still be seen in the 
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BritUh Museum, injured by age and fire, but with the royal 
seal still ^ t in ging from the ^‘own, shriveled porohmeut* It is 
impossible to gaze without reverence on the earliest monument 
of English freedom whioh we oan see with our own eyes and 
touch witli our own hands, the great charter to whioh, from 
age to age, men have looked back as the groundwork of Eng- 
lish liberty. But in itself the charter was no novelty, nor did 
it claim to establish any new constitutional principles. The 
charter of Henry the First formed the basis of the whole, and 
the additions to it are, for the most part, formal reoognitions 
of the judicial and administrative changes introduced byHeury 
the Second. What was new in it was its origin. In form, like 
the charter on whioh it was based, it was nothing but a royal 
grant. In actual fact it was a treaty between the whole Bng- 
Ush people aud its king. lu it England found itself for the 
first time since the conquest a nation bound together by com- 
mon national interests, by a common national sympathy. In 
words which almost close the charter, the “ community of the 
whole laud is recognized as the great body from which the re- 
straining power of the baranage takes its validity. There is 
no distinotion of blood or class, of Norman or not Norman, of 
noble or not noble. All are recognized as Englishmen} the 
rights of all are owned as Engliali rights. Bishops and nobles 
claimed and secured at Runnymedo the rights, not of baron aud 
churchman only, but those of freeholder and merchant, of 
townsmen and villein. Tiie provisions against wrong and ex- 
tortion whioh the barons drew up os against the king for them- 
selves, they drew up os against themselves for their tenants. 
Based, too, as it professed to be, on Henry’s oharter, it was far 
from being a mere copy of what had gone before. The vague 
cxpressious of the old charter were now exchanged for precise 
and elaborate provisions. The bonds of unwritten custom 
whioh the older grant did little more than recognize had proved 
too ^reak to hold the Angevins; and the baronage sot them 
aside for the rsstrainte of written and denned law. It is in 
this way that the Great Charter marks the transition from the 
age of traditional rights, preserved in the nation’s memory and 
oifioially declared by the primate, to the age of written legisla* 
tion, of parliaments and statutes, whioh was to oome. 

Its opening, indeed, is in goneral terms. The ohuroh had 
shown its power of self-defense in the struggle over the inter- 
dict, and the clause whioh recognized its rights alone retained 
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the older and general form. But all vagueness ceases when the 
charter passes on to deni with tlie rights of Englishmen at 
large, their right to juBtioe, to seourity of person and property, 
to good government. Ko freeman,*' ran a memorable article 
that lies at the base of our whole judicial system, shall be 
seized or imprisoned, or dispossessed, or outlawed, or in any 
way brought to ruin : we will not go against any man nor send 
against him, save by legal judgment of his peers or by the law 
of the land.” “To no man will we sell," runs another, “or 
deny, or delay, right or justice.** The great reforms of the 
past reigns were now formally recognized; judges of assize 
were to hold their oironits four times in the year, and the 
King’s Court ^vas no longer to follow the king in his wander- 
ings over tlie realm, but to sit in a fixed place. But the denial 
of justice under John was a small danger compared with the 
lawless exactions both of himself and his predeoessor. Riohard 
liad increased the amount of the scutage which Henry the Sec- 
ond had introduced, and applied it to raise funds for his ran- 
som. Ho had restored the Banegeld, or land tax, so often 
abolished, under the new name of ^carucage” ; had seized the 
wool of the Cistercians and the plate of the ohurokes, and rated 
movables as well as land. John had again raised the rate of 
eoutage, and imposed aids, fines, and ransoms at his pleasure 
without oouneel of the baronago. The Great Charter met this 
abuse by a provision on which our constitutional system rests. 
“No scutage or aid [other thau the three customary feudal 
aids] shall be imposed in our I'ealm save by the common oounoil 
of the realm ; ** and to this Great Council it was provided that 
prelates and the greater barons should be summoned by special 
writ, and all tenants in chief through the sheriffs and bailiffs at 
least forty days before. The provision defined what Had prob- 
ably been the oommon usage of the realm ; but- the definition 
turned it into a national right, a right so momentous that on it 
rests our whole parliamentary life. Even the baronage seem to 
have been startled when they realized the extent of their claim ; 
and the provision was dropped from the later issue of the char- 
ter at the outset of the next reign. But the clause brought 
home to the nation at large their possession of a right which 
became dearer as years went by. More and more clearly the 
nation discovered tliat in these simple words lay the secret of 
political power. It was the right of self-taxation that England 
fought for under Earl Simon as she fought for it under Hamp- 
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den. It was the establishment of this right whloh established 
English freedom. 

The rights which the barons claimed for themselyes they 
claimed for tlie nation at large. The boon of free and nnbought 
justioe was a boon for (dh but a special proyision protected tlie 
poor. The forfeiture of the freeman on conylotion of felony 
was neyer to include bis tenement, or that of the merchant his 
wares, or that of the countryman, as Henry the Second had long 
since ordered, his wain. The means of actual livelihood were 
to be left even to the worst. The seizure of provisions, the ex* 
notion of forced labor, by royal oihcers was forbidden ; and tlie 
abuses of the forest system were checked by a clause which dis- 
afforested all forests made in John’s reign. The undertenants 
were protected against all lawless exactions of their lords in 
precisely the same terms os these were pioteoted against the 
lawless exactions of the crown. The towns were secured in 
the enjoyment of their muuioipal privileges, their freedom from 
arbitrary taxation, their rights of justice, of common delibera- 
tion, of regulation of trade. ** Let the oity of London have all 
its ola liberties and its free euatoms, ns well by land as by water. 
Besides this, we will and grant that all other oities, and boroughs, 
and towns, and ports, have aU their liberties and free oustoms.^ 
The influence of the trading class is seen in two other enact- 
ments, by which freedom of journeying and trade was secured 
to foreign merohauts, and an uniformity of weights and measures 
was ordered to be enforced throughout the realm. 

Taifi Thsatbr and Fsoplb in Shajeespsanb’s Tms. 

It was not to the tentative efforts of scholars and nobles 
that the English stage was indebted for the amazing outburst 
of genius whioh dates from the year 1676, when “ Uie Earl of 
Leicester’s servants ” erected the first public theater in Blaok- 
friars. It was the people itself that created its stage. The 
theater, indeed, was commonly only the courtyard of an inn, 
or a mere booth, suoh as is sUU seen in a oonntzy fair. The 
bullc of the audience sat beneath the open sky in the pit ” or 
yard i a few covered seats in tim galleries whioh ran round it 
formed the boxes of the wealUiier spectators, while patrons and 
nobles found seats upon the aotuid boards. All the appliances 
were of the roughest sort ; a few flowers served to indloate a 
garden, crowds and armies were represented by a dozen scene- 
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shifters with swords and buoklers, heit>es rode in and out on 
hobbyhorses, and n scroll on a post told whether the scene was 
at Athens or London. There were no JEemale actors, and the 
grossness whicii startles us in words which fell from Avoinen’s 
lips took a different color when every woman's part was acted 
by A boy. But difhoulties such as these were more than com- 
pensated by tlie popular obaracter of tbe drama itself. Rude 
as tbe tlieator might be, all the world was tliere. The stage 
was crowded with nobles and courtiers. Apprentices and citi- 
zens thronged the benches in the yard below. The rough mob 
of the pit inspired, as it felt, the ^dgorous life, tbe rapid transi- 
tions, tbe passionate energy, the reality, the lifelike medley and 
confusion, the raoy dialogue, the chat, the wit, the pathos, the 
sublimity, the rant and buffoonery, the coarse horrors and vul- 
gar blooclshedding, the immense range over all classes of society, 
&e intimacy with the foulest as well as the fairest developments 
of human temper, whicli characterized the English stage. The 
new drama represented ** the ^ry age and body of tlie time, his 
form and pressure." The people itself brought its nobleness 
and its vileness to tho boards. No stage was ever so human, no 
poetio life so intense. Wild, reckless, defiant of all past tradi- 
tion, of all conventional laws, the English dramatists owned no 
teacher, no source of poetio in^lration, but the people itself. 

Few events in our literary history are so startling as this 
sudden rise of the Elizabethan drama. The first public theater 
was erected only in tlie middle of tho queen’s leign. Before 
tlie close of it eighteen theaters existed iu London alone. Fifty 
dramatic poets, many of the first order, appeared in tlie fifty 
years which precede the olosing of the theaters 1^ the Puritans ; 
and great os m the number of their works which have perislied, 
we still possess a hundred dramas, all written within tills period, 
and of which at least a half are excellent. A glance at their 
authors shows us that tlie iutellectuol quiolconing of the age had 
now reached the mass of the people. Almost all of the new 
playwrights were fairly educated, and many were university 
men. But instead of courtly singers of the Sidney and Spen- 
ser sort we see the advent of the **poor scholar." Tlia earlier 
dramatists, such as Nash, Feele, Kyd, Qreene, or Marlowe, were 
for the most part poor, and reckless in their poverty ; wild livers, 
defiant of law or oommon fame, in revolt against the usages and 
religion of their day, ^^atlieists” in general repute, “holding 
Moses for a juggler," haunting the brothel and the .alehouse, 
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and dying starved or in tavern brawls. But witli tlieiv appear- 
anoo began the Elizabethan drama. The few pla3rs which have 
reached us of an earlier date are either cold imitations of the 
classical and Italian comedy, or rude farces like Ralph Roister 
Doister,” or tragedies aucli as ** Gorbuduo," where, poetic as 
occasional passages may be, there is little promise of dramatic 
development. But in the year whicli preceded tlie coining of 
the Armada, the whole aspect of the stage suddenly ohanges, and 
the new dramatists rouge themselves around two men of very 
different genius, Robert Greene and Christopher Marlowe. 

Of Greene, as the creator of our lighter English prose, we 
have already spoken. But his work as a poet was of yet greater 
importance, for his perception of character and the relations of 
social life, the playfulness of his fancy, and tlie liveliness of his 
stylo, exerted an influence on his contemporaries whioh was 
ct^ualed by that of none but Marlowe and Peele. In spite of 
the rudeness of his plots and the unequal character of his work, 
Graene must be regarded as the creator of our modern oomedy. 
No figure better paints the group of young playwrights. Ho 
left Cambridge to travel through Italy and Spain, and to bring 
back the debauchery of the one and the skepticism of the other. 
In the words of remorse he wrote before his death, he paints 
himself as a drunkard and a roisterer, winning money only by 
ceaseless pamphlets and plays to waste it on wine and women, and 
drinking the cup of life to the dregs. Hell and tlie after world 
were tho butts of his ceaseless mockery. If he had not feared the 
judges of tlie queen’s courts more than he feared God, he said, 
in hitter jest, he sliould often have turned cutpurse. He inav> 
ried, and loved his wife, but she was soon deserted { and the 
wretched profligate found himself again plunged into excesses 
whioh he loathed, though he oould not live without them. But 
wild as was the life of Greene, his pen was pure. He is steadily 
on virtue’s aide in the love pamphlets and novelettes he poured 
out in endless succession, aud whose plots were dramatized by 
the school whioh gathered round him. 

The life of Marlowe was as riotous, liis skepticism even 
more daring, than the life and skeptioism of Greene. His early 
death alone saved him, in all probability, from a prosecution 
for atheism. He was charged wltli oalling Moses a juggler, 
and with boasting that, if ho undertook to write a new religion, 
it should he a better religion tiian the Christianity he saw 
around him. But he stood far ahead of his follows os a creator 
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of Engli^ tragedy. Born in 1564, at the opening o{ Eliza- 
betli's reign, tlie son of a Canterbuiy shoemaker, but educated 
at Camibridge, Marlowe burst on the world is the year which 
preceded the triumph over the Armada with a play which at 
onoe wrought a revolution in the English stage. Bombostio 
and extravagant as it was — and extravagance reached its 
height in a scene where captive kings, tlie “x^ampered jades of 
Asia drew their conqueror’s car aorosa the stage— « Tambur- 
laine ” not only indicated the revolt of the new drama against 
the timid inanities of euphuism, but gave an earnest of that 
imaginative daring, the seci'ot of which Marlowe was to be- 
queath to the pla 3 rwrighUi who followed him. He perished at 
tiiirty in a aliameful brawl} but in his brief career he had struck 
tlie grander notes of the coming drama. His Jew of ]\lalta 
^vas the herald of Shylock. He opened in “ Edward, the 
Seoond ” the series of historical plays which gave us “ Cesar ” 
and “Hiohard the Third.” His ^^Fanstus” is riotousi gro- 
tesque, and full of a mad thirst for pleasure, but it was the first 
dramatic attempt to touch the problem of the relations of man 
to the unseen world. Extravagant, unequal, stooping even to 
the ridiculous in his cumbrous and vulgar bnfifoonery, there is 
a force in Marlowe, a conscious grandeur of tone, a range of 
passion, which sets him above all his contemporaries save one. 
In tlie higher qualities of imagination, os in the majesty and 
sweetness of his mighty line,** he is inferior to Shakespeare 
alone. 

A few daring jests, a brawl, and a fatal stab make up the 
life of Marlowe j but even details such as these are wanting to 
the life of William Shakespeara. Of hardly any great poet, 
indeed, do we know so little. For the story of his youth wo 
have only one or two trifling legends, and these almost cer- 
tainly false. Hot a single letter or characteristic saying, not 
one of the jests spoken at the Mermaid,” hardly a single 
anecdote, remain to illustrate bis busy life in London. His 
look and figure in later age have been praserved by the bust 
over his'tomb at Stratford, and a hundred years after his death 
he was still remembered in his native town; but the minute 
diligence of tlie inquirers of tlie Georgian time was able to 
glean hardly a single detail, even of the most trivial order, 
which could throw light upon the years of retirement before 
bis death. It is owing, perhaps, to the harmony and unity of 
his temper that no Sfdient peouliarity seems to have left its 
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trace on the jnemoiy of Ills contemporaries j it is the very 
grandeur of his genius whidi precludes us from discovering 
any personal trait in his works. His supposed self-revelation 
in the sonnets is so obscure that only a few outlines oau be 
traced even by the boldest oonjecture. In his diiimas he is all 
his characters, and bis ob&raoters range over all mankind. 
There is not one, or the act or word of one, that we can identify 
personally with the poet himself. 


THE DEATH OP KINO LEAK. 

Br WUXIAit SEFAREBPBABIS. 

[Crazed by many mlMrlea, Lear dies orer tlie body of bis dnnghter Coidolla, 
who haa beau strangled In prison.] 

Enter Leah with Goadelia dead in Itis armj Edoab, Captain, mid 

othei'a ,fi)Uow(ng. 

Lear — 

Howl, howl) howl, howl I 0, you are men of atones : 

Had I your tongues and eyes, XGd use them so 
That heaven’s vault should crook. She’s gone forever] 

I kuow when one is dead, and when one lives ; 

She’s dead as earth. Lend me a looking-glass \ 

If that her breath will mist or stain the stone, 

Why, then she lives. 

Sent — Is this the promised end f 

Edgar — 

Or image of that horror f 
Albany — Pall, and oease I 

Xaar — 

This feather stars ; she livM 1 if it bo so. 

It is a ohance which does redeem all sorrows 
That ever I have felt. 

Kent — O my good master I 

Lear — 

Prithee, away. 

Edgar — ’Tia noble Kent, your friend. 

Lear— 

A plague upon you, murderers, traitors all I 
I might have saved her I now she’s gone forever I 
Goidelia, Cordelia t stay a little. Hal 
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What is’t thou say’st ? Her voice was ever soft, 

Gentle, and low, an excellent thing in woman.— 

I killed the slave that was a hanging thee. 

Cajttain — 

*Tis true, my lords, he did. 

Zeo)'— Did I not, fellow? 

1 have seen the day, with my good biting falchion 
1 would have made tliem skip. 1 am old now, 

And these same ci'osses s]}oil me. — Who are you ? 

Mine eyes are uot o* the b^t: DU tdl you stiaigUt 
ZTchI— 

If fortune bi'ag of two she loved and hated, 

One of them Ave behold. 

Lear — 

This’s a dull sight. — Ace you not Kent ? 

Keui— The same. 

Tour servant Kent. Where la your servant Cmus ? 

Lear — 

He’s a good fellow, 1 can tell you that} 

He’ll strike, and quickly too. He’s dead sad rotten. 

Kent — 

Ko, my good lord} I am the very man,— 

Lear--^ 

I’ll see that straight. 

He»U— 

That from your first of difference and decay 
Have followed your sad steps, — 

Leal ' — You are welcome hitlier. 

Kent — 

Kox no man else. All’s oheexless, dark, and deadly. 

Your eldest daughters have fordone themselves. 

And desperately are dead, 

Lear — Ay, so I think. 

Albany^ 

He knows uot what he says : siul vain it is 
That wo present us to him. 

Kdgar — Very bootless, 

Knter a Captain. 

Captain — 

Edmund is dead, my lord. 

.Albany — That’s but a trifle here. 

You lords and noble friends, know out intent. 

What oomfort to this great decay ma)[ oome 
Shall be applied. For us, Ave whl resign, 
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Bttnng the life of this old majestyj 
To liim our absolute power. — {To EdoAb a^td Kisht] 
You, to your rights; 

With boot) and such addition as your honors 
Have more than merited. AU friends shall taste 
The wages of their virtue, and all foes 
The cup of their deservings. — 0, see, see I 
Zea»*-~ 

And my poor Fool is hanged 1 No, no, no life I 
Why should a dog, a horse, a rat, have life, 

And thou no breath at all ? ThouUt come no more, 

Never, never, never, nevw, never I 
Fray yon, undo this button: thank you, sir. 

Do you see this ? Look on her, — look, her lips, — • 

.Look there, look there I {Dien. 

Sdgar — Hefaints.— hTylord, iny lordi 

HTetti — 

Break, heart; I prithee, break I 
Edgar — Look up, my lord. 

Eent—^ 

Vex not his ghost : 0, lot Mm pass I he liates him much 
That would upon the rank of this tough world 
Stretoh him out longer. 

Edgar ^ He is gone, indeed. 

jETeni — 

The wonder is that he hath endured so long: 

He but usurped his life. 

Mhamy— 

Bear them from hence. Our present husinesB 
Is general woe. — {To Kssrr and Ndoab] Friends of my 
soul, you twain 

Buie in this realm, and the gored state sustain. 

Kent — 

I have a journey, sir, shortly to go ; 

My master oalls me, I must not say no. 

Albany^ 

The weight of this sad time we must obey ; 

Speak what we feel, not what we ought to say. 

The oldest hath borne m<»t; we that are young 
Shall never see so muoh, nor live so long. 

{IBiveunt, toiift a dead 
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HAMLET IN THE CHURCHYARD. 

Bt WlUmi BHAKE8PEABS. 

[Hamlet, for whose love Oi^ella has gone mad aud drowned herself, meets hex 
htother Laaitea at her hutlah] 

EnUr Two Clownfl, with ajiatfes, etc. 

1 Clomn — la ahe to be burled in Christian btu'ial that willfully 
seeks her own salvation ? 

2 Cfouin — I tell thee she is; aud tlvexefore make her grave 
straight : the crownen hath eat ou her, and finds it Christian burial. 

1 Clown — How oan that unless she drowned herself in her 
own defense? 

2 Clown — "Why, 'tia found so. 

1 C?own — It must be bo qff'endendo ; it oannot be else. Eor here 
lies the point: if I drown myself wittingly, it argues an act, and an 
eot hath three branches : it is, to act, to do, and to perform ; argal, 
^0 drowned herself wittingly. 

2 C?own~Kay, but hear you, goodman delver. 

Give uie leave. Here lies the watei*; good: here 
stands the man j good: if the man go to this water and drown him- 
edf, it iS) will he nill he, he goes; mark you that; but if the water 
come to him aud drown him, he drowns not himself: argel, he that 
is not guilty of his own death shortens not his own life. 

2 Clown But is this law ? 

1 Clown — Ay, marry, is't; Giowner’s Quest law. 

2 Clown — Will you ha’ the truth on’t ? If Uiis had not been a 
genUewomau, she should have been buried out o’ Christian burial. 

1 C?own — Why, there thou eey’st: and the more pity that great 
folk should have oountenanoe in t^s world to drown or hang them- 
selves, more than their even GhiisUan. — Come, my spada There 
is no ancient gentlemen but gardeners, ditchers, and grave makers : 
they hold up Adam’s profession. 

2 Qown — Was he a gentleman ? 

1 A’ was the first that ever bore arms. 

2 Qown — Why, he had none. 

1 C?o«m-~What, art a heathen? How doat thou Tinderstand 
the Soriptnie 7 The Soripture says Adam dfgpsd; could he dig with- 
out aims? m put another question to thee: if thou answerest me 
not to the purpose, ooufesB thyself — 

2 C?ow»— Go to. 

1 Ofown — What Is he that builds stronger than either the 
mason, the shipwright, or the carpenter? 
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2 Otown-^The gallova makac; for that framo outllvea a thour 
sand tenants. 

1 C7own 1 like thy wit well, in good faith : the gallows does 

well} bnt how does it well ? it d^s well to those that do Ul: now 
thou dost ill to say the gallows is built stronger than the ohuroh: 
ai^al, tho gallowa may do well to thee. To*t again, come. 

2 Whjo hxUld^ airongif titan a maao»> a ahiptvrig/Uf or a 
carpenter 9 

1 Qtnon-^A.y, tell me that, and unyoke. 

2 Clam — Harry, now I oau tell 

1 ceoM«—ivt. 

2 Qlown — Hass, I cannot tell. 


Enter Hamlet a»d Hohatio, (tfiir off. 


1 Clown — Gudgol thy brains no more about it, for your dull asa 
will not mend hia pace with beating; and, when you are asked this 
question ueit, say a grave maker: ^e houses that he makes last till 
doomsday. Qo, get thee to Yaugbau : fetoh me a atoup of liquor. 

[Exit Beoond Clown. 

[He digs and ainj^a.] 


In gouth, when I did lote, did love, 

Meihoitght U was very eweet, 

To contract, oh I (he time, for, ah/ my behoove, 
Oh, methougUt, there was nothing meet. 


Hamlet — Has this fellow no feoling of liis business, that ho 
sings at grare making? 

.Sbratfo--' Custom hath made it ia him a property of easiness, 
ifam/et -~^Tia e^en bo: the hand of little employment hath tho 
daitttier sense. 

1 Clown [einge^ — 


En( age, with Me stealing atepa, 

Hath clawed me in his dutch, 

And hadi shipped me Mil the land, 

As if I had never been euch. 

[Throws up a ahu/l. 

Hamlet That skull had a tongue in it, and covQd sing once: 
how the knave jowls it to the ground, as if it were Cain’s jawbone, 
that did the first murder 1 It might be the pate of a politician, 
which this ass now o’erreaohes; one that would oiicumrent God, 
‘might it not? 

Hdraiio — It might, my lord. 

Hamlet^ Or of a oouxtier; which could say, Good mon'oto, aweet 
lord / How dost thou, sweet lord 9 This might be my lord Suoh-ar 
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one, that praised my lord Sueh^a-one^s horse, vhen he meant to beg 
it might it not? 

Boratio^ky^ my lord. 

^am^st—'Why, e*en so: and now my Lady Worm’s} ohapleaa, 
and knocked about the mazzard with a aexton*s spade: here’s dne 
xeTolutioi\, an we had the trick to see’t Bid these bones cost no 
more the breeding, but to play at loggata with ’em ? mine aohe to 
think on't. 

1 Olom [aing&\ — 

Apickaaft and a spade, a ^ode, 

For and a shrouding sheet: 

Of apit ofclayfbr to be made 
For eucA a guest is meet. 

[Throws up anoiher skuil. 

Hamlet ~ There’s anothert why may not that be the skull of a 
lawyer? Where be his quiddities now, his quillets, his oases, Ms 
tenures, and his trioks? why does he suffer this rude knave now to 
knock him about the sconce ^vith a dir^ shovel, and will not tell 
him of his action of battery? Huml This fellow might be in’s 
time a great buyer of land, with his statutes, his recognizances, his 
fines, his double vouchers, his recoveries : is this the fine of his fines, 
and the reoovery of his recoveries, to have his fine pate full of fine 
dirt? will his vouchers vouch him no more of his purchases, and 
double ones too, than the length end breadth of a pair of indentures ? 
The very couveyances of his lauds will hardly lie in this box; and 
must the iuhaiitor himself have no more, ha? 

Hbro^io — Not a jot more, my lord. 

Samlet — Is nob p&rchmsnb mads of sbespskins 7 

Sorat(o-^Xyf my lord, and of calfskins toa 

Hamlet ~Th^ are sheep and calves which seek out Bssorance in 
that. I will speak to this fellow. — Whose grave’s this, rinah 7 

1 OlowA'^Mine, sir. 

0, apU qfolayjbr to be made 
For sucA a guest is meet. 

Samlet — I think it be thine, indeed: for thou liest in’t > 

1 C26ton~<You lie out on’t, sir, and therefore ’tis not yours: for 
my part, I do not lie in’t, and yet it is mine. 

Samlet — Thou dost lie in’t^ to be in’t and say it is thine: ’tis 
for the dead, not for the quick; therefore thou liest. 

1 Cdovon — 'Tis a quick lie, sir ; ’twill away again, from me to you. 

Hamlet— What man dost thou dig it for? 

1 C?own — For no man, sir. 

Ham/et— What women, then? 

1 OZoum— For none, neither. 

Hamhl — Who is to be buried in’tf 
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1 CZbwn — One that -was a woman, sirj but, rest her sou], she’s 
dead. 

How absolute tlm knave is I we must speak by the 
oatd, ot equivocation wlU undo us. By the Iiord, Horatio, this three 
years I have taken note of it; the age is grown so picked that the 
toe of the peasant oomes so near the heel of the courtier, he galls his 
kibe. '—How long hast thou been a grave maker ? 

1 Oloton — Of ail the days i* the year, I oame to’t that day that 
our last king Hamlet overcame ?ortinbras. 

Hamlet— How long is that since f 

1 down— Cannot you tell that? every fool oan tell that; it was 
the very day that young Hamlet was bom; ho that is mad, and sent 
into England. 

Ham/ei— Ay, marry, why was he sent into England? 

1 down — "Wajt because a’ was mad: a’ shall recover his wits 
there ; or, if a’ do not, it’s no great matter there. 

Hamlet — "Why ? 

1 doum— ’Twill not be seen in him there ; there the men ore as 
mad as he. 

Hamlet— How came he mad? 

1 CRom — Very strangely, they say. 

ffamUt~^lS.(XK7 alrangtiy f 

1 down — Eaith, e’en with losing his wits. 

Hamlet— Upon what ground ? 

1 doom — ■\^y, here in Denmark: I have boon sexton here, man 
and boy, thirty years. 

Millet — How long will a man lie i’ the earth eie he rot ? 

1 down — r faith, if a’ be not rotten before a’ die, a’ will last 
you some eight year or nine year: a tanner will lost you nine year. 

Hamlet — 'Why he more than another ? 

1 down — Why, sir, his hide is so tanned with his trade, that a’ 
will keep out water a great while, and your water is a sore decayer 
of your dead body. Here’s a akuU now; this skull has lain in tlie 
earth three and twenty years. 

Eamlet — Whose was it? 

1 down — A mad fellow’s it was: whose do you think it was ? 

Hamlet — Hay, I know not. 

1 down — A pestilence on him for a mad rc^el a’ poured a 
flagon of Bhenieh on luy head once. This some skull, sir, was 
Yoiiok’s skull, the king’s jester, 

JIamUt — This ? 

1 down— E’en that. 

Hamlet — Let me see. \Tokas the e%ull.3 Alas, poor Torickl— 
I knew him, Horatio: a fellow of infinite jest, of most excellent 
fancy: he hath borne me on his back a thousand times; and now 
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how abhotied in my imagination it isl my goigo lis^ at it. Here 
hung those lips that I have kissed 1 know not how oft. Where be 
your gibes now? your gambols ? your songs? your Bashes of metri- 
mentj that were wont to set the tehle on a roar? hTot one now, to 
mock your own grinning? quite diopfallan ? Now get you to my 
lady's chamber, and tell her, let her paint on inch thick, to this favor 
she must come ; make her laugh at that ~ Prithee, Horatio, tell me 
one thing, 

Sorath — WhaVa that, my lord? 

Samlet-^ Dost thou think Alexander looked o* this fashion the 
earth? 

JTcraiio — E'en sa 

Samlet— ‘AnA smelt so ? pahl down the ahtU. 

Soratio — E'en so, my lord. 

Samlet — To what base uses we may return, Horatio! Why 
may not imagination trace the noble dost of Alexander till he find 
It stopping a bnnghole 7 

Soratio— ’TvfBre to oonsider too curiously, to consider so. 

Samlet— "No, fiiith, not a jot; but to follow him thither with 
modesty enough, and likelihood to lead it : as thus ; Alexander died, 
Alexander was buried, Alexander returneth into dust; fhe dust is 
earth; of eaith we make loom; emd why of that loom, whereto he 
wfu converted, might they not stop a beer barrel? 

Imperious Gsosar, dead and turned to olay, 

Might stop a hole to keep the wind away : 

Oh that t]tot earth, which kept the world in a^ve, 

Should patch a wall to expel the winter’s flaw 1 
But soft I but soft! aside I Here comes the king. 


Snter Priests, eto., in proceaaion; the Chtpae qf OpESbiA, Labutbs, 
and Mourners Kzkq, Quxbit, their trains, eto. 

The queen, the courtiers: who is this they follow ? 

And with such maimMiitw? This doth betoken 
The corse they follow did with desperate hand 
Pordo its own life: 'twas of some estate. 

Couch we awhile, and mark. 

lUeliring with Hobatio. 

Xiaertee— 

What ceremony else 7 
Sandet— 

That is Laertes, a very noble youth : mark. 

Laertes^ 

What ceremony else? 
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1 Priest’^ 

Hev obse^uieB have been as fat enlatged 
Ab we have warrautise : h&r death was doubtful ; 

And) bat that great command o'ersways the order, 

She should in ground unaanotified have lodged 
Till the last trumpet} for charitable prayers. 

Shards, flints, and pebbles should be thrown on her: 

Yet here she is allowed her virgin orants. 

Her maiden strowmcnts and the bringing home 
Of bell and burial. 

Laertea^ 

Must there no more be done ? 

IPrkat — Ho more be don&i 

We should profane the service of the dead 
To aing a rei^uiem and such rest to her 
Aa to peace parted souls. 

iMariaa — Lay her i’ the earth ; 

And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 

May violets spring I — I tell thee, churlish piiesi^ 

A ministering angel shall my sister be, 

Wlien thou liest howling. 

Hamlet — What, the fair Oph^ial 

Queea— 

Sweets to the sweet: faxewellt 

IScatteriiig Jlowara. 

I hoped thou ahouldst have been my HamleVs wHe ; 

I thought thy bride bed to have decked, sweet maid, 

And not have strewed thy ^ave. 

Xaer^es — 0, treble woe 

Fall ten times treble on that curstd head. 

Whose wioked deed thy most ingenious sense 
Deprived thee of I H(dd off the earth awhile, 

Till 1 have caught her once more in mine arms : 

[Zetgn into the ffrave. 

How pile your dust upon the quick and di^, 

Till of this flat a mountein you have made, 

To o’ertop old Feliou, or the skyish head 
Of blue Olympus. 

Hamlet [cidvauejug] ^ What is he whose grief 
Bears such an emphasis f whose phrase of sorrow 
Conjures the wandering stars, and makes them stand 
Like wonder-wounded hearers 7 This is I, 

Hamlet the Dane. \Leapa into the grave, 

XoertM— ^ The ^vil talce thy soul 1 

IQrajpj^ing with him. 
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Hamlet-^ 

Q^hou pray’sfc not veil. 

I pilthoe, take tliy fiugeia from my throat; 

I'or, though I am not sj^enitire and rashi 
Yet liave 1 something in me dangerous, 

Whi^ let thy visdom fear: hold off thy hand. 

King-^ 

Pludk them asunder. 

Queen — Hamlet, Hamlet 1 

Jlt^ 

Gentlemen, — 

IToi’otio — Good my lord, bo quiet. 

[!Z%e Atteudautspait (hem, and they come out of t7ie grave."] 
Samlet — 

Why, I will fight with him upon this thome 
Hutii my eyelids will no longer wag. 

Queen — 

0 my son, what theme ? 

Hamlet— 

1 loved Ophelia: forty thousand brothers 
Could not, wi^ all their quantity of love, 

Make up my sum.— What wilt thou do for her ? 

JRflg— 

0, he is mad, liseites. 

Queen — 

For love of God, forbear him. 

Hamlet— 

’Swounds, show me what Uiou'lt do : 

Woo'tweep? wo</t fight? woo’tfaat? woo’t tear thyself ? 
Woo't drink up eisel 7 eat a orooodile ? 
m do*t Dost thou come here to whine 7 
To outface me with leaping in her grave ? 

Be buried quick with her, and so will I: 

And, if thou prate of mountains, let them throw 
Millions of aorea on us, rill out ground, 

Singeing its pate against the burning zone, 

Make Ossa like a wart I Nay, an thou’lt mouth, 

I’ll tent as well as thou. 

Queen — This is mere madness : 

And thus awhile the fit \rill work on him; 

Anon, as patient as the female dove, 

When that her golden couplets are disclosed, 

His silence will sit drooping. 

Samlet — Hear you, air ; 

What is the reason that you use me thus 7 
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1 loved you ever, But it is no mutter} 

Lot Hoteulea lums^ do ^hat lie may> 

The cut will mew and dog will have his day. \ExiU 

^»g — ■ 

I pray youj good HoiatiO| wfiit upon him. 

Hoaatio. 

[2b Laertes] — 

Strengthen your patience in our last night’s speeoh ; 

We’ll put the matter to the present push. 

Ghsod Gertrude, set some watch over your son. — 

This grave shall have a living monument : 

An hour of quiet shortly shall we see ; 

Till then, in patience our proceeding be. 


POETRY AS A MISTRESS. 

By ABRAHAM COWLEY. 

[ABRAK.iU CowtRT, oue o£ tlie most edmii-od poets of his time, was horn In 
London, In 1018. Ho was expelled from Camhrld^ UulTorsIty duilng tlie Civil 
War on acooont of his layaliat sympathies, and thou studied for a time at St. 
John’s, Oxford. When Queen Henrietta Marla loft the oonntry he followed her 
to France, and managed her correspondence In cipher with the king. After the 
Hcstoiation he was neglected for many yean hy Cbarles U, hut nt length oh- 
tnlned the lease of the queen’s lands at Chertsey, in Surrey. He died In 1007, 
and was hurled in Weatmlnater Abhey beside the remsIuB of Ohaueer and Spon- 
sor. The epto”Hayldels,”"Flndtvrlo Odes,** and •'TheMlstceBB” niohlBchlef 
pOstloal worka Cowley enjojod extraordinary favor lu his day, beingoonalderod 
by some equal to Shakespeare or Spenser, hut is now almost forgotten.] 

I WAS even then acquainted with the poets (for the oon- 
olusion is taken out of Horace) ; and perhaps it ires the 
immature and immoderate love of tliem which stomped first, 
or ratlier engraved, the characters in me ; tlioy were like let- 
ters cut in the bark of a young tree, whloli with the tree still 
grow pi'oportiouably. But, how this love oame to be produced 
ill mo so early, is a hard question ; I believe 1 oan tell the par- 
tioular little ohance which filled my head first with such chimes 
of verse, as have novei since left ringing there : for I remember 
when I began to read, and take some pleasure in it, there was 
wont to lie in my mother’s parlor (I know not by what acci- 
dent, for she hemelf never in her life read any book hut of 
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devotion) ; bub there wee wont to lie Spenser’s works ; this 
I happened to fall upoU| and was infinitely delighted with the 
stories of the knights, and giants, and monsters, and brave 
houses, which I found everywhere there (though my under* 
standing had little to do with all this), and by degrees, with 
the tinkling of the rhyme, and dance of the numbers ; so that 
I think I had read him all over before I was twelve years old, 
and was thus made a poet as immediately as a ohUd is made an 
eunuoh. With these offeotiona of mind, and my heart wholly 
set upon letters, 1 went to the university } but was soon torn 
from thence by that public violent storm which would suffer 
nothing to stand whore it did, but rooted up every plant, even 
from the princely cedars, to me, the hyssop. Yet I had os 
good fortune ns could have befallen me in such a tempest ; 
for I was oast by it into the family of one of the best persons, 
and into the court of one of the best princesses in the world. 
Now though I was here engaged in ways most contrary to the 
original design of my life, that is, into much company, and no 
small business, and into a daily fight of greatness, both militant 
and triumphant (for that was tiie state then of the English and 
the French courts), yet all this was so far from altering my 
opinion, that it only added tlie confirmation of reason to that 
which was before but natural inclinatiou. I saw plainly all 
the point of that kind of life, the nearer I came to it; and 
that beauty which 1 did not fall in love witli, when for aught 
I knew it was real, was not like to bewitch or entico me, when 
I saw it was adulterate. I met with several great persons, 
whom I liked very well, but could not peroeive that any part 
of their greatness was to be liked or desired, no more than 1 
would be glad, or content to be in a storm, though I saw many 
ships which rode safely and bravely in it. A storm would not 
agree with my stomaoh if it did with my Courage j though I 
was in a orowd of as good company as could be found any* 
where, though I was in business of great and honorable trust, 
though I ate at the best tabic, and enjoyed the best conven- 
iences for present subsistence that ought to be desired by a 
man of my condition in banishment and public distresses ; yet 
1 could not abstain from renewing my old schoolboy’s wish in 
a copy of verses to the same eSect: — 

Well then ; 1 now do plainly see, 

This busy world and 1 shall ne’er agree, etc. 
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And I never tlieu proposed to myself any other advantage 
from his Majesty’s happy reatoi’atloxX) but the getting into some 
moderately oonvenient retreat in the oountry, which I thought 
in that ease 1 might easily have compassed, as well as some 
others, who with no greater probabilities or pretenses have 
arrived to extraordinary fortunes. . . . But God laughs at 
a man who says to lus soul, Take eau: 1 met presently 
not only with many little enoumbranoes and impediments, but 
with 80 much sio^ess (a new misfortune to me) as would 
have spoiled the happiness of an Emperor as well as mine $ 
yet I do neither repent nor alter my course. Non ego per- 
fidum dixi eaeramen^rM noihii^ shall separate me from a mis* 
tress which I have loved so long^ and have now at last married : 
though she neither has brought me a rioh portion, nor lived yet 
so q,uletly with me as X hop^ from her. 


ANGELO AND DOROTHEA. 

BY TEOiUS DEKKISR. 

(From The Vlrgbi Martyr,”) 

[Trouii Dbkkbb I An English dramatist and pamphleteer, who lived daring 
the latter part of the elxteenUi ud the first half of the eoventeanth ocutury. 
There Je v^ little lafonnatloa regarding his penonal history, but ho seems to 
have been eevenl times Imprlsoued for debt, He wrote alone the comedies ; 
*'OIdPortunatuB”j ” fiatiromasUx,” a satlrlosl attaok on Bon Jonson; ”The 
Bhoemaker’s Holiday ” j and In coliaboratiou with Massinger, Middleton, Botd, 
Rowley, eta, produosd among other j^aysi ” Westward Hoi” "The Virgin 
Martyr,” ”WltQh of Edmonton,” ”Tbe Roaring Glid.” His best-known 
pam^liste arei ”The Boohelor’s Banquet,” ”LanthDnie and Ciuicllollght,” 
and ”OuU's Hornbook.”] 

Doroffteot — 

My book and taper. 

Ang«2o— 

Here, most holy miatresa. 

Dorothea 

Thy voice sends forth suoh muslo, that X never 
'Was ravished with a more celestial sound. 

Were every servant in the world like thee, 

So full of goodnoSBj angels would come down 
To dwell with uet thy name ie AngelOf 
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And liko thaw name thou art. Get ^ee to restj 
Xh^jouth with too muoh watdblng is oppxest. 

A)\g&o^ 

No, my dear lady. I could weary etars, 

And force the wakeful moon to lose her eyes, 

By my late watching, but to wait on you. 

^^en at your prayers you kneel before the altar, 
Hetbmks Pm singing with some oliolr in liearen. 

So blest 1 hold me in yonr company. 

Thereforo, my moat loved miatcess, do not bid 
Your boy, so scrvioeabJe, to get lienee ; 

For then you break his heart, 

J)or<Ahea~^ 

Be nigh me still, tlieu. 

In golden letters down PU set that day 
Which gave thee to me. Little did I hope 
To meet such worlds of comfort in tliyself, 

This little, pretty body, when 1, coming 
Forth of the temple, heard my beggar boy, 

My sweet-fhoed, godly beggar b(^, crave on alms, 

Which with glad hand I gave, with lucky hand; 

And when X took thee home, my most chaste b(^in 
Methought was filled with no hot wanton fire, 

But with a holy flame, mounting since higher. 

On wings of ohetubims, than it did before. 

Ang^o-^ 

Proud am 1 that ray lady's modest ^e 
So likes so poor a eesvant. 

DoTQfkia— 

1 have offered 

Handfuls of gold but to behold thy parents. 

I would leave kingdoms, were I queen of some, 

To dwell with thy good father; for, the son . 
Bewitching me so deeply with his presence, 

He that begot him must dot ten times more. 

I pr^ thee, my sweet boy, ebow me thy parents; 

Be not aahamed. 

Angt^o » 

I am not: I did never 

Enow who my mother was; but, by yon palace 
Filled with bright heavenly oourtiers, I dare assure you, 
And pawn these eyes upon i^ and this bond. 

My father is in heaven; and, pretty mistress, 

If your iUuatriouB hourglass spend his sand 
Ho worse than yet it doth, upon my life; 
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You and I both, shall meet my father there, 
Aw l he shall bid you welcome. 

Xhtrothea — 

A blessed day! 


GOETHE ON SHAKESPEARE, 

(from Uio ** Autobiography.") 


[JoiUHN WOLroARO GoETUB wos boru August 26| 1740 ; ^Tsnb to Lolpslo 
tTulTersIty In 1760 j shortly after began to write dramas and songs ; In 1771 
took a doQtor'e degree at Straebui^ and beoamo an advoeate at frankCort; 
wrote "Gdla vaa Berlichbigen ** In 1771, as bIbo "The IVandoror" and "Tlio 
Wanderer's Storm Song " ; setGed In Wetzlar for law practice In 1772, hut hod 
to dy on occoimt of a love Intriguo; In 1778 wrote " Framethous," some farce 
satires, the oomedy "Erwin and Elmira,** and began "Faust" ; "The Sorrows 
of Young Wertbor" and "ClaTigo"lnl774} in 1776 settled In Weimar, became 
a privy oounclloi' to the duke, and a m(st useful publio ofBolal { studied and 
m^e valuable discoveries In notural science ; began " Wilhelm Alolster’s Appren- 
ticeship " in 1777 ; wrote " Jplilgonla " In prose 1^70, in verse 1786 ; completed 
"Egmonfln 1787, and "Ta8Bo"fn 1780; was director of tho court theater 
at Weimar, 1761; 1704-1606 was associated with Schiller, and they oondnotod 
the Utomiy review ITonn together; ho finished " Wilhelm Melstor's Appron- 
tlceshlp " In 1706, " Hermann and Dorothea," 1707, " Elective AfllalUes," 1800, 
"Doctrine of Color," 1810, and hto autobiography "Fonoy and Truth," 1811. 
In 1816 he issued the " Divan of East and West," a volume of poems ; lu 1821 
" Wilhelm Melster's WanderiBhre," a miiangt of various pleoes put together by 
his secretary. In 1881 he finished the second pQit of " Fanst." He died March 
22, 1839.] 

Thus, on the very borders of France, we had at once got 
rid and dear of everytliing Frenoli about us. The French 
way of life we found too defined and genteel, tlieir poetry cold, 
their criticism annihilating, dieir philosophy abstruse, and yet 
insufficient, so that we were on the point of resigning ourselveB 
to rude nature, at least by way of experiment, if anotlier influ- 
ence had not for a long timo prepare us for higher and freer 
views of tho world, and intellectual enjoyments, as true as they 
were poetical, and swayed us, first moderately and secretly, but 
afterwords witli more and moi^ openuess and force. 

I need scarcely say that Slmkespeai'e is intendeds and hav- 
ing once said this, no more need ho added. Shakespeare has 
been acknowledged by the Gormans, more by them than by 
other nations, perhaps even more than by his own. We have 
ridily bestowed on him all that justice, fairness and forbear- 
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AiiQo whioh we refuse to ourselves. Emiueut meu have ocou> 
pied tbeinselves in showing his talents in the most favorable 
light i and I have always readily eubsoribed to what has been 
said to his honor, in his favor, or even by way of exoiise for 
him. Tile induenoe of this entraordinavy mind upon me h a s 
been already shown; on attempt has been made with respect 
to his works, whioh has received approbation ; and tlierefore 
this general statement may sufhce for the present, until 1 am 
in a position to oommnnicate to such friends as like to hear me, 
a gleaning of refleotions on his great deserts, sudi os I was 
tempted to insert in this very |dace> 

At present I ^vill only show more clearly the manner in 
whioh I heoamo aoquointed with him. It happened pretty 
soon at lioipzig, tlirough Dodd's ** Beauties of Shakespeare." 
Whatever may be said against such ooUeotlons, whi(^ give 
authors in a fragmentary form, tiiey nevertheless produce 
many good effects. We are not always so oolleoted and so 
ready tiiat we can take in a whole work according to its merits. 
Do we not, in a book, mark passages whioh have mi immediate 
reference to ourselves? Young people especially, wlio are 
wanting in a thorough oultivation, are laudably excited by 
brilliant passages j and thus I xnys^f remember, as one of the 
moat beautiful epoolis of my life, that whioh is charooterised 
by the above-mentioned work. Those noble peouliarities, 
those great sayings, tliose happy desoriptions, those humorous 
traits — all struck me singly and powerfully. 

Wieland’s translation now made its appearance. It was 
devoured, communioated, and recommended to friends and 
Roquaintanoes. We Germans had the advantage that many 
important works of foreign nations were first brought over to 
us in on eMy and oheerful fashion. Shakespeare, translated in 
prose, first by Wleland, afterwards by Esdlienburg, was able, as 
a kind of reading universally intelligible, and suitable to any 
reader, to diffuse itself speedily, and to produce a great effect. 
1 revere the rhythm os well oa the rhymo, by whloli poetry fliut 
becomes poetry ; but that whioh is really, deeply, and fun- 
damentally effeotivo — that which is really permanent and 
furthering, is that whioh remains of the poet when he is trans- 
lated into prose. Then remains ike pure, perfect substance, 
of whioh, when absent, a dazzling exterior often oontrives .to 
malre a false shoW) and whidi, when present, sudi an exterior 
contrives to oonoeal. I therefore consider prose translations 
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juoi.*e ndvAntagdous thflU pOGtl<^l» lor tho l^egfiniungf of youth- 
ful culture ; for it luay be remarked that boys, to whom every- 
thing must serve oa a jest, delight themselves with the sound 
of words and the fall of syllables, and by a sort of parodistioal 
wantonness, destroy the deep oonteuta of the noblest work. 
Hence I would have it considered whether a prose translation 
of Homer should not be next undertaken, though this, indeed, 
must be worthy of the degree at which German literature stands 
at present. I leave this, and what has been already said, to 
the consideration of our wortliy pedagogues, to whom an exten- 
sive experience on this matter is most at command. I will 
only, in favor of my pioposiUont mention Luther's translation 
of the Bible; for tlie oiroumstanoe tbnt this excellent man 
banded down a work, composed in the most different styles, 
and gave us its poeticab histonoal, commanding didactic tone 
in our mother tongue, as if all were cast in one mold, has 
douQ more to advauoe religion than if he liad attempted to imi- 
tate, in detail, tlie peculiarities of the origluol. In vain has 
been the subsequent endeavor to make Job, the Psalms, and 
the other lyrical books, capable of affordiug enjoyment in their 
poetical form. Por the mulUtude, upon whom the effect is to 
be produced, a plain translation always remains the best. 
Those mitioal translaUons which vie with the original, really 
only seem to amuse the learned among tiiemselves. 

And thus in our Stroshurg sooiety did Shakespeare, trans- 
lated and in the originali by fragments and as a whole, by pas- 
sages aud by extroots, influence us in such a manner, that as 
there are Bible-flrm (Bihelfiit) men, so did we gradually make 
ourselves Arm in Shakespeare, imitated in our conversations 
those virtues and defects of h» time with >Yhioh he had made 
us 80 well acquainted, took the greatest delight in his ** quib- 
bles," and by translating them, nay, with original recklessness, 
sought to emulate him. To Ibis, the fact that I had seized 
upon him above all, with great enthusiasm, did not a little 
contribute. A happy oonfesslon that something higher waved 
over me was infectious for isy friends, who aU resigned 
themselves -to this mode of thought. We did not deny the 
possibility of knowing such merits more closely, of compre- 
hending them, of judging them with penetration, but this 
we reserved for later epochs. At present we only wished to 
sympathize .gladly, and to imitate with spirit, and while we 
hod so much enjoyment, we did not wish to inquire and haggle 
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about the man who altorded it» but unconditionally to mere 
him. 

If any one would learn immediately what was thought, 
talked about, and discussed in this lively society, let him road 
Herder's essay on Shakespeare, in the part of his woi'ks upon the 
(Hnnan manner and art (**Uebdr Deutsche Art und Hunsf'}, 
and also Lens's remarks on the theater Anmerkungen iibers 
Theater ”), to which a translation of ** Love's Labor's Lost ” was 
added. Herder penetrates into the deepest interior of Shake- 
speare'a nature, and exhibits it nobly ; Lena conducts himself 
more like an Iconoolast against the traditions of the theater, 
and will have everything everywhere treated in Shakespeare’s 
manner. Since I have had occasion to mention this olever and 
eccentric man here, it is the place to say something about him 
by way of experiment. I did not become acquainted with him 
till towards the end of my residence at Sti'osburg. We saw 
each other seldom, his oompany was not mine, but we sought 
an opportunity of meeting, and willingly oommunioated with 
each othov, because, as contemporary youths, we harbored simi- 
lar views. He bad a small but neat figure, a charming little 
head, to the elegant form of wbloh his delicate but somewhat 
flat features perfectly corresponded | blue eyes, blond hair, in 
short, a person such os 1 have from time to time met among 
northern youtlis j a soft and as it were cautious step, a pleas- 
ant but not quite flowing speech, and a conduct which, fluctu- 
ating between reserve and i^yness, well beoame a young man. 
Small poems, especially his own, he read very well aloud. Por 
his turn of mind I only knew the English word ** whimsioid,” 
which, as the dictionary shows, comprises very many singulari- 
ties under one notion. Ko one, perhaps, was mors capable 
than he to feel and imitate the extravagances and exoresoenoes 
of Shakespeare's genius. To this the trandation above men- 
tioned bears witness. He treated bis author with great freedom, 
was not in the least close and foithful, but he knew how to pub 
on the armor, or rather tlie motley jacket, of his predecessor so 
very well, to adapt himself with such humor to his gestures, 
that be was certain to obtain applause from those who were 
interested in such matters. 

Tho absurdities of the clowns espeoially constituted our 
whole happiness, and we praised Lens as a fovored man, when 
he succeeded in renderiug as follows the epitaph on the deer 
shot by the princess : ^ 
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Die sch&ne Piinoesain sohosa und traf , 

Sines jungeu Hirs^^eins Leben ; 

Ss fiol dahin in 8oh.^\rer6ii B(dilaf 
Und wird ein Br&tlein geben. 

Der dfagdUund boll t Sin L zn Hirsoh 
So mrd ea denn ein Hirsobel; 

Boob setzt ein idmuoli L zu Hirsoh 
So maoht ea fnnfzig Hiieobel. 
lob maobe bnndert Hiraohe diaus 
Sohiieb Hixaobell nut zwei LLeu.^ 

The tendency towards tbe absurd, wbiob displays itself free 
and unfettered in youth, but afterwards reoedes more into tbe 
background, without being on this account utterly lost, was 
in full bloom among us, and we sought even by original jests 
to celebrate our great master. We were very proud wben we 
could lay before the company something of the kind, which 
was in any degree approved, os, for instance, tho following on 
a riding mostei*, who had been hurt on a udld horse : — 

A rider in this house you’ll find, 

A master too is he. 

The two into a nosegay bind, 

’Twill riding master be. 

If master of the ride, I wis, 

Pull well he bears tiie name. 

But if the ride the maator ia, 

Ou him and bis bo shame. 

About auoli things serious disoussions were held as to 
whether they were worthy of the down or not, whether they 
flowed from the genuine pure loors spring, and whether sense 
and understanding had at dl mingled in on unfitting and inad- 

1 The linaa la Shakespeare, whloh the aboye are Intended to Imitate, are the 
following ; 

Tbe pndsoful prlnoose pierced and prloked a pretty pleasing prlolcet j 
Some eay a aore ; but not a sore till now mads sore with ahootlng. 

Tlie doge did yell ; put L to eore, then eorel Jumps from thlofcet 
Or pricket, eore, or else sorel ; tho people fall a hooting. 

If sore be eore, then L to aoro makoa fifty eore’e, 0 eoro L I 
Of one sore I an bandied make, by adding but one more L. 

^liena'a woide, whloh cannot be rendered Intelligibly Into Englleb, fumleh 
oa Instonoe of Qoethe’e meautug, when be commends Lena as happily catching 
the spirit of the original, without the slightest pretense to noournoy, — TVans, ■ 
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missible rntmner. Altogether our singular vie\ro ^ere diffused 
^ith the greater ardor, and more persona Trere in a position to 
sympathize with them, os Lessing, in whom great conddeiioe 
was plaoed, had, properly speaking, given the first signal in his 
•* Diamaturgie.” 


CALIBAN AND THE SAILOBS. 

Bt shaksspeare. 

(Trom '< Tlie Tompaat.*' The meeting of Celibao, the savage dsnlzen of Pros- 
pm'a megto lele, the shlpwteoked Beiloie.] 

J^Ur CaiiIbait, ioiih a harden wood. Noiw of Ihunier heard. 

Oalihan^ 

All the infeotions that the sun sucks up 

Prom hogs, fens, flats, on Prosper ifoll, and make him 

By inoluneal a disease! His spirits hoar me, 

And yet 1 needs must curse. But they’ll nor pinch, 

Plight me with utohin shows, pitch me i’ the mire, 

Nor lead me, like a flrebracd, in the dark 
Out of zny way, unless he bid them ^ but 
For every trifle are th^ set upon me; 

Sometime like apes that moe and chatter at me, 

Aud after, bits me ) then. Uke hedgehogs, which 
Lie tumbling in my barefoot way, and mount 
Their prioks at my footfall; sometime am 1 
All Wound with adders, who^ with dloven tmigues, 

Do hiss me into madness : — Lol nowl lol 

Snter TowovlO. 

Here comes a spirit of hie; end to torment me, 

For bringing wood in slowly ; I'll fall flat ; 

Perdiance, he will not mind me. 

3Vfnca?o-~ Here’s neither bush nor ahmb^ to bear off any 
weatiier at all, and another storm blowing; I bear it sing i’ the 
wind : yond’ •some black cloud, yond’ huge one, looks like a foul 
bombard that would shed his liquor. If it should thunder, as it did 
before, I know not 'where to hide my head: yond’ same oloud can- 
not choose but fall pailfule. yfhtA have we here 7 a man or a 
fish ? dead or alive ? A fleh ; he Binells like a fish ; a very wcient 
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and fishlike smell) a kind of, not of the neweeti 7oot*Jolm. A 
atianse flak I Were I in England now (as onoe I was), and had but 
this fish painted, not a holiday fool tliere but would give a piece of 
silver) there would this monster make a man: any strange beast 
there makes a man : when they will not give a doit to relieve a lame 
beggar, they will lay out ten to see a dead Indian. Legged like a 
man I and his fins like arms 1 Warm, o* my troth I 1 do now let 
loose iny opinion, hold it no longer ; this U no fish, hut an islander, 
that hath lately suffered hy a thunderbolt. [TTiunder.] Alas I the 
storm is coming again: my best way is to creep under his gaberdine; 
there is no other shelter hereabout: Misery acquaints a man with 
strange bedfellows. I will here ehroud, till the dregs of the storm 
be pMt. 

Whiter StefbanOj singing; a bottle in his hand, 

Bt^hano — I shall no ma-e to sea, to sea, 

Sere ahaU I die ashofre ; — > 

This is a very scurvy tune to sing at a man’s fimersl : 

Well, here’s my contort. [Drinks. 

The maaterf the etoabber, the boatsuiain, and I, 

The gwvner, and hie mots, 
laved Mall, Meg, and Marian, and Margery, 

3ut none qftts cai'ed/or Kate: 

Nbr she had a tongue with a tang, 

TTouid ary to a sailoi', GU) hat^: 

She loved not the eavor of tar or qf pitch, 

Yet a tailor might soraitA hef' vfhere*er she did itch. 

Then to sea, boye, <uui let her go hang. 

This is a scurvy tune too : but here’s my oomfort. 

[Drinks. 

Caliban — Do not torment ms : QI 

iiSi^kano-^Whaf 8 the matter? Have we devils here? Do you 
put tricks upon us with savages, and men of lude? Hal X have 
not ’soaped drowning, to be afeard now of your four legs; for it hath 
been sud, As proper a man as ever went on four legs, oannot make 
him give ground; and it ehall be said so ^in, while Stephano 
breathes at nostrils. 

Ch2itan>— Tho spirit torments me: 01 

Niejokano — This is some monster of the isle with four legs ; who 
hath got, as X take it, ui ague : Where the devil ehould he learn our 
language? I will give him some relief, if it be but for that: If I 
can recover him, and keep him tame, and get to Naples with him, 
he^s a present for any emperor that ever trod on neat’s leather. 
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Odihan-^ Do no6 tormenfc me, pritlies ; 

Pll bung my wood homo faster. 

Stepkano — He’s in his fit no^; and does not talk after the wis- 
est. He shall taste of my bottle: if he have never drunk wine 
afoie, it will go near to remove his fit: If I can recover him, and 
keep him tame, I will not taka too much for him : he shall pay for 
him that hath him, and that soundly. 

Oalihan — 

Thou dost me yet bnt little hurt; thou wilt 

Anon, 1 know it by thy trembling : 

How Prosper works upon thee. 

Stephana — Come on your ways; open your mouth; here is that 
which ivill give lai^age to you, oat; open your mouth: this will 
shake your shaking, I can tdl you, and that soundly : yon cannot 
tell who’s your friend : open your dmps again. 

Trincuh — I should know diat voice: It should be ~ Bnt he is 
drowned; and these aio devils: 01 defend met •>- 

St^ano — Pour legs, and two voices; a most delioate monsterl 
His forward voice now is to speak well of his friend; his backward 
voice is to utter foul speeches, and to detract. If all the wine in my 
bottle will recover him, I wiU help his ague: Gome, Amen I I wiU 
pour some iu thy other mouth. 

TriMulo Stephano I — 

Doth thy other mouth oall me? Mercy I mercy t 
This is a devil, bjuL no monster! I will leave him; I have no long 
apoon. 

3^*/ncido — Stephano I >>> if thou beest Stephano, touch zne, and 
apeak to me; for 1 am Trinoulo|— be not sfeard, — tby good^end 
Trinculo. 

Stephano^H thou beest Trinculo, oome forth; I’ll pull thee by 
the lesser legs: if any be Tiinoulo’s legs, these are Uiey. Thou art 
very Trinculo, indeed. How oani’st &ou to be the siege of this 
moon oalf ? Can be vent Trinculos 7 

THnoulo — I took him to be killed with a thunder stroke : — But 
art thou not drowned, Stephano 7 I hope now thou art not drowned. 
Is the storm overblown? 1 hid me under the dead moon calf’s 
gaberdine, for fear of the storm: And art thou living^ Stephano? 
O Stephano, two Neapolitans ’soaped! 

/Sltep/hino— Prithee, do not turn me about; my 8toma<h is not 
constant. 

Caiman— 

These be fine things, an if they be not sprites. 

That’s a brave god, and bears celestial liquor : 

I will kneel to him. 

Nt^bano— How didst thou ’scape? How oem’st thou hither? 
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swear by this bottle, how thou oom^st hither. 1 escaped upon a butt 
of saok, whloh the sailors heaved overboard, by this bottle I which I 
made of the bark of a tree, with mine o^vu hands, siuoo I was oast 
ashore. 

CbW&on— 

1^11 swear, upon that bottle, to be thy 

Tnie subject; for the liquor is not earblily. 

4 S<spAano>~ Here; swear then how thou esoap’dst. 

7Vhiou?o~-Swani ashore, man, like a duck; I oan'swim like a 
duck, ni be sworn. 

Stepham — Here, kiss the book: Though thou oanst swim like 
a duck, thou art made like a goose. 

ISinculo — 0 Stepliano, hast any more of tliis ? 

SU^Miio — The whole butt, man; my collar is in a rook by the 
seaside, where my wine is hid. How now, moon calf ? ])ow does 
thine ague? 

(huliban — 

Hast thou not dropped from hoaven ? 

jSifspAano^Out o’ the moon, 1 do ossure thoo; I was the man hi 
the moon, when time was. 

Caliban-^ 

I have seen thee in her, and I do adore tlioo; 

My mistress showed me thee, tiliy dog and bush. 

>S'<^Aano>— Gome, swear to that; kiss the book: I will furnish 
it auon with new contents : swear. 

2WnoKlo — By this good light, this is a very shallow monster : — I 
afeard of him ? •>> a very weak monster : The man i’ tlio moon ? — 
a most poor oreduloua monster : ~ Well drnivn, monster in good soolli. 

(Miban-^ 

Pll show thee ovory forlilo inch o’ tlio island : 

And kiss thy foot: I prithee, bo my god. 

JVfnottto — By this ligjit, a most perfidious and drunken monster ; 
when his god’s asleep, he’ll rob his bottle. 

(Miban’^ 

I’ll kiss thy foot; I’ll swear myself tliy subject. 

iS'f^Aano>— Gome on, then; down and swear. 

Trinmlo — I shall laugh myself to death at this puppy-headed 
monster : A most sourvy monster I I could find in my honrb to boat 
him, — 

Stepliano— Gome, kiss. 

2Vinouto but that the poor monster’s in drink. An abomi- 

nable monster! 

I’ll show thee the best epiings ; I’ll pluck tliee berries j 

I’ll fish for thee, and get tliee wood enough. 

A plague upon the tyrant that I serve I 
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Pll beftr him uo more Btioks^ but foUour thee^ 

Thou frondrouB man. 

Trineulo-^k most ridioulous monster) to moke a vender of a 
poor drunkard. 

I prithee, let me bring thee vbere orabs grov; 

And I vith my long nails will dig thee pignut ; 

Show thee a jay’s neat, and instruct thee how 
To suaro the nimble niarmozet; I’ll bring ihee 
To cluaf ring filbeide, and sometimes PU get thee 
Young eea-mella from the rock: Wilt thou go with mef 
Stephano — I prithee now lead the way, without any more 
talking. — Trinoulo, the king and all our company else beiug drowned, 
we will inherit hero. —Here; bear my bottle, follow Trinculo, 
we’ll fill him by and by again, 

Oalibun Farewell, maater; farewell, fdreio^l [^Singa dnm/Mnly. 
2Vincu2o-^ A howling monster} & drunken monster. 

Ckili&an— • 

No more dame VU mo^ far fish; 

Norfbtcii in firing 
M requiring, 

Noi' Bcrape trenefiering, nor waeh diehf 

’Han, ’JBan, Caliban 

Sob a neto maaier— Qet a new man. 

freedom, heyday! heyday, freedom! freedom, heyday, 
freedom I 

Su^bano •— 0 brare monatei I lead tho way* [Heseun^. 


THE TRIAL* 

Bt 6HAK13BFBASB. 

[from "The Merohant of Tonloe.*' Bliylook the Jew, oletming In payment a 
pound of Antoido'a flesh, Is defeated by Portia, dlsgnlwd as on odrooate.] 

Sceno! Venice, Oourt qfJtuHoe. 
iVeaditf; Bum, Astofio, Basbahxo, Qxusxako, and cAhwe, 
DuJee^ 

What, is Antonio hers? 

Antonio » 

Beady, so please youx grace. 

Bafts—* 

I am Sony for thee j thou art oome to answer 
A stony adTsrsary, an inhuman wretch 
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Unoapable of pity, void and empty 
!E^om any dram of mercy. 

Antonio — I have Reard, 

Your grace Jiath Wen groat pains to qualify 
His rigorous course } but since he stands obdurate, 
And that no lawful means can carry me 
Out of his envy^s reach, I ^ oppose 
My patience to his furyj and am armed 
To suffer, with a quietness of spirit, 

The very tyranny and rage of his. 

DukO’^ 

00 one^ and call the Jew into the court. 

Sidamio — 

He's ready at the door: he comes, my lord. 

EnUr Shtloojc. 

Duke — 

Make room, and let him stand before our face. — 
Shylock, the world thinks, and I think so too, 

Tliat thou but lead'at tiiis fashion of thy malice 
To the last hour of act; and then, 'tis tliought, 
Thou’lt show thy mercy, and remorse, more strange 
Than is thy strange apparent cruelty: 

And where thou now exaot’st the penalty 
(Which is a pound of this poor merohanfs flesh), 
Thou wilt not only lose the foifeitxu'e, 

But, touched with human gentleness and love, 
h'orglve a moiety Of the principal ; 

Glancing an eye of pity on his losses, 

That have of late so huddled on his back ) 

Bnough to press a royal meiohant down, 

And pluok commiseration of his state 
ITrom brassy bosoms, and rough hearts of flint, 
From stubborn Turks, and Tartars, never trained 
To offices of tender courtesy. 

We all expect o gentle answer, Jew. 

Shylock — 

1 have possessed your grace of what I purpose; 

And by oiur holy Sabbath have I sworn, 

To have the duo and forfeit of my bond: 

If yon deny it, let the danger light 
TTpon yonr charter, and your oity^s freedom. 

YouUl ask me, why I ratdmr choose to have 
A weight of carrion flesh, than to receive 
Three thousand ducats: m not answer tliat: 
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But> aay) it is my humo^t Is it aasweced? 

TVhat if my house be ti^ubled with a rat> 

And I be pleased to give ten thousand duoats 
To have it haned ?- What^ oie you answered yet 7 
Borne men there are, love not a gaping pdg 
Borne, that are mad, if they behold a oat ; 

And others, when the imgpipe sings the nose 
Cannot contain their urine: !For affection, 

Mistress of passion, sways it to the mood 
Of what it likes, or loathe : How, for your answer; 
As there ie no ftrux reasoTi to be rendered, 

'Why he cannot abide a gaping pig; 

Why he, a harmless necessary oat; 

Why he, a a^rollen bagpipe; but of force 
Must yield to euoh inevitable shame, 

Aa to offend, himself being offended; 

So oan I give no reason, nor I will noi^ 

More than a lodged hat^ and a certain loathing, 

I bear Antonio, that I follow thus 
A losing Buit against him. Are you answered? 
Saaaanio-^ 

This ie no answer, thou unfeeling man, 

To ezouse the ourrent of thy oiuelty. 

SShyloch^ 

I am not bound to please thee with my answer. 

• Soiaanio— 

Do all men hill tlie things they do not lore ? 
Shylook-^ 

Hates any man the thii^ he would not kill 7 
Hosaonio — 

Every offeuae is not a bate at first 
Shyloch — 

Wha^ wouldet thou hare a serpent sting thee twice? 
Antonio^ 

I pnqr you, think you question with the Jew; 

You may aa well go stand upon the beaoh, 

And bid the main flood bate hie usual height; 

You may as well use questions with the 
Why he hath made the ewe bloat for iho lamb; 

You may aa wdl forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make no noise, 

When they are fretted with the gusts of heaven ; 
Yon may as well do anything most hard. 

As seek to soften that (than which what’s harder?) 
Hia Jewi^ heart:-- Therefore, I do beseech you, 
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Kftke no moie uao no f ai'tl\er means; 

Bntj ivith all brief and plain oonvonienny, 

Leb me hare judgment) and tbe J ew his will. 
Bamnio— 

Por thy three thousand duoats here are six. 

Shyhek — 

If every ducat in six thousand duoats 
Were in six patts> and every port a duoal) 

I would not draw theiU) 1 would have my bond. 

How shalt thou hope fat mercy) rendering none ? 
Shyloch^ 

What judgment shall I diend) doing no wrong ? 
Ton have among yon many a purohnsed slavO) 
Whiohj llhe your t^sesj end your dog8> and muleS) 
You use in abject and in slavish partS) 

Beoause yon bought tliein:~ Shall I say to you. 
Let them he free, many them to your heirs? 

Why sweat they under burdens ? Let their beds 
Be mode as soft os yours, and lot tlieir palates 
Be seasoned witli suoh viands. You will answer 
The slaves are ours : So do I answer you t 
The pound of fleah, which I demand of him; 

Is dearly bought, is mine, and I will have it: 

If you deny me, fle upon your law I 
There is no force in the deorees of Yenioe: 

1 stand for judgments answer; shall I have it f 
Diike-^ 

Upon my power, I may dismiss this oourt, 

Unless Bellario, a learned doctor, 

TOom I have sent for to detenntoo this, 

Come here to-day. 

Salarino^ hCy lord, here stays without 

A messenger with letters from the doctor, 

Kew come from Padua. 

Duke — 

Bring us the letters; C^l tlie messenger. 
Baasanio— 

Good cheer, Antonio I What) man ? oourage yeti 
The Jew shall liavemy Sesh, blood, bones, and all, 
Ere thou shalt lose for mo one drop of blood. 
Antonio 

X am a tainted wether of the flock, 
fleetest for death; the weakest kind of fruit 
Drops earliest to ^e ground, and so let mo: 
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You oonnot better be employed> Bassanio; 

Thw to live stUl, and ^rite mine epitaph. 

ErUer Kbdissa, clnsaed UHb a Zato^er’e OUrh 
Dttfta— 

Came you from Paduaj from Bellario? 

JTerto— 

Erom both| my lord : Bellario greets your grace. 

[Presents a {etfer. 

Bassanio-^ 

Why dost tliou whet tliy knife so earnestly ? 

Shyloek^ 

To out the forfeiture from that bajikmpt there. 
Qmliano — 

Kot on thy sole, but on thy soul, harsh Jetv, 

Thou mak’at thy knife keen : but no metal oan, 

Ko, not the hongman^s as, boar half the keenness 
Of thy sharp envy. Can no prayers pieioe thee f 
Sliylock^ 

Ko, none that thou hast vrit enough to mak& 

0, be Uiou damned, iimsorable dog I 
And for thy life let justice be ocoused. 

Thou ahnosb mak’et me waver in my faith, 

To hold opinion with Pythagoras, 

That souls of animals infuse themselves 
Into the trunks of men: thy cunish spirit - 
Governed a wolf, who, hanged for human slaughter. 
Even from the gallows did his fell soul fleet, 

And, whilst thou lay’st In thy unhallowed dam, 

Infused itself in thee ; for thy desires 
Are wolflsh, bloody, starved, and ravenous. 

Shylooh-— 

Till thou const rail the seal from off my bond, 

Thou Init offond'st thy hmgs to speak so loud: 

Bepoii thy wit, good youth, or it will fall 
To cureless ruiu. — I stand here for law. 

Duk6~-“ 

This letter from Bellario doth commend 
A young and learned doctor to our oourt : 

Where is he? 

jy’m'tosa — He attendeth here hard by, 

To know your answer, whether you’ll admit him. • 
BuJcb — 

With all my heart : — Some three or four of you, 
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Oq, giro hlin courteous ocmduot to this place. — 

KeantimO; the court shall hear Bellario’s letter. 

[Olerk reads.'] Tour praes bJulU understandt OuUf at the r&iei^ qf 
your Utter, X am very ai^: hut in the inatant that your meaaenffer 
came, in loving viaitation was with me a young doctor qf Romej hia 
name ia Balthasar: I aequaint^ him with the cause in controversy hi3- 
tween the Jew and Antonio the mer<hant: we turned o*er many hooka 
tog^her: lie <8 jltrnished ioi<A. mi/ opinton; which, h^terodwithhia own 
learning (fho grwtneaa whereof I cannot enough armmend), cornea wUh 
him, at my importmity, to JUl up your grace* a request tn my atead. I 
heaeech you, let his lack of years he no impediment to let him lack a I'ev- 
ei-end eatimationj for I never knew so young a body with so old a head. 
Heave him to your gradoue acc^iance, whose tried dicdl hett^ publish 
hia commendation, 

You hear the learned BeIIario» ^7hat he writes : 

And here 1 take lt| is the doctor come. »- 

Enter Postia^ dressed like a Boclor of Lawa. 

diye me your hand } Game you fi'om old Bellaiio f 

Portia — 

I did; my lord. 

X>uke — You are welcome: take your place. 

Are you acquainted wi& tlie difference 

That holds this present question in the court? 

Pertfa— 

1 am informed throughly of the cause. 

Which is the merchant here, and which the Jew? 

Antonio and old Shylock, both stand forth. 

Is your name Shylook ? 

Shylock’^ Shylook is my name. 

Of a strange nature is the suit you follow; 

Yet in such role, that the Venetian law 

Cannot impugn you, as you do proceed. 

You stand within hia danger, do you not? 

[2b Antohio. 

Antonio^ 

Ay, so he says. 

Bo you confess the bond? 

Antonio 

1 do. 
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Poi^a-^ Theu JUufit tlid Jew be meroiful. 

Shylook-^ 

On what compulsion mnet X ? tell me that. 

Portia— 

The quality of meroy is not strained; 

It dropped, ea the gentle rain from heaven, 

Upon the place beneath: it is twloe blessed; 

It bleseeth him that gives, and him that takes: 

^Tis mightiest in the mistiest; it becomes 
The throned monaioh better than his otown : 

His soepter shows the force cd temporal power, 

The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit tlie dread and fear of kings; 

But mercy is above his soeptered away, 

It is eutlironed in the hearts of kings, 

It is an attribute to God himself; 

And earthly power dotli then show likest God^s 
When morey seasons justice. Therefore, Jew, 
Though justice he thy plea, consider this, — 

That, in the course of justice, none of us 
Should see salvation: we do pray for meroy ; 

And that some prayer doth teach ue all to render 
The deeds of meroy. I have spoke this xnuob, 

To mitigate the juatiioe of thy plea; 

Which, if thou follow, this strict oourt of Venice 
Must needs give sentenoe 'gainst the merchant there. 

My deeds upon my headl I orave tAie law, 

The penidty and xorfeit of my bond. 

Portia — 

Is he not able to discharge the mon^ ? 

Baasanio— 

Yea, here I tender It for lum in the court; 

Yea, t>Tice the sum; if that will not suffloe, 

1 will be bound to pay it ten tiioes o'er, 

On forfeit of my hand% my head, my heart : 

If this will not suffice, it must appear 

That malicQ bears down truth. And I beseeoh you, 

Wrest once the law to your authority: 

To do a great right, do a little wrong : 

And curb this cruel devil of his will. 

Portia — 

It must not be; there is no power in Venice , 

Cmi alter a decree established: 

'Twill be recorded for a precedent; 
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Will rush into the state : it cannot be. 

Shylock-^ 

A Daniel oome to judgment I yea a Daniel I — 

0 \rise young judge, ho7 do X honor thee I 
Portia-^ 

1 pray you, let me look upon the bond. 

Sh^ock-^ 

Here 'tis, most teTeieud doctor, here it is. 
Portia— 

Shylook, there’s thriae tliy money offered thee. 
Shylock — 

An oath, an oath, I have an oath in heaven : 
Shall X lay perjury upmi my soul ? 

No, not for Yeniee. 

PoHict — tliis bond is forfeit ; 

And lavrfuUy by tliia the dew may claim 
A pound of flesh, to be by Inm out off 
Nearest the mer^ant’s heart : — Be merciful $ 
Take ^rioe thy money } bid me tear the bonA 
Shylock — 

When it is paid according to the tenor.— 

It doth appear, you are a worthy judge} 

You know the law, your eKposltlon 

Hath been most sound: 1 charge you by the law, 

'Whereof you are a Well-deserving pillar, 

Proceed to judgment: ly my soul I swear, 

There is no power in the tongue of man 
To alter me : I stay here on my bond. 

Antonio^ 

HoBt heartily I do beseech the court 
To give the judgment. 

Pertia— Why then, thus it is : 

You must prepare your bosom for his knife. 
Shylock— 

0 noble judge I 0 excellent young manl 
Potiia — 

For the intent and purpose of tlio law 
Hath full relation to the penalty, 

Which, here appeareth due upon tlio bond. 
Shylodk— 

’Tis very true ; 0 wise and upright judge 1 
How much more elder ^t thou than thy looks I 
Portia— 

Therefore, ley bare your bosom. 
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iSftj/Iocfe— lilsbieastt 

So says tlie bond } Both it not, noUe judge ? ^ 
Keavest his heart: those ere the Tery words. 
Portia^ 

It is so. Are there balance here, to weigh 
The flesh. 

Shytock ~ I have them ready. 

Portia-^ 

Have by some surgeon, Shylook, on youx charge, 
To stop his wounds, lest he do bleed to death. 
iSAyZocfc— 

Is it BO nominated in the bond? 

Portia^ 

It is not so ezprMsed : But what of that ? 

'Twere good you do so much for charity. 

Shylook — 

I cannot find it{ 'fcis not in the bond. 

Porflo— 

Come, merohant, have yon miythlng to say ? 
jintonio’^ 

But little j X am armed, and wdl prepared. 

Give me your hand, Bassauio; fare yon well) 
Grieve that I am fallen to this for you ; 

Bor herein fortune shows herself more bind 
Than is her oustom : it is still her nse, 

To let the wietohed man outlive liis wealth, 

To view with hollow fye, and wrinkled brow, 

An age of poverty] from which lingering penanoe 
Of aueh a misery doth she out me off. 

Commend me to your honorable wife : 

Tell her the prooess of Antonio’s end, 

Say, how I loved you, apeak me fair in death] 
And, when the tale is told, bid her be jndge^ 
Wliether BOssanio had not once a love. 

Itepent not you that you shall lose your friend. 
And he repents not that he pays your debt] 

Bor, if the Jew do out but deep enough, 

I’ll pay it instantly with all my heart. 

Saasanio-^ 

Antonio, I am married to a wife, 

'Which is as dear to me as life itself ; 

But life itself, my wife, and all tlie world, 

Are not with me esteemed above thy life ; 

I would lose all, ay, saorifioe toem 
Here to this devil, to deliver you. 
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Portia — • 

Yotu would givo you little thanks for tUai^ 

If she were by* to hear yon make t)ie offer. 

Qfatia/>io-^ 

X have a wife> whoiU) 1 protest) I love \ 

1 would she Wei'S in hea76n) so she could 
Entreat some poiver to change tins currish Jew. 
fferiaaa^ 

’Tie well you offer it behind her back j 
The wi^ would make else ui unquiet house. 

Shylock — 

These be the Christian husbands : I have a daughter ; 
’Would) any of the stock of Barrabas 
Had been her husband) ra^er than a Christian I \A$ida, 
We trijfle time; I pray thee, pursue sentonoe. 

Portia — 

A pound of that same mei'cliant’s flesh is thine; 

The court awards it) and the law doth give it. 

SHylock^ 

Most rightful judge I 
/brtto— 

And you muet cut this flesh from off his breast; 

The law allows it) and the ooiirt awards it. 

Shylock — 

Most learned judge t — A sentence ; oomO) prepare. 
Portia — 

Tarry a little ; — there is something else, 

This bond doth give tliee here no jot of blood; 

The words expressly are a pound of flesh: 

Take then thy bond) take thou Uiy pound of flesh; 

But) in the cutting it, if tliou dost shed 
Ono drop of Christian blo{4, thy lands and goods 
ArO) by the laws of VeuicS) confiscate 
Unto the state of Venice. 

CfraHano — 

0 uptight judge 1 Mark; Jew ; — O learned judge ) 

Shylook — 

Is that the law? 

Porffu Thyself shall see the act : 

Por, as tliou urgest justice) be assured, 

Thou shalt have justioo more than thou desir’st. 

ChsUiano — 

0 learned judge 1 — Hark, Jew ; ~ a learned judge I 
Shylock^ 

1 take this offer then;— pay the bond thrice. 

And let the Christian go. 
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Bassanio — Hese ia the money. 

Portjo— 

Soft; 

The Jew ehall have all justice; — soft I — uo haate; — 
He shall have uotliiug but the penalty. 

G^ra^ia»o-~ 

0 Jew I ail upright judgOi a learned judge I 
Portia^ 

Therefore^ prepare tliee to out off tlie flesh. 

Shed tlion no Uood ; nor out thou loss, nor mor^ 

But just a pound of flesh : if thou tak'st more, 

Or leaSj tliaii a just pounds — be it but so much 
As makes it lightj or heavy, in the substance, 

Or the division of the twentieth part 
Of one poor soruple ; nay, if the scale do turn 
But in the estimation of a hdr,— 

Thou dieab, and all tliy goods are confiscate. 

QrcUianO’— 

A second Daniel i a Daniel, Jew 1 
How, infidel, I have thee on the hip. 

Pofiia-^ 

Why doUx the Jew pause f take thy forfeiture. 

Give me my priuolpal, and lot me go. 

Bassanib •» 

1 have it ready for tliee; here it Is. 

Portia — 

Ho hath r^naod. it in. tbo open oonzt; 

He shall have merely juatioe and his bond. 

Qnxtiano— 

A Daniel, still say I; a second Daniel ~- 
X thank ihee, Jew, for teaching me that woid. 
Bhyloek-^ 

Bhall I not have barely my piinoipal f 
Portia — 

Thou shalt have nothing but tlie forfeiture, 

To be so taken at thy peril, Jew. 

Shylodt-^ 

Wliy tben the devil give him good of it I 
XMI stay no longer question. 

PorHa — Tarry, Jew; 

The law hath yet another liold on you. 

It is enacted in tlie laws of Yenioe,-— 

If it be proved against on ^len, ' 

Tliat by direct, or in^reot attempts, 
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He seek the life of eny citizen, 

The party, Against the which he doth ooufciive, 
Shall seize one half hie goods ; the other half 
Comes to the privy cofier of the state; 

Ami the offender’s life lies in the ineioy 
Of the duke only, ’gainst all other voice. 

In which predicament, 1 say, thou stond’st: 
7or it appears by manifest proceeding, 

That indirectly, and di^tly too, 

Thon haat contrived against the very life 
Of the defendant: and thou hast inourred 
The danger formerly by me rehearsed. 

Down, therefore, and beg meroy of the duke. 


INTO THE BREACH. 

Spseoh OS' Hens? V. to his Abkot. 

By SHAKEBFRABE. 

Ncsne .* J^Vancs , — Befire Harfiewr. 

Alarum. Enter Eirro Henat, Exatbb, Bedvoiu), Glovobstbb 
and Soldiers, isith scaling ladders. 

Sing — 

Once more \uto the breaoh, dear friends, onoe more ; 

Or olose the wall np with onv English dead. 

In peace there’s nothing so becomes a man 
As modest stillness and humility : 

But when the blast of war blows in our oars, 

Then imitate the action of the tiger; 

Stiffen the sinews, summon up tlxo blood. 

Disguise fair nature with hard-favored rage; 

Then lend the eye a terrible aspbct; 

Let it pry through the portage of the head 
Like the brass oannon; let the brow o’erwhelm it 
As fearfully as doth a gall^ rook 
O’erhong and jutty his confounded base, 

Swilled with the wild end wasteful ocean. 

Now set the teeth and stretch tho nostril wide, 

Hold hard the breath and bend up every spirit 
To his full height. On, on, you noblest English, 
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Whose blood is fet from fatliers of wa^p^oof I 
IFhthexs thatj like so many Alexanders) 

Have in these parts from mom till even fought 
And sheathed their swords for laok of argument : 

Dishonor not yoor mothers j now attest 

That those whom you oalied fathers did begot you. 

Be copy now to men of giosser blood, 

And teach them liow to war. Amd yoU) good yeomen. 
Whose limbs were made in ISngland) sliow na here 
The mettle of your pasture; let us swear 
That you ore wortlr your breeding; which 1 doubt not; 

Eor there is none of you so mean and base, 

That hath not noble luster in your eyes. 

I see you stand like greyhounds In Ihe slips, 

Stiainmg upon tlie start, The game’s afoot: 

ITollow your spirit, and upon tliis charge 
Cry Oodfor Marry, I!}iglancl, and Saint George t 

[Mieeimt. Marmi, and cham.ho'a go offi 


FALSTAFF AND THE PBINCE. 

By BHAKE8PEABB, 

Scene •* London. — An apartment gf the Piince'e, 

Mnter the PiimoB oir Wai/BB and Falbtaiw. 

Waletaff-^ Now, Hal, what time of day is it, lad 7 
Prince — Thou art so fat-witted, with drinldng of old sack 
and unbuttoning thee after supper Euid sleeping upon beuohes 
after noon, that thou hast forgotten to demand that truly whioli 
idiou wouldst truly know. What a devil hast thou to do with 
tho time of the day? TTnless hours were oups of saolc and 
minutes capons, . « . 1 see no reason why thou shouldst be so 
superfluous to demand the time of the day* 

Paletaff — Indeed, you oome near me now, Hal ; for we that 
take purses go by the moon and seven stars, and not by Phmbus, 
he “that wondering knight so fair.” And, 1 pray thee, sweet 
wag, when thou art king, as, Ood save thy graob, — majesty, I 
should say, for grace thou wilt have none — - 
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Prince — What, none ? 

PaUtaff^^Oi by my troth, not bo muoli os will eerve to be 
prologue to an egg and butter. 

Pfinoe — W^t how then? oome, roundly, roundly. 

FaUtaff — Marry, then, sweet wag, when thou art king, let 
not us tliat are squires of the night’s body be called thieves of 
the day’s beauty : let us be Diana’s foresters, gentlemen of tlie 
^de, minions of the moon; mid let men say we be men of 
good government, being governed, as the sea is, by our noble 
and chaste miatieBS the moon, un^r whose oounteuance we — 
steal. 

Prince — Tliou sayest well, and it holds well too; for the 
fortune of us that are the moon’s men dotli ebb and flow like 
the sea, being governed, as the sea is, by the moon. As, for 
proof, now : a purse of gold most resolutely snatched on Mon- 
day night, and most dissolutdy spent on Tuesday morning ; got 
with swearing, “ Lay by,” and spent with orying, “ Bring in ” ; 
now in as low an ebb os the foot of tlie ladder, and by and by 
in as high a flow as the ridge of the gallows. 

PaUtaff — By tlio l^ord, thou sayest true, lad. And is not 
my hostess of the tavern a most sweet wench ? 

Prince — As the honey of Hybla, my old lad of the castle. 
And is not a buff jerkin a most sweet robe of durance? 

Falttaff — How now, how now, mad wag? What, In thy 
quips and tliy quiddities ? what a plague have I to do with a 
buff jerkin ? 

FHnce — Why, what a pox have I to do with my hostess of 
the tavern? 

Faletaff — Well, thou host called her to a reokouing many a 
time and oft. 

Prince — Did I ever coll for tliee to pay thy part? 

Fahtqff^—No. I’ll give thee thy duo, thou hast paid all there, 

Prince — Yea, and elsewhera, so far as my coin wouldstretch ; 
and where it would not, I have used my credit. 

Falttaff — Yea, and so used It that, were it not here appoi'ent 
that thou art heir apparent, — but, 1 prithee, sweet wag, shall 
there be gallows standing in England when thou art king 1 and 
resolution thus fobbed as it is with the rusty curb of old fatlior 
antic, the law ? Do not thou, when thou art king, hang a tiiief . 

PnnM— No, thou ahalt. 

Falttaff^ Shall 1 7 O rare I By tlie Lord, I’ll he a brave 
judge I 
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Prinee — Thou judgest false already; I mean, thou shalt 
have the hanging of the thieves, and so become a rare hang- 
man. 

FaUtaff — Well, HaU well ; and in some sort it jumps with 
my humor as well os waiting in the court, I oan toll you. 

Prinee — For obtaining of suite? 

FaUtaff — Yea, for obtaining of suite, whei^eof the hangman 
bath no lean wardrobe. *Sblood, I am as melancholy aa a gib- 
oat, or a lugged bear. 

Pnnoe — Or an old lion, or a lover's late. 

FaUtaff — Yea, or tbe drone of a Lincolnsliire bagpipe. 

Prinee — What say'at thou to a hare, or the melauoholy of 
Moov-ditoh? 

FaUtaff — Thou hast tlie most unsavory similes, and art in- 
deed the most oomparative rasoalliest, — sweet young prince. 
But, Hal, I prithee, trouble me no more with vanity. I would 
to Qod thou and I lenew where a commodity of good names 
were to be bought I An old lord of the council rated me the 
other day in the street about yon, sir ; but I marlced him not : 
and yet he talked very wisely ; but I regarded him not i and 
yet he talked wisely, and in the street, too. 

Pnnos— Thou didst well; for wisdom cries out in the 
streets, and no man regards it. 

FaUtaff — Oh, thou hast damnable iteration, and art indeed 
able to corrupt a saint* Thou hast done much harm upon me, 
Hal ; God forgive thee for it I Before I knew thee, Hal, I 
knew notliing ; and now am I, if a man i^ould speak truly, 
little better than one of the wicked. 1 must give over tills 
life, and I will give it over ; by the Lord, an X do not, I am a 
villain I I’ll be damned for never a klng*s son in Christendom. 

Prince — Where shall we take a purse to-morrow, Jack? 

FaUtaff^ Where thou wilt, lad ; I'll make one ; on 1 do 
not, call me villain and baffle me. 

Prinae — I eee a good amendment of life in tliee,-^h?om 
praying to purse taking. 

FaUtaff Hal, ’tis my vocation, Hal; ’tis no sin for 
a man to labor in his vocation. 

Fnter Falstavp, Gadshilt*, BAnnpiiPE, and Psio ; 
follcuiing witlimne* 

Peine — Welcome, Jack. Where hast tiiou been? 

13 
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SiAitoff — A plagUQ o£ all oowurdS) 1 say, aad a veugeauoe 
too 1 meirry and amon I ^ Givo me a oup of saclcy boy. — Ere I 
lead this life long, 1*11 sew nether atooka and mend them and 
foot them too. A plague of all oowards I Give me a oup of 
sack, rogue. — la there no virtue extant ? \.SC$ drinkn. 

Didst thou never see Titan Idas a dish of butter, 
— pitiful-hearted Titan, that melted at the sweet ttde of tlie 
sun? If thou didst, then behold tliat oompound. 

You rogue, here’s lime in this saok, too : there is 
nothing but roguery to be found in villainous man; yet a 
ooward is worse than a oup of sack with lime in it ; a villain- 
ous coward \ — Go thy ways, old Jack ; die when thou wilt ; if 
manhood, good manhood, be not forgot upon the face of the 
earth, then am I a shotten herring. There live not three good 
men unhanged in England; and one of tliem. is fat and grows 
old; God help the while t a bad world, 1 say. I would I wore 
a weaver ; 1 oould sing psalms or anything. A plague of all 
cowards, I say stUl. 

Prina6 — How now, woolsack? what mutter you? 

Pdlitaff — A king’s son I If I do not beat thee out of tliy 
kingdom with a dagger of lath, and drive all thy subjeots afore 
tliee like a flook of wild geese, 111 never wear hair on my face 
more. Ton Frinoe of Woles 1 

Prince — Why, you whoroson round man, what’s the matter ? 

FaUtaff — Are you not a ooward? answer me to tliat,^ 
and Poiua, there? 

Pcina — Zounds, ye fat paunoh, and ye coll me ooward, I’ll 
stab thee 1 

Falatnff — I cell thee coward I I’ll see thee damned ore X 
oall thee ooward ; but I would give a tliousand pound I oould 
run as fast as Uiou canst. You are strsight ouough in the 
shoulders, you oore not who sees your baolc; oall you tliat 
backing of your friends 7 A plague upon suoh backing I givo 
me them timt will f aoe me. — ^ve me a oup of saok; I am a 
rogue if I drank to-day^ 

Prince — O villain I thy lips are eoaroe wiped since thou 
drunkest lest. 

FtdaU^ — All’s one for that. £^0 drinks,'] A plague of 
all oowards, still say I. 

Prmce — What’s the matter? 

FaUtaff — What’s the matter? There be four of us liere 
have ta'eu a thousand pounds this morning. 
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PnnM — Where is it» Jaek? wliora is it:? 

Palatajf — Where is ifc ! 7aken from us it isj a hundred 
upon poor four of us. 

Pnnoe — What, a hundred, man ? 

I am a rogue, if I were not at half-sword \7itl\ a 
dozen of them two hours together. I have ^scaped by miracle. 
I am eight times thrust through the doublet, four through the 
hose; my buolder out through and trough; my sword hooked 
like a baud saw , — tece aignum. I never dealt better since I 
was a man : all would not do. A plague of all cowards I 
Let them speak; if they speak more or loss than truth, tliey ore 
villains aud the sons of darkness. 

PWnce-^Speak, sirs ; how was it? 

Qadihill~^V ^ four set upon some dozen 

Palitc^ — Sixteen at least, my lord. 

Qadthill — And hound thorn. 

p€to — No, no, they were not bound. 

PaUtaff-^^QM rogue, they wm’S bound, every man of them; 
or I am a Jew else, on Ebrow Jew. 

Q-adsUll — As we were shoi'ing, some six or seven fresh men 
set upon US — • 

FaUt <^ — And unbound tlie rest, and tlien come in tlie 
other. 

Prinae — What, fought you with them all ? 

FaUt ^ — All 1 I know not what ye call all ; hub if I 
fought not with fifty of them I am a hunoh of radish : if there 
were not two or three and fifty upon poor old Jook, Uieu fun 1 
no two-legged oieatuve. 

jpoifls — Fray God you have not murdered some of them. 

Nay, that’s past praying for; for I have peppered 
two of them ; two I am sure 1 have paid, two rogues in buck- 
ram suits. I tell thee what, Hal, if I tell thee a lie, spit in my 
face, oall me horse. Thou kiiowest my old word ; hero I lay, 
and thus I bore my point. Eour rogues in buckram let drive 
at me 

Prinoe — What, four? thou saidsthut two even now. 

Falvtaff — Four, Hal ; I told thee four. 

Poins — Ay, ay, he sivid four. 

FaUtoff — These four came all afrout, and maanty thrust at 
me. I made me no more ado, hut took all their seven points 
in my target, thus. 

Prinoe — Seven ? why, there were but four even now. 
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JPalstaff—T'ii- Iniokram ? 

Poim — Ayt four, in buokram suits. 

Fahtaff — Seven, by these hilts, or I am a villain else. 

Priim — Prithee, let him alone ; we ahall have more anon. 

Fahtaff — Boat ^ou hear me, Hal ? 

Prine$ — Ay, and mark thee too, Jook. 

FaUtaff — Bo so, for it is worth the listening to. These 
nine in buokram that I told thee of - — 

PWno 0 **~So, two more already. 

FaUtaff — Their points being broken 

Point — Down feU their hose, 

FaUtaff — Began to give me ground; but I followed me 
olose, came in foot and hi^d, and with a thought seven of the 
eleven I paid. 

Pfinoe — 0 monstrous ! eleven buokram men grown out of 
two I 

FaUtaff — But, as the devil would have it, three misbe- 
gotten knaves in Kendal green came at my hack and let drive 
at me ; for it was so dark, Hal, tiiat thou oouldst not see thy 
hand. 

PrifMS— These lies are like the father tliat begets them, 
gross as a mountain, open, palpable. Why, thou olay-brained 
guts, thou knotty-pated fool, thou whoreson, obscene, greasy 
tallow oatoh— 

Pulriajf— What 1 art thou mad? art thou mad? is not the 
truth the truth ? 

Prinat — Why, how oouldst thou kuow these men in Ken- 
dal green, when it was so dark thou oouldst not see thy hand 7 
oome, tell us your reason $ what sayest tliou to this ? 

Point — Come, your raoson, Jook, your reason. 

FaUtaff — What, upon compulsion? No; wore I at the 
strappado, or all tlie racks in the world, I would not tell you 
on oompulsion. Give you a reason on oompulsion I if reasons 
were as plenty as blackberries, I would give no man a reason 
upon compulsion, I. 

Prinao — 1*11 be no longer guilty of this sin ; this sanguine 
oowaid, this bod presser, tliis horsebaolc breaker, this huge hill 
of flesh 

FaUtaff — Away, you starveling, you elf skin, you dried 
neat’s tongue, you stockfish. — Oh for breath to utter wliat is 
like thee t ~ you tailor’s yard, you sheath, you bow cose, you 
vile standing tuok 
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PHnce — Well} broatlie awhile^ and then to it again j and 
when thou hast Mred thyself in base comparisons} hear me 
speak but this. 

Poina — Mark} Jack. 

Pnnoe~*We two saw you four set cm four; you bound 
them} and were masters of their wealth. Mark} now, how 
plain a tale shall put you do^vn. Then did we two set on 
you four, and, with a word, outfaced you from your prizS} and 
have it j yea, and con show it you here in the house : .and* 
Falstoff) you carried your guts away as nimbly} with as quick 
dexterity, and roared for mercy and still tan and roared) as 
ever I heard bull calf. What a slave art thoU} to haok thy 
sword as thou hast dono) and then say it was iu fight 1 What 
trick, what device, what starting hole, oanst thou now find out, 
to hide thee from this open and apparent shame ? 

Poina — Gome, let's hear, Jack : what tilok hast ihou now ? 

Palataff — By the Lord, I knew ye as well as he that made 
ye. Why, hear ye, my masters $ was it for me to kill the heir 
apparent? should I turn upon the true prince? why, thou 
Imowest I am as valiant os Hercules : but beware instinot ; the 
lion will not touch tlie true prince. Instinct is a great matter ; 
1 was a coward on instinot. I shall tliink tlie better of myself 
and thee during my life, — 1 for a valiant lion, and tliou for a 
true prince. But, by the Lord, lads, I am glad you have tlie 
money. — Hostess, c^p to the doors; watch to-night, pray 
to-moirow. — Gallants, lads, boys, hearts of gold, all the titles 
of good'fellowriiip come to you! What I shall we be merry? 
shall we have a play extempore 7 

Prinoa — Oonteut; and the argument shall be tby running 
away. 

FaUteff — All, no more of that, Hal, an thou lovest me. 

Falstaff, aaaiming the part of Sewry JKy rebvJcea tils PniNOfi 

OF Wales. 

PHnoe — Here comes lean Jack, here comes borebone. — 
How now, my sweet oieature of boinbastl How long is't ago, 
Jack, since thou saweet thine own knee? 

Falatqff — My own knee \ when I was about Ihy years, Hal, 
I was not on eagle’s talon in the waist ; I oould have crept into 
any alderman’s thumb ring ; a plague of sighing aud grief \ it 
blows a man up like a blodd^. ’niere's villmous news abroad s 
here was Sir John Braoy from your father ; you must to the 
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oourk in the morningp. . . > Thon wilt be horribly ohid to- 
morrow when thon comeat to tliy father : if thou love mo, 
prootioe an anawer. 

Prmoe — Bo thou etond for my father^ and examine me 
upon the partioulara of my life. 

Fahtaff — Shall I? content; this oliair shall be my state, 
this dagger my soepter, and iAaa oushlon my oro\7n. 

Prinee — Thy state is taken for a joint-stool, thy golden 
Boeptoi for a leaden dagger, and thy preoions rich crown for 
a pitiful bald crown. 

Pdlstaff — Well, an the fire of grace be not quite out of tliee, 
now shfdt thou be moved. — Give me a cup of sack to make 
my eyes look reel, that it may be thought I have wept; for I 
must speak in passion, mid I will do it in ICing Cambyses’ vein. 

Prinae — Well, here is my leg. 

Falitaff — And here is my speech. — Stand aside, nobility. 

Soiteta — This is excellent sport, i* faith 1 

Falitaff — Weep not, sweet queen, for trickling tears are vain. 

Hoateaa — 0, the fatlier, how he holds his countenance t 

Falitaff — For Qod*s sake, lords, convey my tristful queen ; 
for tears do atop tlie flood gates of her eyes. 

Soateti — 0 rare, he does it as like cue of these harlotry 
players as 1 ever see ! 

Falitaff — Peace, good pint pot j peace, good tidde brain, — 
Harry, I do not only marvel where thou spendest thy time, but 
also how thou art accompanied; for though the oamomilo, the 
more it is trodden on, tlie faster it grows, yet youth, tlio more 
it is wasted, the sooner it wears. That thou art my son, I have 
partly thy niotlierb word, partly my own opinion, but oliiefly a 
villainous trick of thine eye and a foolish hanging of thy nether 
lip, that dotli warrant mo. If thon thou be son to me, hero 
lieth the point : why, being son to me, art thou so pointed at? 
Shall the blessed son of heaven prove a mioher and oat black- 
berries ?—n question not to be asked. Shall tlie son of Eng- 
land prove a thief and take piirses? — a question to be asked. 
There is a thing, HaiTy, which thou hast often heard of, and it 
is known to many in our land by the name of pitch : tliis pitch, 
as ancient writers do report, doth defile j so doth tho company 
thou keepest; for, Harry, now I do not speak to thee in drink 
but in tears, not in pleasure but in passion, nqt ui words only 
but in woes also : and yet there is a virtuous man whom I linve 
often noted in thy oompony, but I know not his name. 
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Prinoe — What manner of man, an it like your majesty 7 

FaUtaff — A goodly portly man, i* faith, and a corpulent; 
of a cheerful look, a pleasing eye, and a most noble carriage ; 
and, as I think, his age some fifty, or, by ’r Lady, inclining to 
threescore ; and now I remember me, his name is Falstaff : if 
iliat man should be lewdly given, he deoeiveth me ; for, Harry, 
I see virtue in his looks. If Uien the tree may be known by 
the fruit, as the fruit by the tree, then, peremptorily I apeak it, 
there is virtue in that Foletaff ; him keep with, the rest banish. 
And tell me now, thou naughty vorlet, tell me, where hast thou 
been this mouth? 

Pnnee — Dost tliou speak like a king? Do thou stand for 
me, and 1*11 play my fatlier. 

FaUtaff — Depose me? if thou dost it half so gravely, so 
majeatiofdly, both in word and matter, hang me up by the heels 
for a rabbit’sucker or a poulter's hare. 

Prince — Well, here I am set. 

FaUtaff — And 1101*6 1 stand. — Judge, my masters. 

Prince — Now, Hai’ry, whence come you? 

FaUtaff — My noble lord, from Eastoheap. 

Prince— The complaints I hear of thee are grievous. 

Faletaff — ’Sblood, my lord, they are false ; — nay, 1*11 tickle 
ye for a young prlnoe, 1’ faith. 

PHnce — Swearost thou, ungracious boy? henceforth ne*er 
look on me. Thou art violently oorried away from grace i there 
ie a devil haunts thee in tlio likeness of a fat old man ; a tun of 
man is thy companion. Why dost thou conyerse with that 
trunk of humors, that bolting hutch of beastliness, that swollen 
parcel of dropsies, that huge bombard of sack, that stuSed 
cloak bag of gats, that roasted Mnnningtree ox with the pud- 
ding in his Wly, that reverend vice, lhat gray iniquity, that 
fatlier ruffian, that vanity in years 7 Wherein ie he good, but to 
taste sack and drink it? wherein neat and cleanly, but to carve 
a capon and oat it? wherein ounning, but in craft? wherein 
crafty, but in villainy? wherein vihainous, but in all things? 
wherein worthy, but in nothing? 

FaUtaff — I would your grace would take me with you: 
whom means your grace ? 

Pnncd — That villainous abominable misleadei* of you^, 
Falstaff, that old white-bearded Satan. 

FaUtaff — My lord, tlie man I know* 

Prince — I know thou dost. 
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Fdlstaff But to suy I know move harm in him than in my- 

self, were to say more than I Icnow. That he is old, the more 
the pity, his white hairs do ^¥itness it ; but that he is, saving 
your reveienoe, a whoramaster, that I utterly deny. If saok 
and sugar be a fault, God help the wioked I If to be old and 
merry be a sin, then many an old host that I know is damned I 
If to be fat be to be hated, tlien Pharaoh^s lean kiue are to be 
loved. Ko, my good lord : banish Peto, banish Bardolph, ban- 
ish Poins \ but for sweet Jaok Folstaff, kind Jack Falstoff, true 
Jack Folstaff, valiant Jaok Folstaff, and therefore more valiant, 
being, as lie is, old Jaok Falstoff, banish not him thy Harry’s 
company $ banish plump Jaok, and banish oU the world. 

Prince — I do, I will. 


TO THE MEMORY OF SHAKESPEARE. 

By BES <roE0OK. 

[RBVJUiQr JoinoN, ububII; known os Ben Joiieon, was bom nt Westinlnsto 
about lt18, and xecaWed bia easly edueatiou at tba WeBtintaatai.' ^bool, than 
under the otaatge oi WUllam Caxndon. Becoming dlagiisted with tiie tn^o of 
biloklayer, to which hie stepfather tmbiod him, ho loft homo and sorvod na 
a soldier in Plnndeia. Attar a somewhat obsouro period be began to work for 
the stago; and In 2607 Is mentioned In Heoslowe's *'plnry " ns a player and 
pli^wr^btto "The Admiral’s Men.** ** Eyety Man in his Humor " wosaucoees- 
fully produoed at the Qlobe In 1608, Shakeapenre himself being In tlio onat, and 
Jonson ranked from this time wltb tho foremost dramatists of the p^od. 
His drat Buocoas was followed by "Cynthia’s Rovols,” "The Poetaster, *’ 
" Sejantis," " Tolpone, or the Pox," " Epiecsno, or the Silent Woman,'* <> Tlio 
Alobemlst," " CaUUne," " Barthol<Knew Pair,” ni>d " The Deyll Is an Abb." In 
addition to regular dramas Jonson wrote maaquos and entertolnmonts fbr the 
courts of James I. and Charles I., and recolred liberal pensions from both mon- 
arobs. Baring bis last years he was afflicted with palsy, followed by dropsy, and 
died fn redueod oireumstanoes, August 6, 1087. Ho was buried In Westmlneter 
Abboy, in the Poets’ Comer, whore a tablet boars tho tnsoiiptton, 

" 0 rare Ben Jonson.”] 


To tho Mmory of my B^oved Mastery 'WllUam wM 

ho hath hjt ua. 

To draw no envy, Shakespeare, on tliy name, 

Am I ibuB ample to tliy book and fame ; 
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While I confess thy writings to be such. 

As neither non noi Muse can praise too mnch. 

’Tis true, and all men’s suffrage. But these ways 
Were not tlie paths I meant unto thy praise ; 

For silliest ignorance on these would lights 
Which, when it sounds at best, but echoes right; 

Or blind affection, which doth n^er advance 
The truth, bub gropes, aud urges all by bhance; 

Or crafty malice might pretend tins praise, 

And think to ruin where it seemed to rtdse. 

But thou art proof against them, and, Indeed, 

Above the ill fortune of them, oir the need. 

I therefore will bogin: Soul of riie ago I 
The applavise, delighi^ the wonder of ov\r etagel 
My Shalcespeore, risel I will not lodge ihoe by 
Gliauaer, or Spenser, or bid Bomimout lie 
A littlo further off, to make thee room: 

Thou art a monument without a tomb, 

And art olive still, while thy book doth live, 

And we have wits to read, aud praise to give. 

That I not mix ihee so, niy brain excuses, 

I moan with great but dispioporiioned Muses : 

For if I tliought my judgment were of yeai's, 

1 should coroniib thee surely with thy peers. 

And tell how far thou didst our Lyly outshine, 

Or sporting Kyd or Marlowe’s mighty line. 

And though tliou hadet small Lstia. end less Oieok, 
From thonoo to honor thee I vriU not seek 
For names; but call forth thund’idng ^sohylns, 
Euiipidea, and Sophocles to us, 

Poouvius, Acdus, him of Cor^a dead. 

To live again, to hear thy buskin tread, 

And shake o stage : or when thy socks Were on, 
Leave tliee alone for the comparison 
Of all, tlmt insolent Oreeoe or haughty Rome 
Sent forth, or since did from their ashes coma 
Triumph, iny Britain, thou host one to show, 

To whom all scenes of Europe homage owe. 

Me was not of on age, but for all time I 
And all the Muses still were in their prime, 

When, like Apollo, he come forth to warm 
Our oars, or like a Mercury, to charm I 
Mature herself woe proud of hie designs, 

And joyed to wear the dressing of his lines I 
Which were so riolily spun, and woven so fit, 

As, since, she will vouchsafe so other wit. 
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The men 7 Gve^j taH AriatophaneS) 

Neat Terence, ^itty Plautus, now not please j 
But antiquated and deserted lie. 

As they ‘wore not of nature’s family. 

Yet must 1 not give nature all } thy art, 

My gentle Shakespeare, must enjoy a port. 

For thmtgh the poet’s matter nature be, 

His art doth give the fashion; and, tliat he 
Who oasts to ^te a living line, must sweat 
(Such as thine are) and strike the second heat 
Upon the Kuses’ anvil ; tune the same. 

And himself witlt it^ that he tliinks to frame; 

Or for the laurel, he may gain a scorn ; 

Pot a good poet’s made as well as born, 

And such wert thou I X«ook how tlie father’s face 
Lives in his issue, even so the race 
Of Shnkespeoi'e’s mind and manners brightly sliines 
In his well'tiirnod and tme-iiled Hues : 

In each of whioli he seems to shake a lanoe, 

As brandished at tlia eyes of ignorance. 

Sweet Swan of Avon t what a sight it weio 
To see thee in our water yet appear. 

And make those flights upon the banks of Thames 
That did so take Eliza and our James I 
But stay, I see thee in the hemisphere 
Advanced, and made a constellation there I 
Shine for^, thow Star of Poote, and witli rage, 

Or inflneiico, chide, or cheer the drooping stage, 
'Which since thy flight from hence hath mourned liko 
night, 

And despairs clay, but for thy volume’s light! 


ESSAYS OW LORD BACON. 


[FnisoK Bagoiti An Cngllsh phlloBophioiil writer and OBsaylst, and tnnn of 
efltdrsi born in Loudon, Jnnnary 83, 1501 ; died In 1020. XIo was oduoatod nt 
Cambridge, spent several yeai’s In Ftwls, was ndmlttod to the bar In 1682, and 
entered Parliament In 1^. Ho beoFune a knight uiulor James I., solicitor 
general, gttoi'noy general, keeper of tho great seal, and Anally lord lil^i 
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connt St. Albans. In 1021 ho was ruined os to material oflatrs by a convlotlon 
of bribery, the fairest dlsousslon of whloli Is in Spoddlng's “Evenings with a 
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(1006) j “Novum inteudotl k> form Cho second psrk of a noyex 

oompletod work, “ Instauiatlo Mflgna,*' or the Greet NeetorsUon j the fnmous 
"Essays" (1607, 1612, 1026); "On the IVIsdom of UteAnolents” (in Latin).] 

Envy. 

There be none of the affectiona whioli have been noted to 
'faaoinate oi bewitoh, but love and envy : they both have velie- 
ment wishes ; they frame themselves readily into imaginations 
and suggestions, and they come easily into the eye, espeoially 
upon the presence of the objects whicli are tlie points that con- 
duce to fasoinatiou, if any such thing there be. We sec, like- 
wise, the Scripture callGi£ envy an evil eye ; and the astrologers 
call the evil induenoes of the stars evil aspects ; bo that still 
there aoeineth to be ookiiowled^d, in tlie act of envy, an ejaou- 
latiou, or irradiation of tho eye ; nay, some have been so curious 
as to note that the times when the stroke or perousslon of an 
envious eye dotli moat hurt are when tho party envied is beheld 
in glory or triumph; for that sets on edge upon envy: and 
besides, at suoh times, the spirits of the person envied do come 
forth most into the outward parts, and so meet the blow. 

But leaving these ourioaities (though not unworthy to be 
thought on in fit place), we will handle what persons are apt to 
envy others, what persons ore moat subject to be envied them- 
selves, and what is the difforenoe between public and private eny3^ 

A man that hath no virtue in himself ever envieth virtue in 
others ; for men’s minds will either feed upon their own good, 
or upon otliers’ evil ; and who wouteth tlie one will prey upon 
the otlier ; and wiioao is out of hope to attain to another’s vir- 
tue, will seek to come at even Imud, by depressing another’s 
fortune. 

A man that is busy and inquisitive is commonly envious ; 
for to know muoh of other men’s matters cannot be, because all 
that ado may coucern his own estate ; therefore it must needs bo 
that he takoth a kind of play pleasure in looldng upon the for- 
tunes of others : neither can he that mindeth but his own business 
find much matter for envy ; for envy is a gadding passion, and 
walketh tho street, and does not keep home : There is nO per- 
son a busybody but what he is ill-natured too.” 

Men of noble birth are noted to bo envious towards new men 
when tliey rise ; for tho distance is altered : and it is like a deceit 
of the eye, that when others come on they diink themselves go 
back. 
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Deformed persons and eunnobS) and the old men and bas- 
tards, are envious j for he that cannot possibly mend his 
ease, will do ivhat he can to impair another’s; except these 
defeots light upon a very brave and heroio nature, vhioh 
thinketh to make hia natural ‘wants part of his honor *, in that 
it should be said, **That a ennnoh, or a lame man, did suoh 
great matters,” affecting the honor of a miraole ; As it was in 
Narses the eunuoh, and Agasilaus and Tamerlane, that were 
lame men. 

The same ia the ease e£ men that rise after eolamitiee and 
misfortunes j for they are os men fallen out with the times, and 
tliiok other men’s harms a redemption of their own sufferings. 

They that desire to ezool in too many matters, out of levity 
and vainglory, are ever envious, for they camiot want work : it 
being impossible, but many, in some of ^ose things, should sur- 
pass tliem; which was the ohoraotor of Adrian the emperor, 
that mortally envied poets and painters, and artificers in worlcs, 
wherein he had a vein to excel. 

Lastly, near kinsfolk and fellows in office, end those that 
have been bred together, axe more apt to envy ^eir equals 
when they ore raised ; for it doth upbraid unto them iSeir own 
fortunes, and poiuteth at them, and oometh often into tlieir 
remembiance, and Inomreth. likewise more into the note of 
others; and envy ever redoubieth from speooh and fame. 
Cain’s envy was the more vile and malignant towards his 
brother Abel, booause when his saorifloe was better accepted, 
there was nobody to look on. Thus muoli for those that are 
apt to envy. 

Conoerning those that are more or leas eubjeot to envy: 
First, persons of eminent virtue, when they are advanced, are 
less envied, for their fortune aeemetli but due unto them ; and 
no man envieth the payment of a debt, but rewards and liberal- 
ity rather. Again, envy is eves joined with the comparing of 
a man’s self ; and where there is no oomparison, no envy; and 
therefore kings ore not envied but by kings. Nevertheless, it 
is to be noted that unworthy persons are most envied at their 
first coming in, and afterwords overcome it better ; wheroofl, 
contrariwise, persons of worth and merit are most envied when 
their fortune oontinueth long; for by tlint time, though their 
virtue be tJie same, yet it hath not the same luster ; for fresh 
men grow up that darken it* 

Persons of noble blood ore less envied in their rising ; for 
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it seemeth but right done to their birth; besides, there seemeth 
not so much added to their fortune ; and euvj is as the sun- 
beams, that beat hotter upon a bonk or steep rising ground, 
than upon a flat; and, for the same reason, those tiiat are 
advanced by degrees are less envied than tliose that are ad- 
vanced suddenly, and “per soltmn.” 

Those that have joined with their honor great travels, oares, 
or perils, ai'e less subject to envy; for men think that they 
earn their honors hardly, and jnty them sometimes ; and pity 
ever healeth envy : wherefore you shall observe, that tlie more 
deep and sober aort of polltlo persons, in their gimtuess, are 
over bemoaning themselves what a life they lead, ohonting a 
“ quanta patimur ” [how much we suffer] ; not that they feel 
it so, but only to abate the edge of envy : but iliis is to be 
understood of business that is laid upon men, and not such os 
they call unto tliemselves ; for nothing inoreaseth envy more 
than an unuecessary and ambitious engrossing of business ; 
and notliing doth extinguish envy more than for a great peraon 
to preserve all other inferior officers in their full rights and 
preeminences of tl\eiv places ; for, by that means, there be so 
many soreens between him and envy. 

Above all, tliose are most subject to envy which carry the 
greatness of their fortunes in on insolent and proud manner : 
being never well but while tliey are showing how great tliey 
ore, eitbei' by outward pomp, or by triumphing over all oppo- 
sition or competition : whereas ^vise men will rather do ssori- 
fioe to envy, in suffering themselves, sometimes of purpose, to 
be crossed and overborne in things that do not much eonoeru 
them. Notwitlistanding so much is true that the carriage of 
greatness in a plain and open manner ^so it be without arro- 
gancy and vainglory) doth draw less envy thou if it be in a 
more orafty and cunning fashion ; for in that course a man 
doth but disavow fortune, and seemeth to be conscious of his 
own want in worth, and doth but teach others to envy him. 

Lastly, to conclude this part, as we said in the beginning 
that the act of envy had somewhat In it of witohoroft, so there 
is no other cure of envy but the oui'e of witoboraft ; and tliat 
is, to remove the lot Cas they oall it), and to lay it upon 
onotlior ; for which purpose the wiser sort of great persons 
bring in ever upon the stage somebody upon whom to derive 
the envy that would come upon themselves ; sometimes upon 
ministers and servants, sometimes iipon oolteagues and ossor 
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oiateB, aud tiUe like ; and, foe that turn, tUei'e are never want- 
ing some pei'sous of violent and undertalcing natures, who, so 
they may have power and business, will take it at any cost. 

N'ow, to speak of publio envy : there is yet some good in 
public envy, whereas in private there is none ; for publio envy 
is as an ostracism, that eoUpseth men when tliey get too great j 
and therefoi'e it is a bridle also to great ones, to keep them 
within bounds. 

This envy, being in the Latin word “ invidia,” goeth in tlie 
modem languages by the name of discontentment ; of whioh 
W8 shall speak in handling sedition. It is a disease in a state 
like to infeotiou *, for os infeoiion spreadetli upon that whioh 
is sound, and taintetli it, so, when envy is gotten once into a 
state, it traduoetlr even the best actions thereof, and turnetli 
them into an ill odorj and therefore there is little won by 
inteimiugling of plausible actions; for that dotli argue but a 
weakness and a fear of envy, which huiioth so much the moi‘e, 
as it is likewise usual in infections, which, if you fear them, 
you coU tlioin upon you. 

This publio envy aeometli to beat ohiefly upon principal 
ofiSoers or mlnieters, rather than upon Icings and estates theni> 
selves. But this is a sure rule, that if the envy upon tlio 
minister be great, when the cause of it in him is small ; or if 
the envy be general in a manner upon all the ministers of on 
estate, then the envy (though hidden) is truly upon the state 
itself. And so mnoh of pnbHo envy or disoontontment, and 
the difference thereof from pdvate envy, wliioh was liandled 
in the first place. 

We will add this in genei'al, touching tlie affection of envy, 
tliat of all other affeotions it is tlie most importune and oon- 
tiuual ; for of otlier affeotions there is oooosion given but now 
and tlien ; end therefore it was well said, ** Envy keeps no 
holidays : ** for it is ever working upon some or other. And 
it is also noted that love and envy do malce a man pine, which 
other affeotions do not, because ^ey are not so continual. It 
is also the vilest affection, turd the most depraved; for which 
cause it is the proper attribute of the devil, who is called “ Tlio 
envious man, tiiat aowoth tai’es amongst the wheat by night; ” 
as it always oometh to pass that envy worketh subtilely, and 
in the daik, and to the prejudloo of good things, such os is tlio 
wheat. 
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Athbis&t. 

I had rather believe oU the fables in the legbnd, and the 
Talmud) and the Alcoran, than that this universal frame is 
without a mind ; and, therefore, God never wrought miracle to 
oonvince atlielem, because his ordinary works convince it. It 
is true that a little philosophy inolineth man’s mind to atheism, 
but deptli in philosophy bringeth men’s minds about to religlou ; 
for while tlie mind of man looketh upon second causes scattered, 
it may sometimes rest in them, and go no further; but when it 
beholdetli the chain of them confederate, and linked together, 
it must needs fly to Providence and Deity : nay, even tliat 
sohool which is moat accused of atheism doth most demonstrate 
religion : tliat is, tlie sohool of Leucippus, and Demooritus, and 
Epicurus, for it is a thousand times more credible that four 
mutable elements, and one immutable fifth emenoe, duly and 
eternally placed, need no Ood, tlian that an army of infinite 
small portions, or seeds unplaced, should have pi'oduoed this 
order and beauty without a divine marshal. The Scripture 
salth, ** The fool hath said in his heart, there Is uo God ; ” it is 
not said, ** The fool hath thought in his heart ; ” so as he rather 
Bolth it by rote to himself, ns &at he would have, than that he 
con thoroughly believe it, or be persuaded of it ; for none deny 
there is a God, but those for whom it maketh that there were 
no God. It appearotli in nothing more, that atheism is rather 
in the lip than in the heart of man, tlian by this, that atheists 
will ever be tcdking of that their opinion, ns if they fainted in 
it wltfiiin themselves, and would be glad to be strengthened by 
the consent of others j nay more, you shall have atheists strive 
to get dismples, os it faretli wi^ other sects; ond, which is 
most of iill, you shall liave of them that will suffer for atheism, 
and not recant; whereas, if tliey did truly think tliat there 
were no such thing- os God, f^y should they trouble them* 
selves? Epiourus is charged tliat he did but dissemble for 
his credit’s sake, when he afiirmed there were blessed natures, 
but such as enjoyed themselves widiout having respect to the 
government of the world; wherein they say he did temporize, 
though in secret he thought there was no God : but certainly 
he is traduced, for his words are noble and divine: <*It is not 
profane to deny the exietenee of the Deities of the vulgar : but 
to apply to the Divinities the received notions of the vulgar is 
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profEuie.'* Plato could have said no more; and although he 
hod the oouddenoe to deny the adminiatratioUt he had not the 
power to deny the nature. The Indians of the west have names 
for their particular gods, though they have no name for God : 
AS if the heatliens should have had the names Jupiter, Apollo, 
Mars, eto., but not the word Deus, which shows tliat even those 
barbai'ous people have the notion, though they have not the lati« 
tude and extent of it ; so that against atheists the very savages 
talce port with the very subtlest philosophers. The oontem^ 
platlve atheist is rare ; a Diagoros, a Bion, a Luoian perhaps, 
and some others ; and yet they seem to be more than they ore ; 
for that oil that impugn a received religion, or auporstition, are, 
by the adverse part, branded with tlie name of atheists ; but 
the great atheists indeed are hypoorites, whioh ore ever han- 
dling holy things but without fe^ng ; so as they must needs be 
cauterized in the end. The causes of atheism ore, divisions in 
religion, if they be many ; for any one main division addetli zeal 
to both sides, but many divisions introduce atheism ; another 
is, scandal of priests, when it is come to that whioh St. Bernard 
saith: <‘It is not for us now to say, *Bilce priest like people,’ 
for the people are not even so bad as the priest t ” a &ird is, 
custom ^ profane soofHng in holy matters, which doth by little 
and little deface the reverence of religion ; and lastly, learned 
times, speoially with peace and prosperity ; for troubles and 
adversities do more bow men’s minds to religion. They tliat 
deny a God destroy a man’s nobility; lor oortainly man is of 
kin to the beasts by his body ; and if Im be not of kin to God by 
his spirit, he is a base and ignoble creature. It destroys liko- 
wise magnanimity, aad the raising of human nature ; for take 
an example of a dog, and mark what a generosity and oourago 
he will put on when he finds himsolf miviutalned by a man, who 
to him is instead of a God, ** a superior nature ** ; whioh courage 
la manifestly such as that creature, witliout that oonfideuoe of a 
better nature than his own, could never attain. So man, when 
he resteth and assureth himself upon divine pratection and 
favor, gathereth a force and faith which human nature in itself 
could not obtain ; therefore, ns atheism is in all respcots hate- 
ful, so in this, tliat it deprivotli human nature of the moans to 
oxolt itself above human froUty. As it is in particular persons, 
so it is in nations ; never was there such a stale for magnanimity 
as Borne. Of this state hear what Cicero saitli; “We may 
admire ourselves, oonsorlpt fathers, as muoh os we please : atllL 
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neitlier by uuiubeis did m vanguith tlie Spaniards, nor by 
bodily strength the Gauls, nor by cunning the Cortha^ians, 
nor through the arts the Greeks, nor, in flue, by the inboin and 
native good sense of this our nation, and this our race and soil, 
the Italians and Latina tliemselves $ but through our devotion 
and our leligioua feeling, and this, the sole tnio ^sdom, the 
having perceived that all things are regulated and governed by 
the providence of tlie iuiuiortol Gods, have ire subdued all races 
and nations.” 

IllOEBS. 

I cannot call riohes better than the baggage of virtue ; the 
Homan -word is better, ^impedimenta” ; for us the baggage is 
to an army, so is riohes to virtue ; it oannot be spared nor left 
behind, but it hindereth tlie inarch; yea, and the oare of it 
sometimes loseth or disturbebh the victory i of great riolies there 
is no real use, except it be in the distribution ; the rest is but 
oonoeit ; so saith Solomon, ** Where much is, there are many to 
oonaume it ; and what hath the owner but ^e sight of it with 
his eyes? ” The personal fi'uiUou In any man cannot reach to 
feel great riohes : there is a custody of them ; or a power of 
dole and donative of them ; or a fame of them $ but no solid 
use to the owner. Bo you not seo what feigned piioes ai'e set 
upon little stones and rarities? and what works of ostentation 
are undertaken, because tliere might seem to be some use of 
great riohes ? But tlien you 'will say, they may be of use to buy 
men out of dangers or troubles ; os Solomon saith, “Hibhes oi’e 
08 a stroiigliold in the imaguiatton of the rioh man ; but this 
is exoelleutly expressed, tliat it is in imagination, and not always 
in foot : for, oertainly, great riohes have sold more men than 
they have bought out. Seek not proud riohes, but such astliou- 
mayest get justly, uso soberly, distribute ohoerfuHy, and leave 
contentedly i yet have no abstraot or friarly contempt of them : 
but distinguished, as Oioero saith well of Rnbirius Postliu^ 
muB, “ In hU anxiety to increase his fortune, it was evident 
that not the gratifiaation of avarice was sought, but the 
means of doing good.” Heoiken also to Solomon, and beware 
of hasty gathering of riohes : ” He who hastens to riohes will 
not be without guilt.” The poets feign that when Plutus 
(whioh is riohes) is sent from Jupiter, he limps, oiid goes 
^owly; but when be is sent from Pluto, he runs, and is swift, 
of foot ; meaning that riohes gotten by good xneane and just 
18 
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labor pace slowly ; when they oome by tlie death of others 
(os by the oourse of iiiheritanoe, testaments, and the like), they 
come tumbling upon a man : btit it might be applied likewise 
to I*luto, taking him for the devil : for when riches come from 
the devil (as by fraud and oppression, and unjust means), tliey 
oome upon speed. The ways to eurioh are many, and moat of 
them foul : parsimony is one of tiie best, and yet is not inno- 
cent; for it withholdeth men from works of liberality and 
charity. The improvoineut of the ground is the most natural 
obtaining of riches ; for it is our great mother's blessing, the 
eartli's ; but it is slow; and yet, where men of groat wealth do 
stoop to husbandry, it multiptieth riohes OKoeedingly. I knew 
a nobleman in England that bad the greatest audita of any man 
in my time, a great grazer, a great sheep master, a great timbei'- 
inan, a great collier, a great corn master, a great lead man, and 
so of iron, and a.nmnber of the like points of husbandry ; so as 
the eartli seemed a sea to him in reapeot of tlio perpetual impor- 
tation. It was truly observed by one, ** That himself came very 
hardly to a little riohes, and very easily to great riohes ; ” for 
when a man's stook is come to that, tliat ho can expeot tlie 
prime of markets, and overcomo those bargains which for their 
greatness ore few men’s money, and be partner in the industries 
of younger men, he cannot but inorease mainly. The gains of 
ordinaiy trades and vooations are honest, and furthered by two 
things, chiefly: by diligence, and by a good name for good and 
fair deeding j but tlie gains of bargains ore of a more doubtfid 
nature, when men shall wait upon otliers’ uooeesity: broke by 
servants and instruments to draw tliem on, put off others oun- 
ningly that would be bettor chapmen, and tlie like praotioes, 
which are orofty and naught ; as for the olioppiiig of bargains, 
when a man buys not to hold, but to soil over again, that com- 
monly grindeth double, both upon the seller and upon the buyer. 
8hai‘ing8 do greatly enrich, if the hands be well chosen that are 
trusted. Usury is the oertaineat means of gain, though one of 
the worst; as that whereby a man doth eat his biea^ ” in tho 
sweat of auotlier's brow ” ; and besides, dotli plow upon Suudoys : 
but yet certain though it be, it hath flairs ; for that the sorive- 
ners and brokers do value unsound men to serve their own 
turn. The fortune, in being the first in an invention, or in a 
privilege, dotli cause sometimes a wonderful overgrowth in 
riohes, as it was witli the first sugar man in the Canaries : there- 
fore if a man oan play the true logioiau, to have as well judg- 
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ment as iuventiou, he maj do great matters, espeoially if the 
times be fit : he that lesteth upon gains oertain, shall hardly 
grow to groat riohes ; and he that puts all upon adrenturos, 
doth oftentimes break and oome to poverty: it is good, there- 
fore, to guard adventures with certtuntles tlrat may uphold 
losses. Monopolies, end eoemptlon of wares for resale, where 
they ore not restrained, are great means to enrich; espeoially 
if the party have intelligenoe what things are like to come into 
request, and so, store himself beforeliand. Hiohes gotten by 
service though it be of the best rise, yet when they are gotten 
by flattery, feeding humors, and other servile oonditioua, tlioy 
may be placed amongst the worst. As for fishing for testa- 
ments mid executorships (as Tacitus saith of Seneca, “Wills 
and childless persons were caught by him os though with a hunt- 
ing net it is yet worse, by &w much meu submit themselves 
to meaner persona than lu service. Believe not much them that 
seem to despise riches, for they deBpise them that dei^air of 
them ; and none worse when they oome to them. Be not penny- 
wise ; riohes have wings, and sometimoa they fiy away of them- 
selves, sometimes they must be set dying to bring in more. 
Men leave their riches either to their kindred or to the public ; 
and moderate portions prosper beah iu both. A great state left 
to au heir is os a luro to all the birds of prey round about to 
seize on him, if he be not the better establi&ed in years and 
judgment : likewise, glorious gifts and foundations ai'e like 
saorifices without salt ; and but the pointed sepulchers of alms, 
whidh soon will putrefy and corrupt inwardly: therefore meas- 
ure not thine advauoements by quantity, but frame thorn by 
measure : and defer not ohariti(» till death ; for, oertunly, if a 
man weigh it rightly, ho that doth so is rather liberal of another 
man's than of his own. 


Studies. 

Studies serve for delight, for ornament, and for ability. 
Their cliief use for delight, is in privateness and retiring : for 
ornament, is in discouise ; m^d for ability, is in the judgment 
and disposition of business ; for expei’t men can execute, and 
perhaps judge of partioulars, onebyone : but the general coun- 
sels, and the plots and marshaling of affairs oome best from 
those that are learned. To spend too .much time in stories, is 
sloth : to use them too muoh for ornament, is affeotatlon ; to 
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make judgment wltolly by tboir rules, is tJie bunior of a soiiolar s 
they perfect nature, and are perfeoted by experience : iov 
natural abilities are like natural plants, tlmt need pruning by 
study s and studies tbemaelves do give forth directions too 
much at large, except they be bounded in by experience. 
Crafty men contemn studies, simple men admire iliem, and wise 
men use them ; for they teach not their own use ; but that is 
a wisdom i without them and above tliem, won by observation. 
Kead not to coiiti'adlot and confute, nor to believe and take for 
granted, nor to find talk and discourse, but to weigh and con* 
aider. Soma books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, 
and some few to be chewed and digested ; that is, some books 
are to be read onl 5 ' in ports ; others to be read but not curi* 
ously; and some few to be read wholly, and witli diligence 
and attention. Some books also may be read by deputy, and 
extracts made of them by others ; but that would be only in 
tliQ less important ai'gunionts and tlio meaner sort of books} 
else distilled books are, like common distilled waters, flashy 
things. Heading makoldi a full man ; oonferenoe a ready man $ 
and writing an exact man ; and, therefore, if a man write little, 
he had need have a great memory ; if ho confer little, lie had 
need hove a present wit } and if he rotvd little, he need have 
much ounnlng, to seem to know that he doth not. Histories 
make men wise; poets, witty; tlie mathemaiios, siibidoj 
nature^ philoeophy, deep; Ycoval, grave; legie and rheWrie, 
able to contend : “ Studies become habits ; nay, there is uo 
stand or impediment in tlie wit, but may bo wroiight out by fit 
studies', like ea diseases of tire body nvay have appropriate 
exercises ; bowling is good, for the stone and reins, sliootiiig 
for tlie lungs oud breostr gentle walking for the stomaoli, ridr 
ing for the head and the l^e ; so if a man’s wit, ho wandering, 
let him study tlie mathematics'; for in demonstrations, his wit 
be called away never so little, he must begin again ; if his wit 
be not apt to diatinguisli or Hud differeuoe, lot liiiu study 
the schoolmen; for iliey are ** Splitters of ouiniii seeds.” If lie 
be not apt to beat over matters and to call up one thing to 
prove and illustrate auotlior, let 1dm study tlio lawyers’ oases : 
so every defect of tlio mind may have a special receipt. 
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LORD BACON. 

Or JAMES SPBDDIKQ. 

(Ftom lilve&ingfl Tvllh & Revtewer.") 

[Jauri SpRDDiira, EuglliU blogrA{)her aud historical etiidcnt, was 1)om in 
CumhexlMid, June, 1008; gcfttlaetod Ai'Mntty College, Cambridge, lie was fox 
a while In the Colonial Offloe, and in 1848 aeoompanlsd £onl Ashbarton to 
America as secretary; but left public life aud doToted his existence to vlndlcaU 
log Lord Bacon’s memory. Kla hast work Is '^Evonluga wltli a Ue?lewer" 
(publldiod iKtsthumously, 1881), a thorough examination of the points raised by 
Macaalay’s essay on Bacon; he publlehcd also the great Works, Life, and 
Letters of Bacon” (1667'<1874), “Fufallshen and Authors '* (1807), “Life and 
Times of Bacon” (1878),*' Korlowa and DisonsBlons nob relating to Baoon” 
(1878), ^’Studies In English History” (with James Galrdner, 1881). He died 
March 0, 1881.] 

It is in rospeot to that oth^ part of his name and memorj 
which he bequeathed to ” Men's Charitable Speeches and For- 
eign Nations, and the Next Ages," that he would have been 
moat painfully disappointed if to his otlier misfortunes had 
been added the misfortune of seeing far into tlie future. Up 
to the day when the charge of oorruption was brought against 
him, I fonoy that he had thought himself, in his dealings with 
other men, not only uuimpoat^able, but exemplary t a faitliful 
and diligent servant ; a oonaidevate aud indulgent master *, a 
serviceable friend ; a sound paMot, ahvaye meditating projects 
for tlie improvomont and advonoemeut of his country ; an en- 
thusiast of humanity, passionately ambitious to enlarge the 
powers, heal the diseases, and purify the conditions of the 
human race ; in. debate fair and oourteoue *, in oounoil free, 
oarefuli oandid j anxious that all things should be carried wirii 
due consideration for tlie just interests of all parties and with- 
out just offense to any ; seeking for himself sooroely miythiug 
except work and the wages of work which he ^VB8 able to do 
and whioli he did well ; teoelving for himBelf nothing but what 
was freely offered, and giving more freely than he received ; 
an honorable opponent, an inc&lgont censor, a faithful reporter, 
a laborious worker, an honest and unselfish adviser, an im- 
partial and sorupuloua judge, and filled (as himself oould best 
witness) witli tender oonsideration for all sentient creatures ; 
— suoU being the ideal to which lie had aspired, and, as he 
imagined, not wholly wiUiout suooess, meanness (in its Uiodein 
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fiense) was pi'obably the very lost word with which he expected 
Ills name to be associated. And to have foreseen tlmt the next 
Ages, while tliey regarded him os the meanest, would never- 
tlieleas honor him as tlie wisest and brightest of mankind, 
would have been to liiin the ve^ reverse of consolation. To 
have been forgotten altogether would have been nothing ; to 
be honored in that way was perpetually iufamous; and (what 
waa still worse) it could not but degrade the ohavaoter of the 
very virtues for which the honor was to be awarded. The 
\nsdoiiL and biightueaa wbich could live for half a century in 
friendly relations with meanness in the superlative degree, must 
have been themaelves mean. And though tlie ourrenoy of a 
quotable line by a popular poet oantmt be tolcen os evidenoe of 
the aatioua judgment of posterity, tlm cose is changed when it 
comes to bo adopted, expounded, amplified, and justified by 
popular Matoriaua and biographers. Pope was merely preacli* * 
jng morality in sparkling couplets; he wanted n name to point 
his moral with ; and if he could have tlionght of anotiier that 
would liava helped him to a better rhyme, he would no doubt 
have preferred it. But when Lord Macaulay, ns tlio result of 
an elaborate historical ond biogiuphical inquiry, described 
Baeon os a man u'lio, being intrusted with the highest gifts 
of Heaven, habitually abused them for tlxo poorest purposes of 
earth — hired them out for guineas, places and titles in tlxo 
eervioe of injustice, ooveteonsness, ond oppression, — •adding 
that ho (Lord Maoanlay) had nevortlioless no doubt that his 
name would be named witli revoi’eiioe to tlie latest ages and to 
the remotest ends of the oivili*ed world, we must accept the 
responeibility of the opinion if wo allow it to pass without a 
protest. If the later ages believe his description of the men 
to be correct, 1 Jiopo for my own part tlmt they will not name 
the name of that man witli reverence j it would be a gross abuse 
either of the word or of tlie thing. But it is still possible that 
they ^vill adopt n different interpretation of tlie oharnoter. 

The other aotions on which Lord Macaulay’s interpretation 
is founded have been fully and I believe correctly related j 
and (the evidence being now within anybody’s reach) they 
must be left to produce their iinpi^siou. 

To me, so far from seeming to justify his theory of the ohnr- 
octer, they do not seem to be reconoilablo witli it j if Booon bad 
been suoli a man os he takes him for, lie would have acted dif- 
ferently at almost every crisis which offered liim a choice, Nor 
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do I believe tliat they would bavo suggested auoli n theory to 
anybody, were it not for the discredit whioli the transactions 
revealed by his impeachment threw book upon all passages of 
lus life. It must nevertheless be admitted that those transac- 
tions alone, « if Lord MaoauUiy's interpretation of them bo 
aooeptod in its full extent, — would deprive his name of all 
title to anything that could be called ** leveTence,” — his ser- 
vices in the Held of philosophy and literature notwithstanding. 
And as all turns upon the question whetlier his offonso implied 
the perversion of justice for the sake of reward, it is necessary 
to discuss the grounds of that interpretation more paHioularly. 

Bacon admitted that he liad more than once received a pres- 
ent from a suitor whose cause was not oontduded ; tliat the act 
could not be defended } that it amounted to corruption j and 
deserved puniahinent. But ho denied that ho had over I'eoeived 
such present upon any bargain or contract, or had over had any 
** bribe or reward in his eye or thought when he pronounced any 
sentence or order.’* The Parliamentary sentence he allowed to 
be both just and fltj but he affirmed at tlio same time that ho 
had been the justest judge that hod sat in Chancery for half a 
century. 

Lord Macaulay, on the contrary, vopresonts him as practi- 
cing corruption on a large scale $ as ^ having agents looking out 
in different quarters for prey ” ; ns employing in his service 
** jackals ” and ** decoys ” ,* as making ** private bargaijis *’ iritli 
suitors as to tlie amounts of their presents : and in fact os sell- 
ing judgments by the hundred. 

The difforonoe is not only liirge but vital ; the question Is, 
which are we to believe 7 

On the principle of giving ^e accused party the beneAt of 
the doubt, it would bo enough perhaps to say that before we 
believe suoli a oliarge we ought to be able to show some ground 
for it. Bacon, as we have seen, privately denied it : and if ho 
did not deny it publicly, that may be suffioiontly accounted 
for by the fact it was never publicly made. No accusation to 
tliat effect is implied in any of the articles which he was re- 
quired to answer. They state merely tliat tlio presents Itad 
been taken, but say nothing of any contract, condition, or un- 
just judgment. That no evidence can be produced from which 
we slionld be obliged to conclude that some of these presents 
must have been given and received witli the understanding t^t 
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lihe cariae sihoiild go in favor of tKe givev, ife is indeed iinpossi- 
ble to say. But until it is prodaoecl) I do not see wliy we 
stiould believe it» 

But I am myself prepared to go a little further. I think 1 
see reasons why we slioidd not believe it. The absenoe of all 
evidence that Bacon's decrees were unjust) coupled with the 
cousideiution that evidence could hardly have been wanting if 
they were, molces it in my ox)inion extremely improbable that 
tliey were bought. It would be absurd to suppose tliat the only 
suitors who attempted to gain their oauses by bribery were 
those whose causes wei*e good. If many deoreos were bought, 
some must have been unjust, liow by every unjust deerae, if 
one man “ got wbat he had x>aid for,'* another lost what he was 
eniaUed to. Kvery man so aggrieved had some moons of re- 
dress, and after Bacon's convietiou ho must have liod every 
encourttgemeut and advantage in pursuing it i for the praotioe 
of corruption being admitted, fdio presumption would be against 
the judgment. How many, then, of Bacon’s deoreea were 
appealed against? and of those how many ^rore roversod? 
if none or few, how can we believe that he had sold thorn by 
hundreds ? If many, where are they ? Beversals of dooroes in 
chancery must ho recorded somewhere { and yet (except a 
somewhat loose o^ertion in amanUBoript of Lord Chief cTuBiioo 
Hale’s published by Hargrave]) 1 find no mention of any Budi 
leversals anywhere. Lord Hale, it is true, in tracing the origin 
of the juvi^ctlon of the Lords in reversing equity decrees, 
mentions the censure of Booou **for many decrees made upon 
most gross bribery and corruption,” — words sufficiently justi- 
fled by tlie tenns of the senteuoe and submission, and grounded 
probably upon notliing inoi*6, — **and ^is,” ho adds, ‘‘gave 
such a discredit and brand to the dooreee time obhunod, that 
they were easily set aside, and made way in tlie Parliament of 
8 Oar. for the like attempts against decrees made by otlier 
OhanoeUors.” How that the decrees made by Baoon upon the 
cases in whioh presents were admitted to have been I’eoeived, 
were thereby discredited, we may safely oonclude: tire pre- 
sumption, as I said, would of eourse be against them ; and if 
by “ easily sat aside ” be meant only that, their authority being 
lost, the right of appeal against them was easily admitted (and 
such may very well bo the meaning, for tliis ^vos the point 
Hale was oonsidering), — I can easily believe that also. But if 
he means they were easily reversed on appeal, — that is, tliat 
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mnny of tliem were reversed — 1 stiU ask where the ovidoiioa 
is. Hale is so great an authority that — tliough laaiiusoripts 
not published or left for publioation by the writer are to be re- 
ceived with oatitioii, ns probably containing some loose sugges- 
tions whibli he intended to verify at more leisure — auy asaertion 
of his is well worth inquiry. But he was a boy when these 
things happened. He was writing, it would seem, after the 
RestoratioQ. Ills information, bo far as it rests upon his per- 
sonal knowledge and judgment, must have been derived from 
doomneuta which were then, and. should be still, accessible. 
Where are wo to look for these doeumente? From tl\e paBsage 
I have quoted, I should have been led to look in tlie xeoords of 
the prooeedinga of the House of Lords ; for he is obviously 
speaking of reversals of decrees of chancery **by an inherent 
original jurisdiotion ” in tliat house; wliioh jurisdiotion, ho 
tells us, had its rise upon three occasions : the first being this 
case of Bacon j whose decrees being made upon bribery and 
corruption were ** easily set aside,** and made way for tlie “like 
attempts ** seven or eight years after; and this would oertainly 
lead one to suppose &at Bacon’s decrees were sot aside by the 
House of Lords In virtue of this supposed original jurisdiction, 
and to look in the Lords’ Journal for traces of them. 

But the next page seems to make this inquiry Buperfluous ; 
for there he tells us that he ** could never yet see any preoo- 
deut**— he does not say any but any precedent -"“of 

such proceeding in the Lords’ house of greater antiquity then 
8 Car. I.” And bow could that be if it was by them that 
** many of Bacon’s decrees had been easily sot aside ? ” 

Moreover, that Hide had no reoovds of such proceedings 
upon Baoou’s deoreos is made still clearer by the passage wbi^ 
immediately follows. 

“I shall now,” he prooeeds, “show what was the first at- 
tempt of setting up this jurisdiotion in the Lords’ house, and 
what suooess it had. 

“Before the parliament of 18 Jac., when the Lord Chenoel- 
lor Bacon was censured for oorniption, tlie course for reversal 
of decrees was, either by petition to the . King, and thereupon 
a oommission issued to examine the decree and prooeedings, 
whereof there are some precedents ; or else to set it aside by 
act of parliament ; and such was the proceeding of 26 Mail 21 
Jao. for reversing a deoioe for the felt makers and some others 
about that time.” - - 
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This proceeding (I should observe) appeal’s in the Ooiii- 
juona’ Journal j but I cannot gatlier from notes by whom 
the decree in question yms mode. However, it was not one of 
those upon whiioli Bacon was oharged with corruption. 

'^But oven iu these later Parliaments in King James’ time, 
the reversal of decrees by the inherent power of the House of 
Lords was eithtr not hnoimt or so new tliat it wius soaroo adven* 
tured upon by tlie Lords.” 

And he ^en goes on to relate the proceedings upon an 
appeal against a decree made not by Bacon, but by Bisliop 
Williams, who succeeded liim. 

If, therefore, any of Bacon’s decrees were reversed, it was 
not (bo far os Hale could discover) by the House of Lords i 
but must have been either by aot of parliament, or by the 
King’s commission. Yet in the table of contents to tlie Stat* 
utes at Large a list is given of the titles of private acts •, and I 
have searched in vain there for traces of any such reversals, 
h'rom the Commons’ Journal I find indeed ilmt about the time 
of his fall several bills for the reversals of decrees of Chancery 
were brought in } but I cannot find tliat any of them reached a 
third roadJng. 1 find also that about three years later another 
bill d the same kind — and one which very nearly touches the 
point in question — was brought in ; namely, ** an act to avoid 
n decree procured indirectly mid by oomiptioii between the 
Lord and Lody Wharton, etc., ond Bdwai’d Willoughby, Es- 
quire.” It was read a first time on tlio thirteenUi of Maroh, 
1628-4 i and this was one of the oases iu which a x>re8ont had 
been received by Bacon pendmte lite. If this bill had passed, 
therefore, it would have been one cose in x)oiut. But 1 cannot 
trace it beyond the second reading, and no such title is to be 
found among the private acts. I conclude, tlierefore, tliat it 
did not pass $ and if so, the foot tells the other way. 

Another fact which I cannot well reoouoilo with tlie suppo- 
sition that many of Bacon’s decrees were reversed iu this way 
is supplied by a note of his own, set down about tlie end of the 
year 1622. It occurs in that sheet of memoranda for a ooiivor- 
BBtion with Buckingham’s mother, which will bo found else- 
where in this volume, and runs thus : “You may observe that 
lost Parliament,” meaning the session which coinmenced on tlio 
fourteenth of November and ended on the eighteenth of Booeiii- 
ber, 1621 — “though an high-coming Parliament, yet not a 
petition, not a clamor, not a motion, not a mention of me.” 
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Upon tliiy point) therefore^ the reoorda of Parliament tell 
clistinotly and ^moat deoisively in Baoon'a favor. They show 
that tliQ oiroiimstances of his oonyiotion did euoOurage saitors 
to attempt to get hia deorees set aside ; tliat several such at- 
tempts were made, hut that they all failed j — thereby strongly 
confirming the popular tradition reported hy Aubrey, — ‘^His 
favorites took bribes i but his Lordship always gave judgment 
aeeundum aquum et honwn. His deorees in Chancery stand 
linn. There are fewer of his decrees reversed than any other 
oliancellor.” 

If oil the otlier hand they were reversed by a oommismon 
appointed for the puipose, we must surely have had some news 
of it, Yet I cannot suppose Uiat either Hole himself or hia 
editor, who prefaces the tract with an elaborate inveetigation 
of tile whole subject, had heard of any such proceeding. They 
Gould not hut have mentioned it if they Imd. 

Upon tlie whole, therefore, I think I may oonolude eitlier 
that the decrees mentioned by Lord Hole were oonaldered as 
ipao facto set aside hy the Emission of corruption (which 
could hardly bo, and even if it were, could not be taken to 
prove more tlian is admitted in the confession), or that he used 
the words loosely, meaning only that tliey were easily allowed 
to be called in question (whidi might true, and yet upon 
question they might all be found just), or, InsUy, that he was 
speaking without book. Aud cither way I may still ask, where 
is the evidence of justioo perverted? Till somo evidence is 
produced to that effect, 1 may still believe Bacon's own judg- 
ment upon his own cose to be true. He expressed it on two 
occasions s privately indeed, but clearly aud unequivocally. 
The first was in his letter to Buckingham, written from the 
Tower on the thirty-first of May, 1621 ; in which, after entreat- 
ing him to procure his discharge and not let him die in that 
disgraceful place, he proceeds : — 

“ And when I am dead, he is gone that was always in one 
tenor, a true and perfect servant to his master, and one that 
was never autlior of any immoderate, no, nor unsafe, no (I will 
S(^y it), nor unfortunate counsel ; and one that no temptation 
could ever malm other than a trust mid honest and thrice-lov- 
ing friend to your Lordship j and howsoever 1 acknowledge 
tiie sentence just, and for reformation's sake fit, tho justest 
Chancellor that hath been in the five changes since Sir Hioholas 
Bacon's time.” 
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This was written in the season of Jus deepest distress. The 
other oQoasion I oaunot date. But 1 tako tlie words to express 
bis deliberate judgment imparted to the oonfldeutial friend of 
his latter days; — imparted privately, and (it would almost 
seem) under some injunotion to keep it private ; for Dr. Baw- 
ley, whose offeotaonate reverenoe preserved the record, took the 
precaution to write it in a cipher, and never publislied or alluded 
to it in print. It is found in a commonplace hook, begun appar- 
ently soon after Bac6n*a death, and containing memoranda of 
various kinds, most of them, ^eoially in the earlier part, re- 
lating to him and his works. The first few pages are filled 
almost entirely with apothegms; two or throe of which were 
written in a simple cipher, the Greek character being used for 
the consonants, and the first five numerals for the vowels ; the 
rest in Bawley's ubuoL hand* Opposite to many of them is 
written stet,*’ with a number affixed ; which menus no doubt 
that they were to be inoludcd in the oollectlon of Bneon^s apo- 
thegms which were afterwards printed in the second edition of 
the Beausoltabio.** At the top of the first page stands this sen- 
tence, written in the oiplier and not marked or numbered, a 
sentence whicli I suppose Kawley had been forbidden to piiblisli, 
but could not allow to perisli : — 

“ I was the justest judge that was in England these fifty 
years. But it was tlie justest censure in Parliament that was 
these two hundred years.” 

Now if instead of Lord Mooaulay’s view of the case tlie later 
ages should accept Bacon’s own (and although he was a poi'ty 
BO deeply interested, I really believe it to be much the more 
impartial of the two, — self-love in a mind which finds its 
highest pleasure in knowing and believing the truth being far 
less fatal to fairness of judgment than the love of rhetorical 
effect in a mind rhetorically disposed) — they wUl escape the 
other difficulties, and without refusing to believe anything to 
his disadvantage of which there is any pretense of proof, ^ey 
may nevertheless ^'name his name with reverence,** as that of a 
man to be respected for his moral, as well as respected for his 
intellectual qualities. Per if his acts of corruption did not 
involve injustice or oppression Co eitlier party, whether in the 
form of extortion ox deception or false judgment, they were 
acts compatible— not indeed with the highest mored condition, 
for a more sensitive morality joined with so clear a judgment 
would liave started at and shrunk from them,— but certainly 
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with n high oondition of all the other moral virtues. A man 
may be guilty of them and yet be just and brave and temperate 
and truthful and patient and diligent and geiiei'ous and liberal 
and unselfish j he might have ** bowels o! meroy, ]cindness» 
humbleness of mind, meelmess, long^snSering ” ; he might be 
forbearing and forgiving, without “bitteniess or, wraih or 
anger or olamor or evil epeoklng or malice*’; he might 
be a man who fulfilled the law” by loving bis neighbor as 
liimself. I ooukl feel respect for the moral condition such a 
mou though I tliouglit in some tluiige he had been negligent, 
thoughtless, or faulty, just as I onn feel respect for the iiitdlect 
of a man who is wise in most things though he may have made 
mistakes in some. And it is surely possible to conceive gifts 
both given and taken — even between suitor and judge while the 
cause is proceeding— without any thought of perverting jus- 
tice either in the giver or tlie taker.. In every suit both aides 
are entitled to favoiuble consideration — that is, to tlie atten- 
tion of a mind open to sea all that makes in their favor — and 
favorable oonsideration is all that the giver need be suspected 
of endeavoring to bespeak, or the reooiver of engaging to 
bestow. The suitor almost always believes his cause to be just, 
though he is not always so sure, and in those days he had not 
always reason to be sure, that its meiits would be duly con- 
sidered if tlie favorable attention of the judge were not speoially 
ntti’aotcd toward them; and tliough the judge was rightly 
forbidden to lay himself under obligatiou to either party, it. 
must be remembered that in all other ofiioeB of dignity and in 
nil the gentlemanly professions, gifts of exactly the same kind — 
fees not fixed by law or defined os to amount by custom or 
recoverable as debts, but left to the disoretion of the suitor, 
ollent, or patient — were in those days tlie ordinary tenmneia- 
tiou for official or professional services of all kinds. It was not 
tliought gentlemanly to bargmn about terms or demand pay- 
ment. The great man merely received freely what was as- 
sumed to be freely given. Lord Treasurer Burgbley saw no 
impropriety in accepting a purse with a hundred guineas in 
it from a Bishop who Mt thankful to him for iurtlierance hi 
obtfuniiig his bishopric. I do not suppose that his son Robert 
thought it wrong to reodve **the £40 which h£r. Downing 
promised him for his friendship ” in tlie Bcocles cause ; tliat 
is for moving his father ** for his good and lawful favor in tho 
Oorporatiou’s behalf,” and so bringing the cause to a good end. 
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And when the Lord Tveoaurer Snffold was queationed in the Star 
Chamber for having (among ofclier things) taken money for favor 
in ti'ansaotions with tiie Treasury, ilio dmrge was not for taking 
the money simply) but for taking it in snob a manner as to 
make the payment of the money a condition of dispatching the 
business. The law ofhcers of the crown derived, I fancy, a 
oonsiderable part of their income from New Year’s gifts and 
other gratuities presented to them both by individuals and 
corporations whom tboir office gave them opportunity of obli- 
ging ; nor would the nooeptanoe of those gratuities have heoii 
imputed as a fault so long ne they were not employed as induce- 
ments to some unlawful act — some neglect or violation of duty. 
The practice was a bad one, and in the “ New Atlantis ” it was 
forbidden. But it was the praotioe in England up to the time 
of James tlie Eirst at least, and the traces of it are still legible 
in the present state of the law with regard to fees ; for I believe 
it is still true that the law will not lielp either the barrister or 
the physician to recover an unpud fee, — the profeBsiens being 
too liberal to mako charges, sand in bills, or give receipts or 
do anything but take the money. In Bacon’s time therefore 
almost all ^e men who rose to be judges had probably boon 
acoustomod in the course of their professional career to this 
kind of regular tribute i and an attorney general transferred to 
the woolsack, seeing nothing unusual in it, might the more 
easily overlook tlie impropriety. Indeed, in any man of the 
time except Bacon liimself, su^ oversight would liardly have 
surprised me : it was not much more than nogleoting to disturb 
a convenient arrangement to which he had always been aoons- 
tomed. But I should have exi^oted Bacon to have considered 
it, and to have seen beforehand all the objections to tlie prac- 
tice which he saw so clearly as soon as ho was called upon to 
justify it. 


BACON’S APOTHEGMS. 

Queck Eiaeabetxi used to say of her instructions to great 
ollioers, that they were like to garments, strait at tlie first 
putting on, but did by and by ^rear easy enough. 

A great officer at court, whmi my lord of Essex was first in 
troiible, and that he, and those tliat dealt for him, would talk 
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muoli of my lord*s fnende, and of his enemies, answered to 
one of them : ** I will tell you, I know but ojie friend and one 
enemy my lord hath j and that one friend is the queen, and 
that one enemy ia himself*’* 

Queen Elizabeth was dilatory enough in suits, of her own 
nature j and the lord tmisurer Burleigh being a wise man, 
and willing tliereiu to feed her humor, would say to her, 
“Madam, you do well to let suitors stay; for I shall tell you, 
Uio gives twice who gives quickly :* if you grant them speed- 
ily, they will come again the sooner.” 

Sir Nioliolas Bacon, who was keeper of the great seal of 
Euglaird, when Queen Elizabeth, in her progress, came to his 
house at Gorhambury, and said to liim, “ My lord, what a little 
house have you gotten!*’ answered her, “Madam, my house 
ia well; but it is you that have made me too great for my 
house.” 

The lord keeper Sir Nicholas Bacon was asked his opinion 
by Queen Elizabeth, of one of these monopoly lioenses. And 
he answered, “Madam, win you have me speak the truth? 
Lioentia omues deterlores sumuB”->-WB are all the worse for 
licenses. 

My lord of Esaex, at the succor of Bouen, made twenty-four 
knights, which at that time was a great number. Divers of 
tliose gentlemen were of weak and small means ; which, when 
Queen Elizabeth heoi'd, she said, “ My lord might have done 
well to have built his almshouse, before he made his knights.” 

Thei'O was a minister deprived for uoncoDformity, who said 
to some of his friends, tliat if they deprived him, it should cost 
a hundred men’s lives. The party understood it, as if being a 
turbulent fellow, he would have moved sedition, and complained 
of him s whereupon being convented and opposed upon that 
speech, he said his meaning Avas that if he lost hie benefioo, he 
would practice physio, and tlion he thought he should kill a 
hundred men in time. 

When Babelals, the great jester of hVanoe, lay on his death- 
bed, and they gave him the extreme unction, a familiar friend 
of ins came to him afterward and asked him how he did. 
Kabolais answered, Even going my journey, they have greased 
my hoots already.” 
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Master Mason, of Trinity College, sent his pupil to another 
of the fellows, to borrow a book of him, wlio told him, ** I am 
loath to lend my books out of my ohomber j but if it ];)lea8e8 tliy 
tutor to oome and read it here, he shall as long as he will.” 
It was winter, and some days after the some fellow sent to Mr. 
Mason to borrow his bellows ; but Mr. Mason said, “ I am loath 
to lend my bellows out of my chamber } but if tliy tutor would 
oome and use it here, he shall as long as he will.” 

In B'landeia, by aooident, a Flemish tiler fell from tire top 
of a house upon a Spaniard, and killed him, tiiough lie esoapod 
himself. The next of the blood proseoutod his death with great 
violenoe, and wlien he was offered peouniory recompense, noth- 
ing would serve him but leaf ialionis/ whereupon the judge said 
to him that if ho did urge that sentence, it must be that ho 
should go up to the top of the house, and then fall down upon 
the tiler. 

Tliere was a young man in Rome, tliat was very like Augus- 
tus Offisar I Augustus took knowledge of him, and sent for tlio 
man, and asked him, “Was your mother never at Romo?” 
He answered, “ Ho, sir. but my father was.” 

There was a oaptun sent to on exploit by his general with 
forces tliat were not likely to achieve the enterprise ; the onp- 
tfdn said to liim, “Sir, appoint but half so many.” “Why?” 
saitli the general. The captain answered, “ Beoauso it is bettor 
that few die than more.” 

There was a hcu'binger who had lodged a gentleman in a 
very ill room, who expostulated with him somewhat rudely ; 
but the harbinger carelessly said, “ You will reap pleasure from 
it when you are out of it.” 

A company of soholars going together to oatoh oonios, oai'* 
ried one soholar with them, which had not much more wit than 
he was born with ; and to him they gave in oharge, tliat if ho 
saw any, lie should be silent, for fear of soaring them. But 
he no sooner espied a company of rabbits before the rest, but he 
oried aloud, “Ecoe multi cumouli,” which in English signides, 
behold mai\y conies; which he had no sooner said, hnt the 
conies ran to their burrows ; and he being olieokod by them for 
it, answered, “ Who the devil would have thought that the rab- 
bits understood Latin 7 ” 
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A tinker paesing Oheapside mth his tisnal tone, Hare yon 
any work lor a tinker ? ” an Apprentice standing at a door 
opposite to a pillory there set up, oalled the tinker, with an 
intent to put a jeet upon him, and told him that he should do 
very if he would etop those two holes in the pillory j to 
which the tinlcer answered that if he would put his head and 
ears awhile in that pillory, he would bestow both brass and 
noils upon him to hold him in, and give him his labor into the 
hatgoin. 

Whitehead, a grave divine, was muoh esteemed by Queen 
Elizabeth, hut not preferred, becauso he was against the govern- 
ment of hisbopa : he was of a blunt stoloal nature ; he oome one 
day to the queen, and the queen liappeued to say to him, 1 
lilm thee the hatter, Whitehead, beoause thou llvest unmar- 
ried 1 " He answered, In troth, madam, I lilce you the worse 
for the same cause.** 

Doctor Laud said that some hypocrites, and seeming mor- 
tided men, that held down their heads like bulrushes, were like 
the little images that they place in the very bowing of the 
vaults of Qhurohes, that look as if they held up the ohxiroh, but 
are but puppets. 

There was a Indy of the west country, tliat gave great en- 
tertainment at her house to most o! the gallant gentlemen 
thereabouts, and among oihm's, Sir Walter Bideigh was one. 
This lady, though otherwise a stat^y dame, was a notable good 
housewife ; and in tiie morning betimes, she oalled to one of 
her maids tiiat looked to the swine, and oeked, Are the pigs 
served? *' Sir Walter Kaleigh^s chamber was fast by the lack's, 
BO 08 he heard her ; a little before dinner, the lady came down 
in great abate into the great chamber, which was full of gentle- 
men; and as soon os Sir Walter Baleigh set eye upon her, 
^ Madam,*’ said he, ore the pigs served 7 ** The lady answered, 
“ You know best whether you have had your breakfast.** 

There were iUbermen drawing tlie river at Chelsea j Mr. 
Baoon came thither by chance in the afternoon, and offered to 
buy their draught; they were willing. 'He asked them what 
they would take? They oslced thirty shillings. Mr. Baoon 
offered them ten. They refused it. ” Why, then,” aalth Mr. 
Bacon, I will be only a looker-on.” They drew, and caught 
nothing. Soitli Mr. Bacon, ** Are not you mad felldw^ now, 

14 
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that might have had an angel in your purse, to have made 
merry withal, and to have warmed you thoroughly, and now 
you must go home with nothing? ” “Aye, but,” said the fish- 
ermen, “ we had hope then to moke a better gain of it.” Saith 
Mr. Bacon, “Well, my masters, then I’ll tell you, hope is a 
good breakfast, but it is a bad supper.” 

Zelim was the first of the Ottomans tliat did shave his beard, 
whereas his predeoessoi's wore it long. One of his bashaws 
asked him why he altered the oustom of his predecessors. He 
answered $ “Because you bashaws may not lead me by the 
beard as you did them.” 

In olianoery, at one time when tlie counsel of the parties set 
forth the boundaries of the land in question, by the plot ; and 
Uie eounsel of one part said, “Wo lie on this side, itiy lord ; ” 
and the counsel of the other port said, “ And we lie on this 
sido t ” the lord ohaneellor Hatton stood up and said, “ If you 
lie on both sides, whom will you have me to believe? ” 

Sir Thomas More had only daugliters, at tlie first, and his 
wife did ever pray for a boy. At last she Imd a boy, which, 
being come to man's estate, proved but simple. Sir Thomas 
said to Ills wife, “ Thou prayedst so long for a boy tliat he will 
be a boy as long os he lives.” 

Sir Thomas More, on the day that he was belieaded, had 
a barber sent to him, because his hair was long; which was 
thought would moke liim more commiserated with the people. 
The barber came to him, and asked him whether ho would be 
pleased to be trimmed? “In good faith, honest fellow,” saith 
Sir Thomas, “ the king and 1 have a suit for my head : and till 
the title be oleored, I will do no cost upon it.” 

There was a painter became a physioian, whereupon one said 
to him : “ You have done well; for before, the faults of your 
work were seen, but now they are imseen.” 

There was n gentleman that came to the tilt all in orange- 
tawny, and ran very ill. The next day he came again all in 
green, and ran worse. There yvna one of the lookers-on asked 
{mother, “What is the reason that this gentleman ohangetli Ins 
colors?” The other answered, “Sure, because it may be re- 
ported that the gentleman in the greon ran worse than tlio 
gentleman in the orange-tawny.” 
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Sir Thomas More bad sent him hy a suitor iu olianoeiy two 
silver flagons. When they were presented by the gentleman’s 
servant, he said to one of his men, *^Have him to the oellar, and 
let him have of my best wine : ” ttnd turning to the servant, 
said, Tell thy master, if he like it, lot him not spai'e it. ” 

Sir Kloholas Bacon, when a certain nimble-witted counselor 
at the bar, who was forward to speak, did interrupt lum often, 
said unto him, “ Thoro’a a great differenoe betwixt you and me : 
a pain to me to speak, and a pain to yoi\ to hold your peace.” 

There was a king of Hungaiy took a bishop in battle, and 
kept him prisoner •, whereupon the pope wiute a monitory to him, 
for that he luid broken the privilege of holy ohuroh, and taken 
his son. The king sent an embassage to him, and sent withal 
the armor wherein the bishop was taken, and this only in wrilr 
ing, “Vide num heao sit vestis fllii tui^—lCnow now whether 
this be thy son’s ooat. 

Sir Amyas Pawlet, when he saw too much haste made in 
any matter, was wont to say, “ Stay awhile, that we may make 
an end the sooner.” 

A master of the request to Queen Elisabeth had divers tiines 
moved for an audience, and been put off. At last he came to 
the queen in a i)rogress, and had on a new pair of boots. The 
queen, who loved not the smell of new leather, said to him, 
“Fie, sloven, thy new boots stink.’^ “Madam,” said he, “it is 
not my new boots that stink, but it is the stele bills that I have 
kept so long.” 

Queen Isabella of Spain used to say, whosoever hath a good 
presence and a good fashion, carries continual letters of recom- 
mendation. 

It was said of Augustus, and afterward the like was said 
of Septimius Severus, both whicdt did infinite misobiof in thmr 
beginnings, and infinite good toward their emcls, that they 
ehould either have never been bom or never died. 

There was one that died greatly in debt : when it was 
reported in some company, whore divers of his creditors oasu* 
ally wore, that he was dead, one began to say, “Well, if he 
be gone, ^en he hath carried five hundred ducats of mine with 
him into the other world,” and (mother said, “ And two hun- 
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dred of mine j ” and the third spake of great sums of his. 
Whereupon one that was among them said, “ I perceive now 
that though a man cannot carry any of hia own with him into 
the next world, yet he may oaiTy away that which is another 
men’s.” 

Bresquet, jester to Francis the First of France, did keep a 
calendar of fools, wherewith he did use to make the king sport; 
telling him ever the reason why he put any one into his calen- 
dar. When Charles the Fifth, emperor, upon coniidonoe of 
the noble nature of Frauds, passed through Franco, for the 
appeasing of the rebellion of (^unt, Bresquet put him into his 
calendar. The king asked him the cause. Pie answered, “ Be- 
cause you have suffered at the hands of Charles the greatest 
bitterness that ever prince did from another, nevertholcsa ho 
would trust his person into your hands.” “Why, Brosquet,” 
said tile king, “what wilt thou say, if thou scest him pass 
hack in as great safety as if he marohed through the midst of 
Spain?” Saith Bresquet, “lYhy then I will xnit liim out, and 
put in you.” 

When my lord president of the ooimoil oame first to be lord 
treasui'er, he complained to my lord ohanoollor of tlie trouble- 
aomeneas of the place, for that the exchequer was so empty. 
The lord chancellor answered, “ My lord, be of good cheer ; 
for now you shdl see the bottom of your business at the first.” 

Babelais tells a tale of one that was very fortunate iii 
compounding differences. His son undertook tho said course, 
but could never compound any. Whereupon he came to his 
father and aslied him, what art he had to reooncile differences? 
He answered, he had no other but this : to watoh when the 
two parties were much wearied and tlieir hearts were too great 
to seek reconcilement at one another's hand; then to be a 
means between them, and upon no other terms. After which 
the son went home, and prospered in tho same undertakings. 

Alonso Cartilio was informed by his steward of tho great- 
ness of hia expense, being such as he could not hold out tlioro- 
witli. The bishop asked him, wherein it chiefly arose ? Plis 
steward told him, in the multitude of his servants. Tho bishop 
bade him to make him a note of tliose that were neoessary, and 
those that might be spared. Which he did. And the bishop, 
taking occasion to read it before most of his servants, Said to liis 
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Steward) ** Well) let these remain) because 1 have need of them ; 
and tliese others alsO) because tliey have need of me.’* 

Galba succeeded Nero, and his age being despised, there 
was much license and confusion in Borne during his empire ; 
whereupon a senator said in full senate, it were better to live 
where nothing is lawful, than where all things are lawful. 

Chilon said that kings’ friends and favorites were like 
casting counters j that sometimes stood for one, sometimes 
for ten, sometimes for a hundred. 

Clodius was acquitted by a corrupt jury, that had palpably 
taken shares of money before they gave iheir verdict : they 
prayed of tlie senate a guard, that ^ey might do their con- 
sciences, for that Olodius was a very seditious young nobleman. 
Whereupon all the world gave him for condemned. But ac- 
quitted he was. Catulue, the next day seeing some of them 
^at had acquitted him together, said to them ; « What made 
you ask of us a guard ? Were you afraid your money should 
have been taken from you?*’ 

At the same judgment, Oioero gave in evidence upon oath t 
and when the jury, wliich consisted of fifty'seveu, had passed 
agmnet his evidence, one day in the senate Oioero and Olodius 
being in altercation, Olodius upbraided him, and said, **The 
jury gavo you no credit.** Cicero answered, “Five and 
twenty gave me credit ; but them were two and thirty that 
gave you no oi'edit, for they had their money beforehand.” 

Cato the elder was wont to say that tlio Romans were like 
sheep : a man oould better drive a dock of thorn than one of them. 

There was a soldier that vaunted before Julius Oiesar of the 
hurts he had received in liis face. Julius Casnr, knowing him 
to be but a coward, told him, “Ton were best take heed next 
time you run away, how yon look baolE.*' 

Vespasian naked of Apollonius what was the cause of Nero’s 
ruin ? Wlio answered, ** Nero oould tune the harp well, but in 
government he did always wind up the strings too high, or let 
them down too low.” 

There was a law mode by the Homans against the bribery 
and extortion of tlie governors of provinces. Cicero saith, in 
a speech of his to the people, tbat he thought the proylnoeB 
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would potitlou to tha stata of Komo to liave that law rapealacl. 

BEutb hot before the goveriiora did bribe and extort as 
muoh as was siiffioient for themselveB s but now they bribe and 
extort as muoh os may be enougli> not only for theiuBolveSt but 
for the judges and jurors, and magiatrateB.*^ 

Pompey being oommiBSioner for sending grain to Rome in 
time of dearth, when he came to the sea, found it very tempes* 
tuouB and dangerous, insoinuoli ns tliose about him advised him 
by no means to embark } but Pompey said, ** It is of neoessity 
that I go, not that I live.’* 

Bemadea the orator, in his age, was talkative, and would eat 
hard, Antipater would say of him that he \vaa like a saorifloo, 
that nothing was left of it but the tongue and the paunoh. 

Auguatua Cssar would say that ho wondered that Alexander 
feared he should want work, liaving no more worlds to conquer, 
as If it were not as hard a matter to keep as to ooiiquev. 

Cato the elder, being aged, buried his wife, and married a 
young woman. Hia son oame to him and sold, Sir, what have X 
offended, that you have brought a stepmotlier into your bouse ? ” 
The old man answered, **Nay, quite contrary, sou; tliou plonsest 
mo so well, as 1 should be glad to have muoh more suob.” 

Ciassus the orator hod a ilsh whiob the Romans call Mu- 
rsano, that he made very tame and fond of him | the fish died, 
and Crassus wept for it. One day, foiling in contention witli 
Bomitius in the senate, Domi^us sidcl, ^^Foolisli Orossus, you 
wept for your Mursaua.” Crassus replied, That’s more tiian 
you did for your two wives.” 

There was a plulosopher that disputed with Adrian the em« 
peror, and did it hut weakly. One of his friends that stood by 
afterward said to him, ^Mothinks you were not like yourself 
last day, in argument witli tlie emperor $ I could have answered 
better myself.” Why,” said the philosopher, ” would you have 
mo oonteiid with him that oomiuauds thirty legions? ” 

There was one that found a great mass of money digged 
underground lu his grandfather’s house, and being somewhat 
doubtful of the oase, signified it to the emperor, ^that ho had 
found such treasure. The emperor made arosoript thus: '‘Use 
it.” He wrote baok again that the sum was greater than Ills 
state or condition could use. The emperor wrote a now rosovipt, 
thus ; “ Abuse it.” 
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I’lato reproheiidod severely a yoimg man for entering into a 
dissolute house. The young man said to liimy “ V7Jiy do you 
reprehend so sharply for so small a matter? ” Plato replied} 
*^But custom is no small matter.** 

PyrrhuS} when his friends congratulated to him his viotoiy 
over the Romans, under the oonduot of Fabrieius, but with great 
slaughter of his own side, said to them again, “ Yes, but if we 
have Buoh another victory, we are undone.*’ 

Plato was wont to say of his master Sooratea that he was 
like the apothecaries* gfdlipots, that had on the outsides apes, 
owls, oud satyrs, but within, precious drugs. 

Alexander sent to Phocion a great present of money. Fho- 
oion said to the messenger, Why doth the king send to me, 
and to none else?" The messenger answered, “Because ho 
takes you to be the only good man in Athena.” Phooion re> 
plied, “ If he thinks so, pray let him suffer me to be so still.” 

Hanno the Carthaspnlan was sent oommissioner by the state, 
after the second Carthaginian war, to supplicate for peace, and 
in tlie end obtained It \ yet one of the harper senators said, 
“ You have often broken with us tlie peace wherounto you have 
sworn ; 1 pray, by what god will you swear ? ” Hanno answered, 
“ By the same gods that punished the former perjury bo severely.” 

One of the seven was wont to say that laws were like oob- 
webs, where the small flies were caught, and tlie great break 
through. 

Thei'e was a cowardly Spanish soldier, that in a defeat that 
the hioors gave, ran away with t^e foremost. Afterward, when 
the army generally fled, this soldier was missing. Whereupon 
it was said by some that he was slain. sure,” saith one, 

“lie is alive ; for the Moors oat no Imre’s flesh.” 

One was saying that his great-grandfather, ond grandfather, 
and father died at sea. Said another, that had heard him, “ And 
I were as you, I would never come at sea. ** “ Why ? '* atuth ho, 
“ where did your great-grandfather, and grandfather, and father 
die?” Ho answered, ” Wliere, but in &eir bods?” He an- 
swered, “ And I were as yon, I would nover oome in bed.” 

There was a dispute whether great heads or little heads hod 
the better wit. And one said, “It must needs be the. little; 
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for libat it is a maxim, * Every gfreater oontains in itself the 
less.’ " 

Mr. Popham (afterward Lord Chief Justice Popham), when 
he was Speaker, and the House of Commons had sat long, and 
done in effect notliing, coming one day to Queen Elizabeth, she 
said to him, ** How, Mr. Speaker, what Imth passed in tlie Com- 
mons House ? He answered, ** If it please your Majesty, seven 
weeks.” 

Themistodes, in his lower fortune, was in love with a young 
gentleman who scorned him } but when he grew to hia groat- 
ness, whioh was soon after, he sought him : Themistodes said, 
** We ore both grown wisoi but too late»” 

Solon, being asked whether he had given the Athenians the 
best laws, ansAvered, The best of those that they would have 
received.” 

Trojan would soy of the vain jealousy of princes that seek 
to make away those that aspire to their succession, that thei'o 
WHS never king that did put to deatli his suooessor. 

Alexander used to say of bis two friends, Oraterns and 
Hepheestion, that Hephmstion loved Alexander, and Croterus 
loved the Icing. 

One of tlie fathers saitli that tliero is but ibis difference 
between the death of old men and young men t that old men go 
to death, and death comes to young men. 

Jason the Thessalian was wont to say tliat some things must 
be done unjustly, that many things may be done justly. 

Demetrius, king of Mooedon, would at times I'etiro himself 
from business, ond give himself wholly to pleasures. On one 
of those his retirings, giving ont that he was sick, his father, 
Antigonus, oame on tlie sudden to visit him, and met a fair 
dainty youth ooming out of bis cliambor. When Antigonus 
oame in, Demetrius said, **Sir, the fever left me right now.” 
Antigonus replied, think it was he that 1 met at the door.” 

When it was said to Anaxagoras, “ The Atlienions hove 
condemned you to die,” he replied, ** And nature tliem.” 

Autigonua often to go disguised, and to listen at the 
tents of his soldiers j and at a time hoard some that spoke very 
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ill of him. Whereupon he opened the tent a little and seid to 
tliem, I£ you would epeftk ill of me, you should go a little fac- 
tlier oif.” 

The ainbassadoTB of Asia Minor oame to Antonius, after he 
had imposed upon them a douUe tax, and said plainly to him, 
that if he would have two tributes lu one year, he must give 
them two BCedtimes and two harvests. 

An orator of Athena said to DemoBthenes, ^The Athenians 
will kill you if they wax mad.” Demosthenes replied, *'And 
they will kill you if they he in good sense.” 

Epiotetus used to say that one of the vulgar, in any ill that 
happens to him, blames others $ a novice in philosophy blames 
himself; and a philosopher blames neither the one nor the 
other. 

Cato the elder, what time many of the Bomans had statues 
erected in their honor, was asked by one, in a kind of wonder, 
why he had none? He answered, he had much rather men 
should ask and wonder why he had no statue than why he had 
a statue. 

A certain friend of Sir Thomas More, taking great pains 
about a book, which he intended to publiili (being well oon* 
ceited of his own wit, which no man else thought wortliy of 
commendation}, brought it to Sir Thomas More to peruse it, 
and pass his judgment upon it, which he did; and finding 
nothing therein worthy tlie press, ho said to liim, with a grove 
countenance, that if it were in verse, it would be more worthy. 
Upon which words, he went immediately and turned it into 
verse, and then brought it to Sir Thomas again ; who, looking 
thereon, smd soberly, **Ye8, marry, now it is somewhat; for 
now it is rhyme ; wheroas before it was neither rhyme nor 
reason,” 

Pliooion the Athenian (a man of great severity, and noways 
flexible to the will of the people), one day, when he spake to 
the people, in one port of bis speech was applauded ; where- 
upon ho turned to one of his friends and asked, What have I 
said amiss?” 

. Diogenee was one day lu tlie market place, with a candle in 
his hand, and being asked what besought, he said, he sought a 
ninu, . ' 
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Queen Blizabeth was entertained by my Lord Burleigh at 
Theobalds ; and at her going my lord obtained of the 

queen, to make seven knighte. TJiey were gentlemen of the 
country, of my lord’s friende and neighbors. They were placed 
in a ra^} as tlie queen should pass by the hall, and to win 
antiquity of knighthood, in order as my lord favoi^ed, tliougli, 
indeed, the more prlnoipal gentlemen were plaoed lowest. The 
queen ^ros told of it, and said nothing; but when she wont 
^ong, slie passed them all by, ns far as the screen, os if she had 
forgot it ; and when she oame to the soreen, she seemed to take 
herself with the manner, and said, had almost forgot what 
I promised.” Witli that slie turned back, and Imighted the 
lowest first, and so upward. 'Whereupon Mr. Stanhope, of tlie 
privy chamber, a wliUe after told her, Your Majesty was too 
fine for my Lord Burleigh.” She answered, have but ful- 
filled the Soriptui'o : the first shall be tlie last, and tlie last first. ” 

The Turlca made au expedition into Persia ; and becanse of 
the strait jaws of tlie moontauis of Armenia, the bashaw con- 
sulted which way they should get in. One tliat heard the do* 
bate said, “ Here’s much ado Jxow you shall get in ; but J hear 
nobody tidce care how you diould get out.” 

Face tlie fool was not suffered to oomo at Queen Blizaboth, 
because of his bitter humor. Yet at one time, some porsuadod 
the queen that he should oomo to her ; iindertalcing for him, 
that lie should keep within oomposs ; so he was brought to her, 
and the queen said, ** Oome on, Fooe, now we shall hear of our 
faults.” Smth Face, ” I do not use to talk of that that all tlie 
town toUcs of.” 

After the defeat of Gyrus the younger, Folinus was sent by 
tlie king to tlie Greoians (who Imd for their port rather victory 
than otherwise), to command them to yield their arms ; whioli, 
when it was denied, Falinus said to Oleorolius, ^Well, then, 
tlie king lets you know tliat if you remove from tlie place 
where you avQ now enoomped, it is war ; if you stay, it is truce. 
Whnt shall I say you will do? ” Oleorobus onsivered, « It plons- 
ethus,nsit pleasetlithelring.” “Howis that? "saith Falinus. 
Saith OleaiohUB, ” If we loinove, war $ if wo stay, truoo : ” and 
so would not disclose his purpose. 

I7ero was wont to say of his master Seneoa, that his stylo 
im like mortar without Iime« 
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Sir Fulke Grevil had much and private aooees to Queen 
Elizabeth} whioli he used honorahly, and did many men good : 
yet he would say merrily of himself that he was like Bobin 
Goodfellow i for when the maids spilt tlie milk pans, or kept 
any raoket} they would lay it uj)on Bobin j bo what tales the 
ladies about the queen told her} or other bad offices tliat they 
did, they would put It upon him« 

Cato said the best way to keep good acts in memory was 
to refresh them with new. 

Bemooritns said tliat truth did lie in the profound pita, and 
when it waa got, it needed much refining. 

Diogenes said of a young man that danced daintfiy, and was 
muoh commended, ‘**Tia better, tbe worse.’* 

Queen Elizabeth, eeeing Sir Edward in her garden, 

looked out at her window and asked him in Italian, ** What 
does a man tliiuk of when he thinks of nothing ? ” Sir Ed* 
word (who had not had tlie effect of some of the queen’s grants 
BO soon as he had hoped and desired) paused a little, and then 
made answer, ** Madame, he thinks of a woman’s promise.” 
The queen shrunk in her head, but woe heard to say, ** Well, 
Sir Edward, I must not confute you. Anger makes dull men 
witty, but it keeps them poor.” 

When any gi'oat officer, ecolosinstionl or civil, wae to be 
made, tlie queen would inquire after the piety, integrity, and 
learning of the man. And when she ivas satisfied in these 
qualifications, she would consider of his personage. And upon 
such ftn occasion she pleased once to say to me, ** Baoon, how 
can the magistrate maintain his authority when the man is 
despised? ” 

lu eighty^eight, when tlie queen went fiom Temple Bar 
along Fleet Street, the lawyers were ranlced on one side, and 
the companies of the oily on the other ; said Master Baoon to 
a lawyer that stood next to him, ** Do but observe tlie court- 
iers j if they bow first to the citizens, they are in debt] if 
first to US, they are in law.” 

One was examined upon certain soondaloua words spoken 
against the king. He confessed them and said, ** It is true I 
spake them, and if -the wine had not failed, I hod said much 
more.” 
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Clmrles the Bald allowed one whose name was Soottus to 
sit at the table with him for his pleasure. Soottus sat on the 
other side of the table. One time the Mng, being merry with 
liim, said to him, What is there between Scot and sot?” 
Scottiis answered, ** The table only.’* 

There was a marriage made between a widow of great 
wealth and a gentleman of great house tliat had no estate or 
means. Jaok Roberts said tiiat marriage was like a blaok pud- 
ding : the one brought blood, and tlio other brought suet and 
oatmeal. 

King James was wont to be very earnest with the country 
gentlemen to go from London to their country houses. And 
someUniea he would say thus to tliem : ** Gentlemen, at Loixdon 
you are like ships at sea, which show like nothing ; but in your 
country villages you are like ships in a rlvov, which look like 
great things.” 

Count Gk)ndoinar sent a compliment to my Lord St. Alban, 
wishing Iiim a good Boater. My lord thanked tlxe messenger, 
and said he could not at pi'esent requite the count better than 
in returning him the like j tliat ho wished his lordship a good 
Taasovei. 

My Lord Ohancellor Blsmere, when he had read a petition 
which he disliked, would say, ** Wliat, you would have my hand 
to this now? ’* And tlie party answering “ Yes,” he would say 
further, Well, so you sliall; nay, you shall have both my hands 
to it.” And so would, witli bo& his hands, tear it in pieces. 

Sir Fi’auois Bacon was wont to say of an angry man who 
suppressed liis passion, that he thought worse than ho spoke i 
and of on angry xuon that would chide, that he spoke worse 
thou he thought. 

When Mr. Attorney Coke, in the Exchequer, gave high 
^rords to Sir Francis Bacon, mid stood muoh upon the higher 
place, Sir Francis said to Idin, *<Mr. Attorney, the less you 
speak of your own greatness, the more I shall tliiuk of it ; and 
the more, the less.” 

Sir Francis Bacon (who was always for moderate oounsels), 
when one was speaking of such a reformation of tlio Ohuvoh of 
England as would in effect make it no ohurch, sold tlins to him : 
« Sir, the auhjeot wo talk of is the oyo of England, and if there 
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be a apeok or tinro in the eye, we endeavor to take them 08! ; but 
he were a strange oouliat who would pull out the eye.’* 

The same Sir Franois Booon was wont to say that those who 
left useful studies for useless soholastio speoulations were like 
the Olympic gamesters, who abstained from necessary labors, 
that they might be fit for suoh as were not so. 

The Lord St. Alban, who was not overhasty to raise theories, 
but proceeded slowly by experiments, was wont to say to somo 
philosophers who would not go his pace, ** Gentlemen, nature is 
a labyrinth, in u'hicli the very liaste you move with will make 
you lose your way.” 

The same lord, when a gentleman seemed not much to 
approve of liis liberality to his retinue, said to him : ** Sir, I am 
all of a piece j if tlie head be lifted up, the inferior parts of tho 
body must, too.’* 

The Lord Bacon was wont to commend the advice of the 
plain old man at Buxton, that sold besoms { a proud, lazy young 
fellow came to him for a besom upon trust ; to whom the old 
man said, ** Friend, hast thou no money ? Boitow of thy back, 
and borrow of thy belly, they’ll ne’er ask thee again. 1 ^all 
be dunning thee every day.** 

Jade Weeks said of a great mmi (just then dead), who pre- 
tended to Bome religion, but was none of the best livers, Well, 
I hope he is in heaven. Every man thinks as he wislies j but 
if he be in heaven, ’twere pity it were known.” 

A SUPPLICATION. 

Br ABRAHAM OOWX;ST. 

Awarb, awake, my Lyrel 
And tell thy silent master’s humble tale 
In sounds that may prevail j 
Sounds that gentle Noughts inspire: 

Though so exalted she 
And I so lowly be 

Tell her, such different notes make all thy harmony. 
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Hai'k I how the atinuge awake: 

And; though tlie moving hasid approach not near, 
Themselves with awful fear 
A kind of niuuenms tirembling make. 

Kow all thy foioes tty } 

Now all thy charms apply s 
Bevenge upon her ear the conquests of lier eye. 

Weak Lyrel thy virtue sure 
la uaelees here, sinoe thou art only found 
To cure} but not to wouud, 

And she to wound, but not to cure. 

Too weak too wilt thou prove 
Hy pasaion io remove] 

Physio to otoer ills, thon'rt nourishment to love. 

Sleep, sleep again, my Lyre I 
For thou canst never toll my humble tale 
111 sounds tliat will pravail, 

Nor gentle thoughts in her inspire] 

All thy vain inirih. lay by, 

Hid thy strings silent lie, 

Sleep, sleep again, my Lyre, and let thy master die. 
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were now vigorously resumed. On the 1st of September, 
Admiral Boisot arrived out of Zealand with a small number 
of vessels, and with eight hundred veteran sailors. . A wild and 
ferocious orew wero those eight hundred Zealanders. Scarred, 
hooked, and even maimed, in the unceasing conflicts in which 
their lives liad passed s wearing oresoents in their caps, with 
the inscription, “ Bather Turkish than Popish*’ $ I'enowned for 
and wide, as inuoh for tlieir ferocify os for their nautical skill ; 
the ai)pearanoe of tliese wildest of the “Sea Beggars” was both 
eoocuti'io and torrifle. They were known never to give nor to 
take quarter, for tlioy went to mortal combat only, and had 
sworn to spare neitlier noble nor simple, neither king, kaiser, 
nor pope, should tlioy fall into their power. 

More tlmn two hundred vessels had been now assembled 
carrying generally ton pieces of oEinnon, with from ten to 
eighteen oars, and manned with twenty-flve hundred veterans, 
experienced botli on loud and water. The work was now un- 
dortakon in earnost. The distance from Leyden to the outer 
dike, over whose ruins the ocean had already been admitted, 
was nearly fifteen miles. This reclaimed territory, however, 
was not maintained against tho sea by those external barriers 
alone. The flotilla made its way with ease to the Land-soheid- 
ing, a sti'ong dike ^yithin five miles of Leyden, but here its 
progress was arrested. The approach to the city was sur- 
rounded by many strong ramparts, one within the other, by 
which it was defended against its ancient enemy, the oooau, 
precisely like the oiroumvivHations by means of which it was 
now assailed by its more recent enemy, the Spaniard. To 
enable tlie fleet, however, to over the land, it was neces- 
sary to break through tliis bwofold series of defenses. Be- 
tween the Land-soheiding and lioyden weie several dikes, 
which kept out the water j upon the level territory, thus en- 
circled, wero many villages, together with a chain of sixty-two 
forts, which completely occupied tiie land. All these villages 
and fortresses wore held by the veteran troops of King, 
the besieging force being about four times as strong as that 
which was coming to the I'esoue. 

The Prince liad given orders that tlie Land-soheiding, which 
woe stall one and a half foot above water, should be ta^n 
possession of, at every hazard. On the night of the 10th and ' 
lltli of September this was aooompliehed, by surprise, and in a 
masterly manner. The few Spaniards who had been stationed - 
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Upon the dike were aU diapatobed or driven offi and the palvlois 
fortided themselves upon it| wlthciit the loss of a man. As the 
day dawned the Spaniards saw the fatal error which they had 
oommitted In leaving this bulwark so feebly defended} and from 
two villages wbioh stood close to the dike, tlie troops now 
rushed in considerable force to recover wliab they had lost. A 
hot action succeeded, hut the patriots had too seour^y estab- 
lished themselves. They completely defeated the enemy, who 
retired, leaving hundreds of dead on the field, and the patriots 
in complete possession of the Lond-scheiding. This first action 
^vas sanguinary and desperate. It gave an earnest of what these 
people, who came to relievo their brethren, by saoriiioing their 
property and their Uvea, were detoriniued to effect. It gave a 
revolting proof, too, of the inteuso liatred which nerved their 
arms. A Zealander, having struck down a Spaniard on the 
dike, knelt on his bleeding enemy, tore his heart from his 
bosom, fastened his teetli in it for an instant, nnd then threw it 
to a dog, with the exclamation, ^*Tis too bitter.*’ The Spanish 
heart was, however, rescued, nnd kept for years, with tlie marks 
of the soldier's teeth upon it, a sad testimonial of the ferocity 
engendered by this war for national eziatenoe. 

The great dike having been thus occupied, no time was 
lost in breaking it through in several places, a work wliioh wns 
aocomplished under the very eyes of the enemy. The fleet 
sailed through the gaps; but, after their passage had been 
effected in good order, tlie Admiral found, to his surprise, that 
it was not tlie only rampart to be carried. The Pnuco liud 
been informed, by those who claimed to know tlie ooiiutry, 
tliat, wlien once tlic Land-acheiding hod boon passed, the water 
would flood the country os flvr as Leyden, hut the ** Green- 
way," another long dike, three quarters of a mile farther 
inward, now rose at least a foot above the water, to oppose 
their furtlier progress, h'ortunately, by a seoond and still 
more oulpable carelessness, tliis dike had been left by the 
Spaniards in as unprotected a state ns the first had been. 
Promptly and audaciously Admiral Boisot took possession of 
this barrier also, leveled it in many places, and brought his 
fiotilla, in triumph, over its ruins. Again, however, he was 
doomed to disappointment. A large more, called the h'resli- 
water Lake, was known to extend itself dii’ootly in his path 
about midway between the Land-solieiding and tlie city. To 
this piece of water, into which lie expected to have instantly 
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floated, Ilia only paaaage lay through one deep oanal. The sea 
'whidli had, thus far borne him on, now diffuaing itself over a 
veiy wide Burfaoe, and under the influenoe of on adverse ^vind, 
had become too shallow for his ships. The canal alone was 
deep enough, but it led directly towards a bridge strongly 
oconpied by the enemy. Hostile troops, moreover, to the 
amount of three thousand oooupied both sides of the canal. 
The bold Boisot, nevertheless, determined to force his passage, 
if possible. Seleotlng a few of his strongest ress^s, his beavi* 
est artillery, and his bravest sailors, he led the van himself, in 
a desperate attempt to moke his way to the mere. He opened 
a hot fil'd upon tlie bridge, then couTerted into a fortress, while 
his men engaged in hond-to-lmnd combat with a succession of 
skirmishers from the troops along the canal. After losing a 
few men, and ascertaining the impregnable position of the 
enemy, he was obliged to withdraw, defeated, and almost de- 
spairing. 

A week had elapsed since the great dike had been pierced, 
and the fiiotilla now lay motionless in sliallow watei', having ao> 
Qompliahed less than two miles. The wind, too, was easterly, 
oausiug the sea rather to sink than to rise. Everything wore 
a gloomy aspect, when, fortunately, on the 18tb, tlie wind 
shifted to the northwest, and for three days blew a gale. The 
waters rose rapidly, and before the second day was olosed the 
armada was afloat agun. Some fugitaves from Zoeteimeer vilt 
luge now arrived, and informed the Admirid that, by making a 
detour to the right, he could oompletely circumvent the bridge 
-and the mere. They guided him, accordingly, to a compara- 
tively low dike, which led between the villages of Zoatermoer 
and Benthuyzen. A strong force of Spaniards was stationed 
in eaoh place, but, seized with a panic, instead of sallying to 
defend the bonier, they fled inward, towards Leyden, and 
halted at the village of Korth Aa. It was natural that they 
should bo amazed. Nothing is more appalling to the imagina- 
tion than the rising ocean tide, when man feels himself within 
its power ; and here were tlie waters, hourly deepening and 
closing around them, devounug the earth beneath their feet, 
while on the waves rode a Sotilla manned by a determined 
race, whose courage and ferocity were known, throughout the 
world. The Spanish soldiers, brave as they were on land, were 
not sailors, and in the naval contests whioh had taken place 
between them and the Hollanders had been almost invariably 
IB 
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defeated. It T^as not eurpriaing, iii these amphibious skir- 
mishes} whore discipliue was of little ayaili and habitual audacity 
faltered at the vague dangers whioh encompassed theiii) that 
the foreign ta?oops should lose tiieir presence of mind. 

Three barrlerS} one within the otbef} bad now been passed} 
and the dotilla} ^vanoing with the advancing waves, and 
driving the enemy steadily before it, was drawing nearer to 
the hdeaguered city. As one cii'ole after another was passed, 
the besieging army found itself compressed wltl\ln a constantly 
oontrooting field. The “Ark of Delft, an enormous vessel, 
with shot-proof bulwarks, and moved by paddle wheels turned 
by a orauk, now arrived at Zootermeer, and was soon followed 
by the whole fleet. After a brief delay, suflioient to allow tlie 
few remaining villagers to escape, both Zoetermeer and Bent- 
huyzen, with the fortifications, were set on fire, and abandoned 
to their fate. The blaze lighted up the desolate and watery 
waste ai’ound, and was seen at Leyden, whei’S it was hailed as 
the beacon of hope. Without further impedimentt tlio armada 
proceeded to North Aa, tlie enemy retreating from this posi- 
tion also, and flying to Zocterwoude, a strongly fortified village 
but a mile and three quarters from the city walls. It was now 
swarming with troops, for the bulk of the besie^ng army had 
gradually been driven into a narrow circle of forts, within the 
immediate neighborhood of Leyden. Besides Zoeterwoude, the 
two posts where they were principally established were Lam- 
men and Leyderdorp, each within tliree hundred rods of the 
town. At Leyderdorp were the headquarters of Valdez; 
Oolonol Borgia commanded in the very strong fortress of 
Lammen. 

The fleet was, however, delayed at North Aa by another 
barrier, called tlie “ Kirk-way,” The waters, too, spreading 
once more over a wider space, and dimiiiishiDg under an east 
wind, which had again arisen, no longer permitted their prog- 
ress, so that very soon the whole armada was stranded anew. 
The waters fdl to the depth of nine inches, while the vessels 
required eighteen and twenty. Day after day tlie fleot lay 
motionless upon the sliollow sea. Orange, rising from his sick 
bed os soon as he could stand, now oame on board the fleet. 
His presence diffused univorml joy; his words inspired his 
desponding army with fresh hope. He rebuked the impatient 
spirits who, weary of tlieir compulsory idleness, had shown 
symptoms of ill-timed ferooity, and those eight hundred mod 
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ZealanderSi so frantic in their hatred to the foreigners who 
had BO long profaned their land) were as docile as children to 
the Prince. He reconnoitered the whole ground) and issued 
orders for the immediate destruction of the JCirk-way, the last 
important barrier which separated the fleet from Leyden. 
Then, after a long conference with Admiral Boisot,he returned 
to Dedft. 

Meantime, the besieged ci^ was at its last gasp. The 
burghers had been in a state of unoertainty for many days 
being aware that the fleet had set forth for tlieit relief, but 
knowing full ^7ell the thousand obstooles whioh it bad to sur- 
mount. They had guessed its progress by the illumiuatiou 
from the blazing villages ; they hod heard its salvos of {urtiUery, 
on its arrival at North Aa; but sinoe then, all had been dark 
and mournful again, hope and fear, in sickening alternation, 
distraoting every breast. They knew that the wind was uu- 
fliyorable, and at the dawn of each day every eye was iuined 
wistfully to the vanes of the steeples. So long as the easterly 
breeze prevailed, they felt, as they anTlonsly stood on towers 
and house tops, that they must look in vain for the welcome 
ocean. Yet, while tlins patiently waiting, they were literally 
starving] for even the misery endured at Harlem had not 
reached that depth and intensity of .^gony to which Leyden 
was now induced. Bread, malt cake, horseflesh, had entirely 
disappeared ] dogs, oats, rats, and odier vermin were esteemed 
luxuries. A small number of cows, kept os long as possible 
for their milk, still remained; but a few were killed from day 
to day, and distributed in minute proportions, hardly sufficient 
to support life among the &mishing populatlpii. Starving 
wi'ctohes swarmed daily around the shambles where these cattle 
were slaughtered, contending for any morsel which might fall, 
and lapping eagerly the blood as it ran along the pavement ; 
while the hides, chopped and boiled, were greedily devoured. 
AVomen and.ohlldren, all day long, were seen searching gutters 
and dunghills for morsels of food, which they disputed fleroely 
with the flunishing dogs. Tlie green leaved were stripped 
from the trees, every living herb was converted into human 
food, but these expedients oonld not avert starvation. The 
daily mortality was frightful — infants starved to death ontlie 
maternal breasts, which famine had parched and withered] 
mothers dropped dead in the streets, '^ih thedr dead children 
in their arms. In many a house the watchmen, in their rounds. 
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found a whole family of oorpses, father, motlier, and oliildren, 
side by side, for a disorder called the plague, naturally engen- 
dered of hardship and famine, now came, as if in hindnesS) to 
(dn'idga the agony of the people* The pestilence stalked at 
noonday tlirongh the oity, and tlie doomed inhabitants fell like 
grass beneath Its soytlie. F'lom six thousand to eight tliow 
sand human beings sank before this soourge alone, yet the 
people resolutely held out — women aud men mutually encour- 
aging each otlier to resist the entrance of their foreign foe — 
on evil more horrible than pest or famine. 

The missives from Valdez, who saw more vividly than the 
besieged could do the unoertiunty of his own position, now 
poured daily into the oity, the enemy beooming more prodigal . 
of his vows, as he felt that the ocean might yet save the victims 
from his grasp* The inhabitants, in their ignorance, had gradu- 
ally abaudoned their hopes of relief, but they spurned the sum- 
mons to surrender. Leyden was sublime in its despair. A few 
murmurs were, however, occasionally heard at the steadfastness . 
of the magistrates, and a dead body was placed at the door of 
the burgomaster, os a silent witness against his infloisibiUty. 
A party of the more faint-hearted even assailed the lieroio 
Adrian Van der Werf with threats and reproaches os he passed 
through the streets. A crowd had gathered around him, as he 
reached a triangular place in the center of the town, into which 
many of the principol streets emptied themselves, and upon one 
side of wliioh stood the church of Saint Panoros, mtli its high 
briok tower surmounted by two pointed turrets, end with two 
ancient lime trees at its entrance. There stood the burgo- 
master, a tall, haggard, imposing figure, with dark visage, and 
a tranquil but commanding eye. He waved his broad-leaved 
felt hat for silence, and then exclaimed, in language which 
has been almost literally preserved, “ What would yo, my 
friends ? Why do ye murmur that we do not break our vows 
and surreudei the oity to the Spaniards 7 a fate more horrible 
than tlie agony whioh she now endures. 1 tell you I have 
' made an oath to hold the oity, and may God give me strength 
to keep my oath t I can die but once ; whetlier by your hands, 
the enemy’s, or by the hand of God. My own fate is indiffer- 
ent to me, not so tliat of the oity intrusted to my care. I 
know that we shall starve if not soon relieved ; hut starvation 
is preferable to the dishonored death whioh is the only alterna- 
tive. Your menaces move me not) my life is at your dis- 
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posal i here is my sword, plunge it into my breBst, and divide 
my flesh among you. Take my body to appease your hunger, 
but expect no surrender, so long aa I remain alive/* 

The words of the stout burgomaster inspired a new courage 
in the hearts of those who heard him, and a shout of applause 
and defiance arose from the famishing but enthusiastic crowd. 
They left the place, after exchan^ng new vows of fidelity 
with their magistrate, and again ascended tower and battle* 
ment to watch for the coming fleet. From the ramparts tliey 
hurled renewed defiance at ^e enemy. call us rat eat* 
ers and dog eaters,” tliey cried, <‘and it is true. So long, then, 
as ye hear dog bark or oat mow within the walls, ye may know 
tliat the city holds out. And when all hos perished hut our- 
selves, bo sure that we will eooh devour our left arms, retain- 
ing our right to defend our women, our liberty, and our religion, 
agmnst the foreign tyrant. Should God, in hia wrath, doom 
US to deatruotion, and deny us all relief, even then will we 
maintain ourselves forever against your entrance. When the 
lost horu^ has oome, with our own hands we will set fire to 
the oity, and perish, men, women, and children togetlier, in the 
flames, rather than suffer our homes to be polluted and our 
liberties to be crushed.** Such words of defiance, thundered 
doily from the battlements, sufficiently informed Valdez as 
to Ids chance of conquering the city, either by force or fraud, 
but at the soma time be ielt eompnvaUvely relieved by the 
inactivity of Boisot’s fleet,* which still lay stranded at North 
Aa. ** Aa well,** shouted ihe Spimiards, derisively, to the citi- 
zens, *^08 well can the Prinoe of Orange pluok the stats fcoiu 
the sky as bring the ocean to the wtdla of Leyden for your 
relief,” 

On the 28tli of September, a dove flew into the olty, bring- 
ing a letter from Admiral Boisot. In this dispatch, the posi- 
tion of the fleet at North Aa was described in enoouragiug 
terms^ and the inhabitants were assured that, in a very few 
days at furtheet, the long-expected relief would enter their 
gates. The letter was read pubiioly upon the market place, 
and the bells were rung for |oy. Never&eless, on the morrow, 
tlie vanes pointed to the east, the waters, so far from rising, 
continued to sink, and Admii^ Boisot was almost in despair. 
Ho wrote to the Prince that if the spring tide, now to be 
expected, should not, together with a strong and favorable 
wind, oome immediate to their relief, it would be in vain to 
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attempt tinythiiig further, aud tliat the expedition would, of 
neoeasity, he abandoned. The tempest came to their relief. 
A violent equinoctial gale, on the night of the 1st and 2d of 
October, come storming from the northwest, shifting after a 
few hours full eight points, and then blowing still more vio- 
lently from the southwest. The waters of the North Sea were 
piled in vast masses upon the eouthern ooost of Holland, and 
then dashed furiously landward, Uie ooean rising over the 
earth, and sweeping with unrestrained power across the ruined 
dikes. 

In the course of twenty-four hours, the fleet at Nortli Aa, 
instead of nine inches, had more than two feet of water. No 
time was lost. The ICirk-way, which had been broken through 
according to the Prince's instructions, ^vas now completely ovei'* 
flowed, aud the fleet sailed at midnight, in the midst of the 
storm and darkness. A few sentinel vessels of the enemy chal- 
lenged them as they steadily rowed toAvards Zoeterwoude. The 
answer was a flash from Boisot's cannon, lighting up the blaok 
waste of waters. There was a flerce naval midnight battle ; a 
strange apeotaole among tbe branobes of those quiet orohards, 
and with the chimney stacks of hfllf-submerged farmhouses 
rising around the contending vessels. Tbe neighboring vil- 
lage of Zoeterwoude shook with the discharges of the Zealand* 
era’ cannon, and the Spaniards assembled in that fortress knew 
that the rebel Admiral was at last afloat and on his course. 
The enemy's vessels were soon sunlc, tlieir crews hurled into 
the waves. On went the fleet, sweeping over tlio broad waters 
which lay between Zoeterwoude and Zwieten. As they ap- 
proached some shallows which led into tbe great mere, tlio 
Zealanders dashed into the sea, and with sheer strength slionl- 
dered every vessel through. Two obstaoles lay still in tlieir 
path — the forts of Zoeterwoude and Lammeu, distant from the 
oltyflvo hundred and two hundred and fifty yards respectively. 
Strong redoubts, both well supplied with troops and artillery, 
they were lilcely to give a rougli reception to the light flotilla, 
but the panic, whioh had hitherto driven their foes before tlio 
ndvanoing patriots, had reached Zoeterwoude. Hardly was the 
fleet in sight when the Spaniards, in the early morning, poured, 
out from the fortress, and fled precipitately to the l^t, along 
a rood whioh led in a westerly direction towards the Hague. 
Their narrow path was rapidly vanishing in the waves, and 
Inuidreds sank beneath the constantly deepening and treacher- 
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OU8 flood. The wild Zeolauders, toot sprang from their yessels 
upon the orumhling dike and drove their retreating foes into 
the sea. They hurled their harpoons at them with an ooourooy 
acquired in many a polar ohase ; thoy plunged into the waves 
in the keen pursuit, attacking them wM boathook and dagger. 
The numbers who thus fell beneath these corsairs, who neither 
gave nor took quarter, were never oounted, but probably not 
less than a thousand perished. The rest effected their escape 
to the Hague. 

The first fortress was thus seized, dismantled, set on Are, 
and passed, and a few strokes o! the oars brought the whole 
fleet close to Lammen. This last obstacle rose formidable and 
frowning directly across their path. Swarming as it was with 
soldiers, and bristling with artillery, it seemed to defy the 
armada either to carry it hy storm or to pass under its guns 
into the city. It appeared that the enterprise was, after all, to 
founder within sight of the long expeotlng and expeoted haven. 
Boisot anchored his fleet witlun a respeotful distance, and spent 
what remained of the day in cai'efully reoounoitering the fort, 
which seemed only too strong. In conjunction with Leyderdorp, 
the headquarters of Valdez, a mile and a half distant on the 
right, and within a mile of the city, it seemed so insuperable 
an impediment that Boisot wrote in despondent tone to the 
Prince of Orange. He announced liis intention of carrying 
the fort, if it were poesible, on the following morning, but it 
obliged to retreat, be observed, with something like despair, 
^at there would be notliing for it but to wait for another gale 
of wind. If the waters should rise sufficiently to enable them 
to make a wide detour, it might be possible, if, in the mean time, 
Leyden did not starve or surrender, to enter its gates from the 
opposite side. 

Meantime, the citizens hi^ grown wild with expectation. 
A dove had been dispatched by Boisot, informing them of his 
precise position, and a number of oltizens accompanied the 
burgomaster, at nightfall, toward the tower of Hengist. • — 
** Yonder,” oried the magistrate, stretching out his hand to- 
wards Lammen, yonder, behind tliat fort, ai'e broad and meat, 
and brethren in thousands. Sh^ all this be destroyed by the 
Spanish guns, or shall we rusli to the. rescue of oui friends? 
**We wiU tear the fortress to fragments with our teeth and 
nails,” was the reply, ” before the relief, so long expeoted, idiall 
be wrested from ue.” It was resolved that a sortie, in ooor 
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jiinotion with the operations of Boisot} should bo inado against 
Lammon with tlie earliest dawn. Night descended upon tlie 
sooue) a pitoli-dark night, full of anxiety to the Spaniards, to the 
armada, to Leyden. Strange sights and sounds ooourred at 
di£^erent moments to bewilder the anxious sentinels. A long 
proeession of lights issuing from the fort was seen, to Oit 
across the blaok face of the waters, in the dead of night, 
and the whole of tlie city wail, between the Cow>gate and the 
Tower of Burgundy, fdl with a loud crash. The horror- 
struck oitisens thought that the Spaniards were upon them 
at last; the Spaniards imagined the noise to indicate a des- 
perate sortie of the citizens. Everytliing was vague and mys- 
terious. 

Day dawned, at length, after the feverish night, and tlie 
Admiral prepared for the assault. Within the fortress reigned 
a deathlike stillness, which inspired a siokening suspicion. 
Had the oity, indeed, been carried in the night ; had the mas- 
sacre already commenced | had all this labor and iiudoolty been 
expended in vain? Suddenly a man was desoried, wading 
breast-high through the water from Lammen towards tho fleet, 
while at the same time, one solitary boy was scon to wave his 
cap from the summit of the fort. After a moment of doubt, 
the happy mystery was solved. The Spaniards had fled, panio- 
struok, during the darkness. Their position would still have 
enabled them, with firmness, to frustrate the enterprise of tlie 
patriots, but the hand of God, which had sent the oceEin and 
the tempest to the delivorauce of Leyden, had struck her ene- 
mies with terror likewise. Tlie lights which had been seen 
moving during the night were the lanterns of the retreating 
Spaniards, and the boy who was now waving his triumphant 
signal from the battlements had alone witnessed the speotaole. 
So confldeut was he in the oouolusion to which it led liim, that 
he had volunteered at daybreak to go thither all alone. The 
magistrates, fearing a trap, hesitated for a moment to believe 
the truth, which soon, however, became quite evident. Valdez, 
flying himself from Leiderdorp, had ordered Colonel Borgia to 
retire witli all his troops from Lammen. Thus, the Spaniards 
had retreated at the very moment that an extraordinary acci- 
dent hod laid bare a whole side of the oity for their entrance. 
The noise of the wall, as it fell, only inspired thorn with fresh 
alarm ; for they believed tliat ^e citizens had sallied forth in 
the darkness, to aid the advancing flood in the work of destruo* 
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tion. All obstacles being now removed, the fleet of Boisov 
swept by Lammen, and entered the oity on the morning of the 
&d of Ootober. lieyden was relieved. 

CHARLES THE PIFTH.i 

Bt JOHN LOIHBOP MOTLEY. 

(Prom ibe Alaa oi tlie Dntoh Bepubllo.*') 

But if his sins against the Netherlands had been only those 
of flnonoiol and political oppression, it would be at least con* 
oeivable, although certainly not oommendable, that the inhab- 
itants should have regretted his departure. But there ore far 
darker crimes for which he stands arraigned at the bar of his- 
tory, and it is indeed strange that the man who had committed 
them should have been permitted to speak his farewell amid 
blended plaudits and tears. His hand plauted the inquisition 
in the Netherlands. Before bis day it is idle to say that the 
diabolioal institution ever had a place there. The isolated cases 
in whioh inquisitors had exercised functions proved the absence 
and not the presence of the system, and will be disoussed in a 
later obapter. Charles introduced and organized a papal inqui- 
sition, si^ by side witli those terrible **plaoardB” of hU inven- 
tion, whioh constituted a masked inquisition even more oruel 
than that of Spain. The execution of the system was never 
permitted to languish. The number of Netberlanders who were 
burned, strangled, beheaded, or buried olive, in obedience to his 
edicts, and for the offenses ^ reading the Scriptures, of looking 
askanoe at a graven image, or oi ridiculing the actual presence 
of the body and blood of Christ in a wafer, have been placed ns 
high as one hundmd thousand by distinguished nuthorities, and 
have never been put at a lower mark th^ fifty thousand. The 
Venetian envoy Navigero placed the number of victims in the 
provinces of Plolland and Friesland alone at thirty thousand, 
and this in 1646, ten years before the abdioatioD, and five before 
the promulgation of ^e hideous ediot of 1660 1 

The edicts and the inquisition Were the gift of Charles to 
the Netherlands,' in return for their wasted traasure and their 
Qoustaut obedience. For thU, bis name deserves to be handed- 
1 By permiaslon of Huper & Brothezs. 
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dowu to eternal infamy, not only throughout the Ketherlouds, 
hut in every land where a aingle heart beats for political or re- 
ligious freedom. To eradicate these institutions after they had 
been watered and watched by the oare of his successor, was the 
worlc of an eighty years* war, in the course of which millions of 
lives were Baoiifloed. Yet Uie abdicating Emperor hod sum- 
moned his faithful estates around him, and stood up before 
them in his imperial robes for the last time, to tell them of the 
affectionate regard which he had always borne them, and to 
mingle his tears with theirs. 

Could a single phantom have risen from one of the many 
thousand gi'aves where human beings had been tlirust alive by 
his decree, perhaps tliere might have been an answer to the 
question propounded by the Emperor amid all that piteous 
weeping. Perhaps it might have told the man who asked his 
hearers to be forgiven if he hod over unwittingly offended them, 
that tliere was a world where it was deemed an offense to tor- 
ture, strangle, burn, and drown one’s innocent fellow-creatures. 
The usual but triding excuse for such enormities cannot be 
pleaded for the Emperor. Charles was no fanatic. The man 
whose armies sacked Home, who laid his saorilegioua hands on 
Christ’s vicegerent, and kept the infallible head of the Churoh 
a prisoner to serve his own political ends, was Msn no bigot. 
He believed in nothing, save that when the oourse of bis im- 
perial will was impeded, and the Interests of his imperial house 
in jeopardy, pontiffs were to sucoumb as well as anabaptists. 
It was the political heresy which lurked in the restivenesa of 
the religious reformers under dogma, tradition, and supernaturnl 
sanction to temporal power, which he was disposed to combat to 
the death. He was too shrewd a politician not to recognize the 
oonneotion between aspirations for religious and for political 
freedom. His hand was ever ready to crush botli heresies in 
one. Had he been a true son of the Churoh, a faithful champion 
of her infolliblUty, he would not have submitted to the peace of 
Fassau, so long as he could bring a soldier to the field. Yet he 
acquiesced in ^e Keformation for Germany, while tlie fires for 
burning the reformers were ever blazing in the Netherlands, 
where it was death oven to allude to the existence of the peace 
of Paaaau. Nor did he aaquiesco only from compulsion, for 
long before liis memorable defeat by Maurice, be had permitted 
the German troops, with whose services he could not dispense, 
regularly to attend Protestant worship performed by their own 
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Protestant ohaplains. Lutheran preachers marched from city 
to city of the ITetherlands under tlie imperial banner, >vbile the 
subjects of those patrimonial provinces were daily suffering on 
the scaffold for t^eir nonoouformity. The influence of this 
garrison preaching upon the progress of the Reformation in the 
Netherlands is well known. Charles hated Lutherans, but he 
required soldiers, and he thus helped by his own policy to dis> 
seminate what, had be been the fauatio whioli he perhaps became 
in retirement, he would have saorifloed his life to orusli. It is 
quite true that the growing Calvinism of the provinces was 
more dangerous both lellgioosly and poilitioally, than the Prot- 
estantism of the German prinoes, which had not yet been for- 
mally pronounced heresy, but it is thus the more evident that it 
was politicid rather than reli^ous heterodoxy which &e despot 
wished to suppress. 

No man, however, could have been more observant of reli- 
gious rites. He heard mass daily. He listened to a sermon 
every Sunday and holiday. He confessed and received the 
saorament four times a year, He was sometimes to be seen. in 
his tent at midnight, on his knees before a oruoiflx with eyes 
and Imnda uplifted. He ate no meat in. Lent, and used extraor- 
dinary diligence to discover and to punish any man, whether 
courtier or plebeian, who failed to fast daring tlie whole forty 
days. He was too good a poUtioian not to inaw the value of 
broad pbylaoteriea and long piuyers. He was too nice on 
observer of human nature not to know how easily mint and 
cummin could still outweigh the weightier matters of law, 
judgment, meroy, and faith”; as if the founder of thereligioii 
whioh ho professed, and to maintain which ho established 
the inquisition and the edicts, had never oried woe upon the 
Pharisees. Yet there is no doubt that the Emperor was at 
lames almost popular in the Netherlands, and that he was never 
as odious as his successor. There were some deep reasons, for 
this,' aud some superfloial ones ; among others, a 'singuLarly for- 
tunate monDer, He spoke German, Spanish, Italian, Frendi, 
and Flemish, and oould assume the oharaotoristios of each coun- 
try as easily ae he oould use its language. Hs could he stately 
mth Spaniards; familiar with Flemings, witty with Italians. He 
oould strike down a bull in the ring like a matador at Modi'id, 
or win the prize in the tourney like a knight of old ; he oould 
ride at the ring witli the Flemish nobles, hit the popinjay 
with hia cv'Qsahow wnoug- A.utwarp attUona, or drink beer and 
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exchange rude jesta with the boors o£ Brabant. For virtues 
such as these} his grave crimes against God and man, against 
religion and chartered and solemnly sworn rights have been 
palliated) as i£ oppression beoame move tolerable because the 
oppressor was an aooomplished linguist and a good marksman. 

But the great reason for his popularity no doubt lay in his 
military genius. Charles was inferior to no general of his age. 

When he was born into the world)** said Alva) '* he was horn a 
soldier)" and the Emperor oondrmed the statement and reolpro- 
oated the oomplimeiiti when he declared that *‘the three first 
captains of the age were himself first, and then the Duke of 
AWa and Constable Montmorency.** It is quite true that all 
his offioers were not of the same opluloU) and many were too 
apt to oomplaiu that his constant presence in the field did more 
harm, than good, and ** that his Majesty would do much better 
to stay at home.** There is, however, no doubt that ho was 
both a good soldier and a good general. He was constitii- 
tionolly fearless, and he possessed great energy and endurance. 
Ho was ever the first to arm when a battle was to be fought, 
and the last to take off his harness. He commanded in pevson 
and in chief, even when surrounded by veterans and orippled 
by the gout. He was oalm In great reverses. It was said that 
he was never known to ohange color except upon two occasions i 
after the fatal destruotion of his fieet at Algiers, and in the memo- 
rable flight from Innspruok. He was of a phlegmatic, stoiosl tem- 
perament, until shattered by age and disease j a man witliout a 
sentiment and without a tear. It was said by Spaniards that he 
was never seen to weep, even at tl)e death of his nearest relntivoa 
and friends, except on the solitary oocasion of the departure of 
Pon Ferrante Gonzaga from court. Suoh a temperameut was 
invaluable in the stormy career to which he had devoted his life. 
He was essentially a man of action, a military chieftain. **■ Pray 
only for my heal^ and my life,” he was aooustomed to say to 
the young officers who came to him from every part of liis 
dominions to serve under his banners, ” for so long as I have 
these 1 will never leave you idle y at least in Fronoe. I love 
peace no better than the rest of you. I was born and bred to 
arms, and must of neoessity keep on my harness till I can bear 
it no longer.’* The restless energy and tlio magnificent tran- 
quillity of his character made him a hero among princes, an idol 
with his ofiioors, a popular favorite everywhere. The prompt- 
ness with which, at much personal hazard, he descended like a 
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tliundeibolt ill the midst of the Ghent insurreotion ; the juve- 
nile ardor with wiuoh the almost bedridden man arose from his 
sick bed to smite the Protestants at Milhlbergj the grim stoi* 
oism with whioh he saw sixt^ thousand of his own soldiers perish 
in the wintry siege of Afets ; all insured him a large measure 
of that applause whioh ever follows military distinotion) es- 
peoially when the man who achieves it happens to wear a mown. 
He oombined the personal prowess of a knight of old with the 
more modern aooomplishments of a soieutifio taotioian. He 
oould charge the enemy in person like the most brilliant cavalry 
ofSoer, and he thoroughly understood the arrangements of a 
campaign, the marshaling and victualing of troops, and the 
whole art of setting and mointoiniug an army in the field. 

Yet, though brave and warlike as the most chivalrous of 
his ancestors, Gothic, Burgundian, or Suabian, he was entirely 
without chivalry. Fanaticism for the faiih, protection for the 
oppressed, fidelity to friend and foe, knightly loyalty to a cause 
deemed sacred, the saoridce of personal interests to great ideas, 
generosity of hand and heart | all those qualities whioh unite 
with oourage and constancy to make up the ideal chevalier, 
Gharlee not only lacked but despised. He trampled on the 
weak antagonist, whether burgher or petty potentate. He was 
false as water. He inveigled his foes who trusted to imperial 
promises, by arts unworthy an emperor or a gentleman. He 
led about the unfortunate John Frederic of Saxony, in bis own 
language, “like a bear in a chain,” ready to be slipped upon 
Maurice should “ the boy ” prove ungrateful. He oonnived at 
the famous forgery of the prelate of Arras, to which the Land- 
grave Philip owed his long imprisonment ; a villainy worse than 
many ior whioh humbler rogues have suffered by thousands 
upon the gallows. The contemporary world knew well the 
history of his frauds, on scale both colossal and minute, and 
G^led him familiarly “ Charles qui triche.” 

The absolute master of realms on which the sun peipetu^y 
shone, he was not only greedy fox additional dominion, hut he 
was avaricious in small matters, and hated to part with a hun- 
dred dollars. To the soldiei who brought him the sword end 
gauntlets of Francis the First, he gave a hundred crowns, when 
ten thousand would have been less than the oustonary present j 
so that the man left his presence full of desperation. The three 
soldiers who swam the Elbe, with their swords in tlieir mouths, 
to bring him the bouts with whioh he passed to the vietory of 
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Miiblberg, reoeived from his imporiol bounty a doublet, a pair 
of stockings, and four orowna apieoe. His courtiers and min> 
isters complained bitterly of his habitual niggardliness, and 
were fain to eke out their slender salaries by accepting bribes 
from every hand ri(^ enough to besto\r them. In truth Charles 
was more than anything ^se a politician, notwithstanding his 
signal abilities as a soldier. If to have founded institutions 
which could lost, be the test of statesmanship, he was oven a 
statesman \ for many of his institutionB have resisted the pres* 
sure of three oentuvies. But those of Charlemagne fell ns soon 
OB Ilia hand was cold, while the works of many ordinary legis- 
lators have attained to a perpetuity denied to tlie statutes of 
Solon or Lyourgus. Durability is not the test of merit in hu- 
man inatitutiona. Tried by the only touchstone applioable to 
governments, their capacity to insure tlie highest welfare of 
the governed we sliall not find his polity deserving of much 
admiration. It is not merely that he T^as a despot b^ birth 
and inclination, nor tliat he naturally substituted os far as was 
praotioable, the despotic for the republican element, wherever 
his hand can bo traded. There may be possible good ui despo- 
tisms as there is often muoh tyranny in demooraoy. Tried, how- 
ever, according to the standard by wbioli all governments may 
be measured, those laws of truth and divine justice which all 
Christian uarions reoognize, and which are perpetual, whether 
reoognized or not, we shall find little to venerate in the life 
work of the Emperor. The interests of his family, the security 
of his dynasty, riieae were his end and aim. The happiness or 
tlie progress of his people never furnished even the indirect 
moUves of his conduct, and the result was a bafilod policy and 
a crippled and bankrupt empii'e at last. 

He knew men, espeoinlly be knew their weaknesses, and lie 
knew how to turn them to account. He knew how much they 
would hear, and tliat little grievanoes would sometimes inflame 
more than vast and deliberate injustice. Therefore he employed 
natives mainly iu the subordinate ofiioes of bis various states, 
and be repeatedly warned bis sucoessor that the haughtiness 
of Spaniards and the inoomparibility of their character with 
the Flemish would be productive of great difiioulties and 
dangers. It was his opinion that men might be tyrannized 
more intelligently by their own kindred, and in this perhaps 
he was light. Ho was indefatigable in the discharge of busi- 
ness, and if it were posrible that half a world could be adminis- 
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tered as if it were the private property of on individual, the 
task would have been perhaps as well aoeomplished by Charles 
as by any man. He had not the absurdity of supposing it 
possible for him to attend to the details of every individual 
affair in every one of his realms $ and he therefore intrusted 
the stewardship of rU speoialities to his various ministers and 
agents. It was his business to know men and to deal with 
affairs on a large soele, and in this he certainly was superior 
to lus BUQoessor. His correspondence was mainly in the hands 
of Qranvelle the elder, who analyzed letters received, and fre- 
quently wrote all hut the signatures of the answers. The same 
minister usutdly possessed the imperial ear, and farmed it out 
for hie own benefit. In aU this tiiere was of course room for 
vast deception, hut the Emperor was quite aware of what was 
going on, and took a philosophic view of Hie matter as an inevi- 
table part of his system. Qranvelle grow enormously rich 
under his eye by trading on the imperial favor and sparing his 
majesty much trouble. Charles saw it all, ridiculed his pecu- 
lations, hut called him his *<hed of down.” Hia knowledge of 
human nature was, however, derived from a contemplation 
mainly of its weaknesses, and was therefore one-sided. He 
was often deceived, and made many a fatal blunder, shrewd 
politioian though he was. He involved himself often in enter- 
prises which oould not he honorable or profitable, and wliich 
inflicted damage on hie greatest interests. He often offended 
men who might have been useful friends, end converted allies 
into enemies. **His Majesty,” said a keen observer who knew' 
him well, *<ha8 not in his career shown the prudence which 
was necessaiy to liim. He has often offended those whose love 
he might have conoiliated, converted friends into enemies, and 
let those perish who were hie most faitliful partisans.” Thus 
it must be acknowledged that even his boasted knowledge of 
human nature and his power of dealing with men was rather 
superficial and empirical than tho reel gift of genius. 

His personal habits during the greater part of hie life were 
those of an indefatigable soldier. He oould remain in the 
saddle day and night, and endure every hardship but hunger. 
He was addicted to vulgar and misodloneous incontinence. 
He was an euormous eater. He breakfasted at five, on a fowl 
seethed in milk and dressed with sugar and spices. After this 
he went to sleep again. He dined at twelve, partaking always 
of twenty dishes. He supped twice ; at first, soon after yes- 
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pers, &ad the Beoond time At midnight or one o’olookt which 
meal waS| perhaps, the most solid o£ the four. After meat ho 
ate A great g,uAntity of pastry and sweetmeats, and he irrigated 
every repast by vast draughts of beer and wine. His stomaoh, 
originsUy a wonderful one, succumbed after forty years of such 
labor. His taste, but not his appetite, began to foil, aud he 
oomplsined to his major-domo, that nil his food was insipid. 
The reply is, perhaps, among tlie most celebrated of focetios. 
The cook could do nothing more vmleas he served his Majesty 
a pasty of watohes. The allusion to the Emperor^a passion for 
horology was reoelved with great applause. Charles “ laughed 
longer than be was ever known to laugh before, and all the 
courtiers (of oourae) laughed as long as his Majesty.’* 


THE INVlNOlBIiE ARMADA. 

Bt FflIBDBICH 80H1LLBR. 

(TsAMazJkiiOK or EfiivAJiD SutwaiuLTTioir.) 

Bho comes, she comes — the Burden of the Deeps 1 
Beneath her wails the TTnirersal Sea I 
With clanking chaine and a new God, she sweeps, 

And with a thousand thunders, unto thee I 
The ocean castles and the doatiug hosts — 

He’er on their like looked the ^dld waters I — Well 
May man the monster name '^Invinolblo.” 

O’er shuddering waves she gathers to tliy coasts I 
The honor that she spreads con oleim 
Just title to her haughty name. 

The trembliug Keptune quails 
Under the silont and majestic forms; 

The Doom of Worlds in those dark sails; 

Kear and more near they sweep while slumber all the storms. 

Before thee, the array: 

Blest Island, Empress ^ the Sea, 

The seRrbom squadrons threaten thee, 

And thy great heart, Britannia I 
Woe to thy people, of their freedom proud — 

She rests, a thunder heavy in its olotidl 
Who to tiiy hand tlie orb and scepter gave, 

That thou shouldst he the sovereign of the nations ! 
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To tyranfe kings thoa werfe thyself the slave 
Till Freedom dug from L&w its deep foundations ; 

The mighty chart thy citizens made kings. 

And kings to oitizona sublimely bowedj 
And thou thyself, upou thy realm of water, 

Hast thou not landeced millions up to elaughtor 
When thy ships brought u^n their sailing wings 
The scepter >~aad the shroud 7 
What aliouldst thou thank 7 Blush, Barth, to hear and foel I 
What shouldst thou thank f Thy genius aud tliy steel I 
Behold the hidden and Uie giant fires i 
Behold thy glory trembling to its fall I 
Thy coming doom the round earth shall appeal, 

And all the hearts of freemen beat for thee, 

And all free souls their fate in thine foresee 
Theira is thy glory^s fall 1 
One look below the Almighty gave, 

Where streamed the lion-fiags of thy proud fosj 
And near and wider yawned the horrid grave. 

<< And who," saith Be, " shall lay mine England low ^ 

The stem that blooms mth hero deeds-- 

The rook where man. from wrong a refuge needs— 

The stronghold wliere the tyrant oomes in vain 7 
Who shall bid England vanish from the main ? 

Ke'er be this only Eden Freedom knew, 

Man’s stout defense from Power, to Fate consigned.*' 

God the Almighty blew. 

And the Arm^a went to every wind! 


THE AKMADA.* 

St LEOPOLD TON BANKS. 

(From the ** History of EoglRud.*') 

[Lsofold Toh Bavkb, one of the foremost of modern blstorianst was bom 
at Wl^, In Saxony, December 31, 1795; studied at tbo Unlveicsity of Leipzig; 
In 1817 became proteBsor of history In the " Qyronnalum" at Frankfort-on-tho- 
Oder; and In 1884 published a ^’CriUqoe on Modem Historians" (1824), and 
"History of the Soman and Teutonic NaUons between 1404 and 168B," whfoli 
gained him a profesaoisblp in the Halverelty of Berlin. The arohlves In the 
royal Ubraiy thore gave him matorlals for bis voluminous "History of the 
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Frlnotf mul X'ooplos of Southoi'n Europe In Uio Sixteenth nnd Sevcnteentli 
OontarloR,'* tiie flist volumo pubiiahed In 1827. Obtaining a long leave of 
absonoe, ho spent four yeai's la studying the firohlves at Vienna, Vanleo, 
Itome, nud Elorenoa: and In 1884-1887 published the “History of the Popes" 
(mainly of the late luodlcevol period), and “History of the Servian Bevolutlon." 
Xn 1830-1847 oame ilio “ History of Germany during the Heformatlon," hla beat 
vrork; in 1841 he become rc^l hiatoi'lographor, end pnbllAed “Nino Hooka 
(afterwards twelve) of Roealon Hlatoiy"; In 1862-1801 “History of Vronoo, 
Filnolpftlly in the Sixteenth and 8ev«\teenth Centuries " *, 1860-1874, “ History 
of England, Principally In the Sevontoenth Century" ; 1868, “History of Ooiv 
many botwoon the Bellgloue Peace and the Thirty Yearn* War" ; 1800, “His* 
lory of Wanensloln** ; 1870, “The Origin and Be^nnlng ol the HovcdatlonaTy 
War" ) 1872, “The German Powers and the League of Prlnoea" ; 1878, " Cor- 
respondeneo of Frederick William IV. with Baron Bunsen " ; 1876, “ Conirlbu* 
Uoni to the Hlatory of Austria and Huaala, between the Tieatlea of Aeohen and 
Httbortsbnrg ** j 1877, “ Memoirs of Hardenbui^ *' ; and In 1880 tbe fliat volume 
of a great *' Universal History,** of wbioh he issued a volume each year till hla 
death, May 28, 1880. He alao wrote many monographs and essays j and he 
taught and trained oearly all the best recent German hlatorlana.] 


At tliis moment the war with the Spaniards — the resist- 
anoe wbioh the English auxiliaries offered to them in the 
IS'etherlauds, as well as the attack now being made on tlieir 
coasts — oooupied men’s minds all the more, as the Bnooess of 
both the one and the other was very doubtful, and a most dan- 
gerous oounterstroke was to be expected. The lion tliey 
wished to bind had only become more exasperated. The naval 
war in particular provoked the extreme of peril. 

Hoatilitiea had been going on a long while, arising at first 
from tiie privateering which fflled the whole of the Western 
Ocean, The English traders held it to be their right to avenge 
every injustice done them on their neighbor's coasts — for man 
has, they said, a natural desire of procuring himself satisfaction 
— and so turned themselves into freebooters. Through the 
counter operations of the Spaniards this private naval w'ar 
became more and more extensive, and then also gradually 
developed more glorious impulses, as we see in Francis Drake, 
who at first only took part in the mere privateering of injured 
traders, and afterwards rose to the idea of a maritime rivalry 
between, the nations. It was an important moment in the his- 
tory of the world when Drake on the isthmus of Panama first 
caught sight of the Pacific, and prayed God for His grace that 
he might be sent over this sea some day in an English ship a 
grace einoe granted not merely to himself, but also in the 
richest measure to his nation. Many companies were formed 
to resume the voyages of disoovery, already once begun and 
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tlieii again disoontiuued. And as the Spaniards based their 
exolusiye right to the poasesBlon of the other hemisphere on 
the Pope’s decision^ Protestant ideas, which mocked at tliis 
supremacy of the Eomish See over the Avorld, now contributed 
also to impel men to occupy land in these regions. This was 
always effected in the main by voluntary efforts of wealthy 
mercantile houses, or enterprising members of the court aud 
state, to whom tlie Queen gave patents of autliorizatiou. In 
tliis way Walter Ralegh, in liis poUtioal and religious opposi> 
tion to the Spaniards, founded an English colony on the trans- 
atlantic continent, in Wingandacoa : the Queen was so muoh 
pleased at it that she gave the district a name whioh was to 
preserve the remembrance of the quality she was perhaps 
proudest of : she called it Virginia. 

But at last she formally undertook tlie naval war { it was at 
the same time a motive for the league with the Hollanders, who 
could do ezcelleat service in. it ; by attaoking the West Indies 
she hoped to destroy the basis of the Spanish greatness. 

Franois Brake was commissioned to open the war. When, 
in October, 1686, he reached the Islas do Bayona on the Qal- 
lioian coast, he informed the governor, Don Pedro Bermudez, 
that he came in liia Queeu’s name to put an end to the griev- 
ances which the English had had to suffer from the Spaniards. 
Don Pedro answered, he knew nothing of any such grievances { 
but, if Drake wished to begin war, he was ready to meet him. 

Francis Drake then directed his course at once to the West 
Indies. He surprised St. Domingo and Oarthagena, occupied 
both one and the other for a short time, and levied heavy con- 
tributions on them. Then he brought back to England the 
colonists from Virginia, who were not yet able to hold their 
own against the natives. The nest year he inflicted still more 
damage on the Spaniards. He made his way into the harbor 
of Cadiz, which was full of vessels that had either come from 
both the Indies or were proceeding thither j he sank or burnt 
them all. His privateers covered the sea. 

Often already had the Spaniards planned an invasion of 
England. The most pressing motive of all lay in these mari- 
time enterprises. The Spaniards remarked that the stability 
and power of their monarchy did not rest so muoh on the 
strong places they possessed in all parts of the world os on 
the movable instruments of dominion by which the conneotion 
with them was kept up $ the interruption of the communion- 
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tloii, caused by Fianois Dralce and his privateers, between just 
the most important points on the Spaniali and the Netherlandish 
coasts, seemed to them unendurable ; they desired to rid them- 
selves of it at any price. And to this was now added the general 
ciy of vengeance for the execution of the Queen of Soots, wliioh 
was heard from the pulpit in the presence of the King himself. 
But this was not the only result of Uiat event. The life of 
Queen Mary and her claim to the succession had always stood 
in the way of Spanish ambition : now Philip 11. could think of 
talcing possession of the English throne himself. He concluded 
a treaty with Pope Sixtus V., under which he was to hold the 
oiowu of England os a flef of tlie Holy See, wliioh would 
thus, and by the reestablishment of the Churches authority, 
have also attained to the revival of its old feudol supremacy 
over England. 

Once more the Spanish monarchy and the Papacy were 
closely united in their spiritual and political claims. Sixtus V. 
exoomiiiuuioated the Queen afresh, declared her deposed, and 
not merely released her subjects from tlieir oath of allegiance, 
but called on every man to aid tlio King of Spain and his gen- 
eral, the Duke of Parma, against her. 

Negotiations for peace, however, were still being carried on 
in 1587 between Spanish and English plenipotentiaries. It was 
mainly the merchants of London and Antwerp that urged it { 
and as the Spaniards at that time had manifestly the best of 
the straggle, were masters of the lower Bhiue and the Meuse, 
hod invaded Friesland, had besieged and at last tolcon Sluys 
in despite of aU resistance, we can understand how the Englisli 
plenipotentiaries were moved to unexpected oonooBsious. They 
would have consented to the restoration of the Spanish su- 
premacy over the northern Netherlands, if Philip would havo 
granted the inhabitants freedom of oonsoionce. Alexander of 
Forma brought forward a proposal to make, it is true, their 
return to Catholicism obligatory, hut with the assurance that 
no Inquisition should he set over tliem, nor any one punished 
for his deviation from the faith. Even if tlio negotiation was 
not meant to be completely in earnest, it is worth remarking 
on what rook it was wrecked. Philip II, would noiUior grant 
such an assurance, which in its essence involved freedom of con- 
science, nor grant this itself completely in a better form. His 
strength lay precisely in his maintaining the Catholic system 
with unrelenting energy? by this he secured Hie attachment 
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of ihe priests and the zealous laity. And how oould he, at a 
moment when he was so closely united with the Pope, and oould 
reclcon on the millions heaped up in the castle of St. Angelo 
for his enterprise, so oompletely deviate from the striotness of 
excdusiye belief? He thought he was within his right when 
he refused any religious ooncession, seeing that every other 
sovereign issued laws presoribing the rdigion of his own 
territories. 

If the war was to be oontinu^, Alexander of Parma would 
have wished that all his efforts ^ould be first directed against 
Yiiessingen, where there was an English garrison j from the 
harbor i^ere England itself conld be attacked far more easily 
and safely. But it was replied iu Spain that this enterprise 
was likewise very extensive and costly, while it would ^ng 
about no decisive result. And yet Alexander himself too held 
an invasion of England to be al^olutely necessary ; his reports 
largely contributed to strengthen the King in this idea ; Philip 
decided to proceed without further delay to the enterprise that 
was needful at the moment and opened world>wide prospects 
for the future. 

Ho took into consideration that the monarchy at this moment 
had nothing to fear from the Ottomans, who were fully oooupied 
with a Persian war, and above all that France was prevented 
from interfering by the oivil strife tliat had broken out. This 
lias been designated as the ohief aim of Philip's alliance with 
the Guises, and it certainly may have formed one reason for it. 
Left alone, with only herself to rely on (so the Spaniards further 
judged), the Queen of England would no longer be on object 
of fear : she h^ no more than forty ships ; onoe in an engage- 
ment off the Azores, in the Portuguese wai', the English had been 
seen to give way for the first time j if it eame to a sea fight, the 
vastly superior Spanish Armada would without doubt prove 
viotorious. But for a war on land also she was not prepared ; 
she had no more than six thousand real soldiers in the country, 
with whom she could neither meet nor resist the veteran troops 
of Spain in the open field. Th^ had only to inaroh straight 
on London ; seldom was a great oity, which had remained long 
free from- attack, able to hold out against a sudden attack, able 
to hold out against a sudden assault! the Queen would either 
bo foroed to make a peace honorable to Spain, or would by a 
long resistance give the King ah opportunity of forming out of 
ihe Spanish nobility, which ^vould otherwise degenerate in in* 
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doleiloe at home, a young troop o£ brave wariiora. He would 
have the Catholios for him and with ilieir help gain the upper 
hand ; he would malce himself master of the strong places, above 
all of the harbors ; all the nations of the world could not take 
them from him again j he would become lord of the ocean, and 
thus lord and master of the con^ient. 

Philip II. would have preferred to begin the work as early 
Qfl the autumn of 1687. He hoped at that time that Scotland, 
where the Catholic lords and the people showed a lively sym- 
pathy with Queen Mary’s fate, would be thrown open to him 
by her sou, who was supposed to wish to avenge her death. 
But to others this seemed not so certain $ in especial tlie expe- 
rienced Admiral Santa Cruz ^led tlie King’s attentloii to the 
perils the fleet might incur in tlioae seas ; tliey would have to 
contend with contrary winds, and the disadvantage of short 
days and thick mists. Santa Cruz did not wish to endanger 
his fame, the only thing he had earned during a long life, by on 
ill-timed or very venturous undertaking. He held an invasion 
of England to be more difficult than most other enterprises, and 
demanded such preparations as would make the viotory certain. 
'VVliile they were being mode he died, after having lost his sov- 
ereign’s favor. Hia sucoeasor, the Duke of Medina Sidouia, 
whom the King chose because he had distinguished himself at 
the last defense of Cadiz, did .not malce such very extensive 
demands ; but the fleet, which was fltted out under him and by 
him, was nevertheless, though not in number of sliips (about 
180), yet in tonnage, size, and number of men on board (about 
22,000), tlie most important that had ever been sent to sea by 
aziy European power. All the provinces of the Pyrenean penin- 
sula had emuloualy contributed to it i the fleet was divided Into 
a corresponding number of squadrons ; the first ^ras the Portu- 
guese, then followed the squadrons of Castillo, Andalusia, Biscay, 
Quipuzooa, and then the Italian — for ships and men had oome 
also in good number from Italy. The troops wore divided lilce 
the squadrons; there was aMass in time of war for eaoh province. 

With not less zeal did men arm in the Netherlands; tlie 
drum beat everywhere in the Flemish and Walloon province 
all roads were covered with militaiy trains. In the Nether- 
lands too there were a great number of Italians, Corsicans, and 
inhabitants of the States of tlie Clmroh and Neapolitans, in 
splendid accouterments ; there were the brotliers of the Qi'and 
Duke of Tuscany and the Duke of Savoy : King Philip had 
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even allowed the eon of a Mooideh prince to take part in the 
Catliolio expedition. Infantry and cavalry also had come from 
Catholic Germany. 

It was a joint enterprise of Uie Spanish monarohy and a 
great part of the Catholio world, beaded by the Pope and the 
King, to overtiirow the Queen who was regarded as the Head, 
and the State which was regarded as the main support, of Prot- 
estantism and the anti-Spanish policy. 

We do not find any detailed and at the same time authentic 
information as to the plan of the invasion ; a Spanish soldier 
and diplomatist however, much employed in the military and 
political affairs of the time, and favored with the confidence of 
the highest persons, J. Baptista de Tassis, gives us on outline, 
which we may accept as quite trustworthy. We know that in 
Antwerp, Nieuport, and Dunkirk, with the advice of Hanseatio 
and Genoese mastei* builders, transports had been got ready for 
the whole force : from Hieuport (to which place also were 
brought the vessels built at Antwerp) 14,000 men were to be 
conveyed across to England, and from Dunkirk 12,000. But 
whei'e wera they to effect a juoo^on with each other and with 
the Spaniards? Tassis assures us that they had selected for 
this purpose the roadstead of Margate on the coast of Kent, a 
safe and convenient harbor { there, immediately after the Span- 
ish Armada had arrived, ox as nearly as possible at the same 
Idme with it, the fleet of transports from the Netherlands also 
was to make tlie shore, and Alescander of Parma was Ihmi to 
assume the command in chief of the whole force and march 
stiiught on London. - 

^ that Philip II. liad ever thought or planned was thus 
concentrated as it were into one focus. The moment was come 
when he could subdue England, become master of the Euro- 
pean world, and reestablish the Catliolio faith in the form in 
which he professed it. When the fleet (on the 22d July, 1688) 
sailed out of Corunna, and the long-meditated, long-prepared, 
enterprise was now sot in action, the King and the nation dis- 
played deep religious emotion : in all tlie oburohes of the land 
prayers were offerad up for forty days ; in Madrid solemn pilo- 
oessions were arranged to our I^y of Atooba, the patroness of 
Spain : Philip II. spent two hours each day in prayer. He was 
in the state of silent exoitoment which on immense design and 
tlie expectation of a great turn in a man’s fortune call forth. 
Scarcely any one dared to address a word to him. - 
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II was in these very dnya that pec^lo in England first really 
bocaine oonsoious of the danger that threatened them. A divi* 
eion of the fleet uudev Henry Seymour was watohiiigt with 
Dutoh assistance, the two harbors held by the Prince of Parma i 
the other and lai'ger division, just returned from Spain and 
on the point of being broken up, made ready at Plymoutli} 
under the admiral, Howard of Effingham, to receive the enemy. 
Meanwhile the land forcet assembled, on Leicester's advice, 
in the neighborhood of London. The old feudal organization 
of the national force was onoe more oolled into full activity to 
faoe this danger. Men saw the gentry take the field at the 
head of their tenants and copyholders, and rejoiced at their 
holding together so well. It was without doubt an advantage 
that the threatened attack could no longer be oonneoted with a 
r^ht of Bucoesslou recognized in the country *, it appeared in 
its true oharaoter, os a groat invasion by a foreign power for 
the subjugation of England. Even tlie Catliolio lords came 
forwai'd, among them Tiscount Montague (who Imd onoe, alone 
in the Upper House, opposed the Supremacy, and had also 
since not reconciled himself to tl\e religious position of the 
Queen), witli hie sons and grandsons, and even his heir pre- 
sumptive, who, though still a cddld, bestrode a war horse ; Lord 
Montague said he would defend his Queen with bis life, who- 
ever might attack her, king or pope. Ho doubt that these 
armings left raudi to bo desired, but they were animated by 
national and leligious enthusiasm* Some days later the Queen 
visited the oainp at Tilbury ; with slight osoort she rode from 
battalion to battalion. A tyrant, she said, might be afraid 
of Ills subjects i she had always sought her chief strength in 
their good will; with them she would live and die. She was 
everywhere reooivod with sliouts of joy; psalms were sung, and 
prayers offered up in which the Queen joined. 

For, whatever may ho men's belief, in great wars and 
dangers they naturally turn their eyes to the Eternal Power 
whioh guides our destiny, and on which all equally feel them- 
selves dependent. The two nations and their two oliiefs alike 
called on God to decide in their religious and political oonfiiot. 
The fortune of mankind hung in the balance. 

On the Slat of July, a Sunday, the Armada, covering a wide 
extent of sea, came in sight of the English coast off tho lieiglits 
of Plymouth. On board the fleet itself it was thought most 
expedient to attempt a landing ou the spot, since there were 
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no preparations made there for defense and the English squad- 
ron was not fully manned. But this was not in the plan^ and 
would, espeoially if it failed, have incurred a heavy responsi- 
hility. Medina Sidonia was only empowered and prepared to 
aeoept battle by sea if the English should offer it. His galleys, 
improved after the Venetian pattern, and especially his galleons 
(immense sailing ships which carried cannon on their different 
decks on all aides), were without douht superior to the vessels 
of the English. When the latter, some sixty sail strong, came 
out of the liarbor, he hung out the great standard from the 
foremast of his ship os a aigiml for all to prepare for battle. 
But the English admiral did not intend to let matters oome to 
a regular naval fight. He was perfectly aware of the superior-* 
ity of the Spanish equipment and had even forbidden boarding 
the enemies’ vessels. His plan was to gain the weather gauge 
of the Armada, and inflict damage on them in their course, and 
throw them into disorder, The English followed the track of 
the Armada in four squadrons, and left no advantage unim- 
proved that might offer. They were thoroughly acquainted 
with this sea, and steered their handy vessels with perfect cer- 
tainty and mastery } the Spaniards remarked with dissatisfao- 
tion that they could at pleasure advance, attack, and again 
break off the engagement. Medina Sidonia was anxious above 
all things to keep his Armada together { after a council of war 
he let a great ship which lagged behind foil into tiie bauds of 
ilia enemy, aa her loss would ibe less damaging than the bFeak- 
ing up of the line which would result from the attempt to save 
her j he sent round his sargentes mayores to the oaptoins to 
tell tliem not to quit the line on pain of deatli. 

On the whole the Spaniards were not discontented with 
their voyage, when, after a week of continuous skirmishing, 
they, without having suetained any very considerable losses, had 
traversed the English Channel, and on Saturday, the 6th Au- 
gust, passed Boulogne and arrived off Calais j it was the first 
point at which they had wished to touch. But now to cross to 
the neighboring coast of England, as seems to have been the 
original plan, became exceedingly difficult, bocause the English 
fleet guarded it, and the Spanish galleons were loss able in the 
straits, than elsewhere to compete with those swift vessels. It 
was also being strengthened every mbment ; the young nobility ^ 
emulously hastened on board. But neither could the admir^ 
proceed to Dunkirk, os the harbor was tlion far too 
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to receive Iiie large sliipai and his pilots were afraid of being 
caj^ried to the northward by the ourients. He anchored in Uio 
roadstead east of Calais in the direction of Dunldrh. 

He had already previously informed the Duke of Parma that 
he was on the way, and had then, immediately before his arrival 
at Oidais, dispatched a pilot to Dunkirk, to request that he 
^vould join him with a number of small vessels, that they might 
better encounter tiie English, and bring with him cannon b^ls 
of a certain caliber, of which he began to fall short. It is clear 
that he still wished to nndertnke from thence, if supported 
acoordiug to his views, the great attempt at a disembarka- 
lion whioh he was oommissioned to effect. But Alexander of 
Parma, whom the first message had found some days before at 
Bruges, had not yet arrived at Dunkirk when the seoond came ; 
the preparations for embarking were only then just begun for 
the drst time ; and they could scarcely venture actually to em- 
bark, as English and Dutch ships of war were still ever cruising 
before the harbor. 

Alexauder Farnese’a failure to effeot a junction with Medina 
Sidonla has been always traced to personal motives s it was 
even eaid In England, at a later time, that Queen Elizabeth had 
offered him the hand of Lady Arabella Htuart, whioh might 
open die way to the English throne for himself. It is true 
tbkt his enterprisee in the Netherlands appeared to lie closest 
to his heart j even Tossis, who was about his person, remarks 
that he carried on his preparations more out of obedience than 
with any zeid of his own. But the oliief oanse why the two 
operations were not better combined lay in their very nature. 
The geographical relation of the Spanish monarchy to England 
would have required two separate invasions, the one from the 
Pyrenean peninsula, tlie other from the Netherlands. The wish 
to combine the forces of such distant oountrLes in a single in- 
vasion made the enterprise, especially when the means of oom- 
munication of the period xrere so inadequate, overpoweringly 
helpless. Wind and weather hud been little considered in die 
scheme. In both thoso countries immense malerlals of war had 
been collected with extreme effort; they had been brought 
within a few miles of sea of each otlier, but combino they oould 
not. Now for the first time oame to light the full superiority 
whioh the English gained from their corsairlike and bold 
method of war, and their alliance witli the Dutch. It was seen 
that a sudden attack would Bufhee to break tlio whole combi- 
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nation in pieces: Queen Elizabeth was said to have hersell 
devised the idan and its arrangement. 

The Aruiada was still lying at anchor in line of battle, wait- 
ing for news from Alexander Earnese, when in the night bo- 
t^veen Sunday and Monday (7th to 8th August) tlie Englisli 
sent some fire ships, about eight in number, against it. They 
were his worst vessels which Lord Howard gave up for this 
purpose, but their mere appearance produced a decisive result. 
Medina Sidonia could not refuse liis ships permission to slip 
their anchors, that each might avoid the threatening danger s 
only he oomuianded tliem to afterwards resume their previous 
order. But things wore a completely different appearance the 
following morning. The tide had carried the vessels towards 
the land, a direotion they did not want to take ; now for the 
first time the attacks of the English proved destruotive to 
them j part of the ships had become disabled ; it was com|detely 
impossible to obey the admiral*s orders that they should return 
to their old position. Instead of this, unfavorable winds drove 
the Armada against its will along the coast i in a short time the 
English too gave up the pursuit of the enemy, who without 
being quite beaten wm yet in Bight, and abandoned liim to his 
fate. The wind drove the Spaniards on the shoals of Zealand ; 
once they were in such shallow water that they were afraid of 
running aground t some of their galloons in fact fell into the 
hands of the Butch. Eortuimtely for them the wind veered 
round first to the K.S.W., then to the S.S.W., but they could 
not even then regain the Channel, nor would they have widied 
it i only by the longest oirouit, round the Orkney Islands, could 
they return to Spain. 

A storm fraught with ruin had lowered over England ; it 
was scattered before it discharged its thunder. So completely 
true is the expression on a Dutch commemorative medal, " The 
breath of God has scattered them'* et dwapati aunt"), 

Philip II. saw the Ariuada, wliioli he hail hoped would give 
the dominion of the world into his hand, return home again in 
fragments without liaving, we do not say aooomplidied, but 
even attempted anything worth the trouble. Ha did not, there- 
fore, rononnoe his design. Ho spoke of his wish to fit out 
lighter vessels, and intrust the wliole conduct nf the expedition 
to the Prinoo of Farms. The Cortes of Csstille requested him 
not to i)ut up with the disgrace inourred, hut to chastise this 
woman $ they offered him tlmir whole property and ail the chil- 
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clren of the land for this purpoae. But the vei'y possibility of 
great enterprises belpngs only to one moment } in the next it 
is already gone by. 

h’iTSt the Spanish foroes Trero drawn into the oomplioations 
existing in Franoe. The great Oatholio agitation, which had 
been long fermenting tlieve, at last gained the upper hand, and 
was quite ready to prepare the way for Philip II. *8 supremacy. 
But Queen Elizabeth thought tlrnt the day on which Erauco 
fell into his hands would be the eve of her own ruin. She 
too, therefore, devoted her best resouroes to Eranoe, to ujdiold 
Philip II. ’a opponent. When Henry IV., driven back to tlie 
verge of the coast of Kormandy, >7a8 all but lost, he was by 
her help put in a position to maintain his cause. . At tlio sieges 
of tho great towns, in which he was stUl often tliveatened with 
failure, the Engllsli troops in several instances did excellent 
service. The Queen did not swerve from her poUoy even 
when Henry IV. saw himself compelled, and found it com- 
patible with his conscience, to go over to Catholioism. Eor ho 
was clearly tlius ail tlie better enabled to reSstablish a Eraneo 
that should be politically independent, in opposition to Spain 
and at war with it i and It was exactly on t'^ opposition that 
the political freedom and independence of England herself 
rested. Vet as this change of religion liad been disagrecablo 
to the Queen, so was also the peace which he x^roceeded to 
make } she exerted her influence against its conclusion. But 
03 by it tho Spaniards gave up the places they oooupled on 
the Erenoh coasts, which in their possession had menaced Eng- 
land as welly slio could not in reality he fundamentally opposed 
to it. 

These groat conflicts on land wero seconded by repeated 
attacks of the English and Dutch naval power, by which it 
Bomelimos seemed os if the Spani^ mouarohy would be shaken 
to its foundations. Elizabeth made an attempt to restoie Don 
Antonio to the throne from which Plulip II. had driven him. 
But tlie minds of the Portuguese themselves were very fai* 
from being as yet sufflcieutly prepared for a revolt : the enter- 
prise failed, in an attack on the suburbs of Lisbon. Tlio war iu- 
terasted the English moat deeply. Parliament agreed to larger 
and larger grants : from two flfteentbs and a single subsidy 
(about £80,000), which was its \iBual vote, it rose in 1698 to 
three subsidies and six flfteentlis ; the to^vns gladly annod ships 
at their own expense, and sailors enough were found to man 
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them i the national energy turned towards the sea. Ami they 
obtained some suooesses. In the harbor of Corunna they de- 
stroyed the collected storeS} whioh were probably to have 
aerved for ren6^YiTlg the expedition. Once they took the har- 
bor of Cadiz and occupied the cily itseU: more than once they 
alarmed and endangered the West Indies. But with nil this 
nothing decisive was ejected; the Spanish monarchy moiu- 
tained an undoubted asceudency in Europe, and die exclusive 
possession of the other hemisphere : it was the Great Power of 
tlie age. But over against it England also now took up a 
' strong and formidable position. 

Events in France exercised a strong eountereictiou on. the 
Netherlands ; under their indueuoe the leconquost of the United 
Frovinaea became impossible for Spain. Elizabeth also con- 
tributed largely to the victones by whioh Prince Maurice of 
Orange secured a sti'ong frontier. But these could not prevent 
a powerful Catholic government arising on the other side in 
the Belgian provinces i and though ^oy were at first kept 
apart from Spain, yet it did not escape the Queen that this 
would not lost forever: she seems to have had a foreboding 
that these countries would become the battle ground of a later 
age. HoAvever this might be, the antagonism of principle be- 
tween the CathoUe KetUerlauds (which were still ruled by the 
Austro-Sponish House) and the Protestant Netherlands (in 
whioh the Bopublio maintained itseli^, and tiie continued war 
between them, insured the security of England, for the sake 
of which tlie Queen had broken with Spain. Burleigh's objects 
were in the main attained. 


TRUE LIBERTY. 

Br DmX OOOltNHBBT. 

(Traoalaled hj 8tr Joha Bowring.) 

What’s the world’s liberty to him whose soul is firmly bound - 
With numberless and deadly sins that fetter it around? 

What’s the world’s thraldom to the soul which in itoelf is free ? — 
Naught ( mth his master’s bonds he stands more privileged, more 
great, 

Th(m many a golden-fettored fool with outward pomp elate ) 

For chalua gvao^ virtue, while tlmy bring deep shame on fcyreuny. ' - 
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THE SPANISH ARMADA.* 

By W. OLABK BUSSELL. 

[WiLLUU Oljlrr Bu«6isi.x.| Uie popular Ea^liBh writer oil aoa stories, was 
Bora In Now Tork olty, Pebruary 24, 18^ ; sou ot the yooallBt Henry Rassoll, 
nuthor of "Choor, Boys, Cheer” and ”A Ufe on the Ocean Wave,” and of 
Isabella Uoyd, nlaoe of the poet Charles Uoyd. Ho was In the British mci'ohant 
Borrioo from ^irteen to twen^, when ho abandonod the sea for journalism. 
Slnoo 16B7 he has deyoted hlnisolt eiitlrdy to writing flotlon. Among the most 
popidor ot hla nauUoal noyele ore: **Jbhn Holdsworth, Chief Mate” (1874), 
”The WreoU of the Grosyonor,” Lady Maud,” "Jack's Courtsldp,” 

"B^en Flrato,” "Maroonod,” "Bomanoo of Jenny Harlowo,” ”An Ocean 
Tragedy,” ”My Danish. Sweetheart,” ”Tho Convict Ship,” ” The Lnat Entry.” 
He has eieo written a eketoh of Nelson (1^0), and allte of ColHngwood (1801).] 


As the Qurtain. of momory rises upoB tlie most maiestlO) if 
not the most gloriousi of the oonfliots in all maritime history, 
the very first soaiie disolosecl is hoi'dly less noteworthy than 
the most impressive of tlie feature's of the mighty marine piece. 
It Is a clear summer night ; the stars are bright, and spangle 
the fine liquid dusk do>vu to the sea line i but in the for east 
there is tlie green faintness of the lunar dawn, and the black 
line ot the rolling horizon stands out against it ns Uiough 
wrought by the sweep of a brush steeped in India ink. A pin- 
nace of those days, a little sailing oraft of some hundred tons, 
let us oidl it, is buzzing through the dark waters, with her head 
east-nortlioast for Plymouth town. She is a piratical craft, 
with the Jolly Roger for her bunting, and is commanded 
by Haotor Thomas Fleming, a hardy Scotsman. Ho is short of 
victuals and water, and his ship besides lias been somewhat 
roughly liaucllad by snoecssive gales of wind; so he is home- 
wai'd bound, after a tedious and idle filibustering cruise. 13ut 
it is for something more tlian the mere design of filling his 
casks and re-stooking liis tierces that he is speeding for the 
English coast under every press of cloth lie can spread abroad. 
For it is only just now that, whilst standing near the tiller 
looking to windward, with the ^mtherly eye of a sailor over 
on the watch for a change, he took notice of a blot of blade- 
ness making a deeper dye upon the sliadow of the night far 
down in the south. And away past it he descried such onoUier 
blotch, and yet another snd another still, and so on through a 
range of hard upon two leagues of seaboard ; showing, all of 

* Prom *• Myalory of tlic Oonan Star.” By ])orm|«slon of Cbntto & Wlnrlus, 
Crown 8ro , prlco (J.f. 
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iliQin, like the shouldera of bkok douds lifting slowly to tlie 
stars, with a compacted mass of vapor to follow. . 

But Fleming was bom iu a land that breeds the finest race 
of sailors in the world, besides having served a long apprentice- 
ship to the business of keeping a bright lookout for prizes. 
It was impossible he oould be mistaken. Every instinct of 
the mariner in him gave him warning ; indeed, it was in full 
cry at a breath. ’Twas the Spaniard eoming, by Our Lady I 
Those dusky loomings were dups, and nothing else. They 
were the swelling canvas of the mighty galleons and huge car- 
racks of the Bon. So it was ** crack on all” with the pirate, 
and “buzz away” with him to Plymouth town to give the 
news, as nimbly os ever the soft summer night wind could blow 
his little round-bowed craft along. The mere fancy of the fate 
of England hanging upon that smdl oraft, swinging her quaint 
fonn over the long swells of the Atlantic rolling northwards to 
tlie narrow seas, should make a man hold his breath, even three 
hundred years afterwards, for a moment, as he thinks how it 
might have been with this tight little island but for the alert- 
ness of that piratical, patriotio old Scotsman, willing to heave 
overboai^ all sulky prejudice against England, all sullen le- 
sentraent over the beheading of Queen Mary, at sight of yonder 
dusky ohallengo to his heart as a Briton. England lay sleep- 
ing restfuUy after months of bitter disquiet. Master Thomas 
Fleming knew that, llis own suaploions bad been lulled, 
though he had lu^ng much about the Spanish seaboaid. The 
mighty fleet had sailed from the Tagus; but the new of its 
having been dispersed by a tempest that had wrecked three of 
tlie Portuguese galloya, dismnsted .eight of the bigger ships, 
and foroed the Duke of Medina Sidonia, with such as were 
visible of his Armada oUngiug to his skirts, into tlie Bay 
of Corunna, there to refresh and to ship more soldiers, ™ 
already old. Fleming, picking up the gossip, os he cruised 
here and there, knew that the British High Admiral, the Lord 
Charles Howard, had received her Majesty’s oommands to send 
four of her tallest and strongest ships to Chatham for repaw 
and reSquipment, as it was the Queen’s belief that the Sp^ish 
fleet had no present intention of putting to see. The pirote 
was also aware that many of the British ships lying at Plym- 
outh were in a partially dismantled condition, the crews 
ashore, sails unbent, rigging nnrovej and that the fate of the 
nation was sealed, if the stems of the Don’s mighty galleons. 
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struck our English homo miors before tho noble Howard 
oould be apprised of tho enemy’s approaoh. Tiiis wonderful 
passage of our national story grows confused presently witli 
the intermingling of contending vesselB) disjointed murderous 
struggles, the flames of lire slilps, tlie rage of battle slowly 
ti’endingy like a pall of gunpowder smoke, from abi^east of 
the Start to tho wluto terraces of the Forelands. But that 
inoidont of Fleming, that dotail of Ms little plnnaoe seeming to 
yearn, in her swelling canvas, with the same wild longing to 
make haste tliat animated the spirit of tho pirate, stands out 
bright and sharp in its isolation. One sees the flgure of tho 
man, in slonohed hat, short cloak, belted doublet, jaok boots, 
spiked beard, and mustaohlos ourlod upon his olieeks, stand* 
iug at the rail of his humming craft, and sending a faloon 
glance under tlie sharp of his hand into the southern dusk, 
where the loom of a hundred dark sliadows break tlie oontinuity 
of the sea line there. 

It was at four o’clock in afternoon on July 19, accord- 
ing to the old writors, that Master Thomas Fleming, being 
arrived at Plymouth 3ound, rowed to the Lord High Admiral 
and told him that the Spaniard was close aboard, soiling large 
under towers of canvas, a vast, incredible multitude of him. 
It is three hundred years ago, but the variations of human 
nature are as tho polorio ohanges of tho oompass, slow, witli a 
steadfast recurrouce to the old bearings $ and nofdilng is easier 
than to imagine to-day what the feeling then was wlien h'lem- 
ing delivered his report. There is an old story of Sir Francis 
Drake leisurely aompleting his game of bowls, after a glanoe 
of indlifereuce seawards. It is a good tale for the marines. 
There is no illustration in all naval history that so gloriously 
expressed the English seaman’s genius of promptitude as the 
dispatch Howard and his men exhibited in making ready to 
prepare for sea and oonfront the enemy. A lai'ge number of 
the sailors and soldiers belonging to the Koyal ships were 
ashore, as Fleming had heard ; yet before darkness had settled 
down that same night the admiral was lying ready with six 
ships, waiting for the morning to break for o&ers to join him. 
They arrived in twos and threes, and assuredly not one 
moment too soon $ for at midday the Armada hove into view, 
whitening in a orescent seven miles of sea mth its flowing 
canvas, and glorifying the blue of the sky beyond it witli 
the radiance of fluttering pennons. The enemy’s strength ivns 
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well known. It had been oiroulated long before in printed 
oopies, doubtless with the Intention of pai^yzing the spirit of 
the English. The desoription had been dated May 20. Anri 
subsequent gales of wind had scoroely rendered its modifica- 
tion needful. The Happy Armada then)' as it was styled) 
consisted of 180 ships, expressing an aggregate of close upon 
68,000 tons. It was manned by over 19,000 soldiers, 8460 
matines, al^oye 2000 slaves, and armed with 2680 pieces of 
cannon. The tenders to this fleet, loaded to their ways with 
a prodigious quantity of arms and ammunition, formed of 
themselves a considerable armada besides. In addition to the 
soldiers and sailors there were upward of 180 monks of 
several orders, togetlier with 124 volunteers, who represented 
the noblest blood in old Spain. It is impossible out of mere 
figures to coUeot even a poor notion of dimensions, of aspect, 
of the hundred formidable elements which went to the com- 
position of the vast unwieldy struotures of this enormous fleet. 
There were several fifty-gun ships. Don Pedro de Valdfia’a 
vessel was of 1560 tons’ burden, carried 604 fighting men, 
besides 118 sailors. There were pinnaces that rose to the 
burden of 876 tons. The ** Saint Martin,” the galleon com- 
manded by the Captain General, was of 1000 tone. There 
were huge gaHeoases besides, armed eaoh with fifty pieces of 
cannon, and manned by an army of soldiers and sailors. One 
obtains some idea of their bulk on reading that *Hhey contained 
within them dhambers, chapels, turrets, pulpits, and other oom- 
moditics of great houses.” They were propelled with oars by 
800 slaves, and, in oomiuoa with most ot the other vessels of 
Portugal, Biscay, Andalusia, Gastille, aud the contributory 
provinces, they were furnished and beautified with trum- 
pets, streamers, banners, warlike ensigns, and other socb-like 
ornaments.” 

It was hardly guessed yet, pei'haps, by the crowds who viewed 
that vast floating orescent of white dotiis and shining banners 
from the Devon and Cornwall heights that, but for the blun- 
dering of its pilots, by which tiie Lizard had been mistaken 
for Bame’s Head, Flymouih Sound would even on the yester 
eve have been crowded with those oathedral-like g^leons, whilst 
the shining armor aud gaudy raiment of His Most Catholic 
Majesty’s troops would have gleamed on the rise of the inland 
moor, or glittered betwixt the hedgerows of the fair summer, 
country. The spectator, to have found heart, must have needed 
17 
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the deepest and most enthusiastic faith in the courage of the 
English seamen when, from some Plymouth eminence, ho earned 
hie eye from tlie slender 8(^uadrQu just outside the harbor to tlio 
immense flotilla whose southeastern most wing showed in dim 
daslies of light against the blue of the horizon, so wide apart 
were the horns of this unparalleled aro. Yet one may say, witli 
all momoiy strong in one of such men as Benbow, Blake, Howe, 
Nelson, that never did Biitish-huilt sti'uotures hold so valiant 
and noble a company of English sailors os those who olmsed, 
fought, harassed, and defeated the Don during those nine sub- 
sequent days of thunderous conflict. Sir William Monson, who 
was eighteen years of age in 1588, and who served, it is said, 
as a common sailor aboard the ** Oharles,*’ a pinnace that was 
engaged in the great flght, tells us that when even the whole 
resources of the country had come to the help of her mariners 
there was not above 120 sail of men-of-war to encounter that 
Invincible Armada, and not above five of tl^em all, except tlie 
largest of the Iloyal ships, which were of 200 tons' burden. It 
was our seamen, he says, who by their experience and courage 
were the cause of our victories ; not the ships, though elsewhere 
in his admirable Naval Tracts ** this fine old admiral says tliat, 
big as the Spanish galleons were, he would rather havo fought 
them in a vessel of 200 tons, manned by a crew of 100 English* 
men, than in the biggest of the gaUeons have engaged the same 
EngUslimen with a company under him of 1000 Spanish soldiers 
and sailors. One needs but glance at the flags flying from the 
British mastheads to comprehend tlie certainty of the issue. 
The pious chroniclers of those times attribute a great deal to 
the weatlier ; but it is not too much to say that neitlior the 
glorious First of June nor Trafalgar itself exhibits instances of 
iloroei fighting tlian does this three-hundred-yeaivold nine days' 
rage of battle. Charles Howard, of the ducal house of Norfolk, 
was the Lord High Admiral. The soientifio discipline of mod- 
ern times lenders the strategic maneuvers of this noble gentle- 
mfiJi somewhat primitive, but no sailor who narrowly follows 
Uie movements of the English in this series of engagements but 
must recognize in Charles Howard as fine an expression of nayal 
genius, as remarkable n, eomblnatiou of every quality which 
enters into the composition of a great admiral as our maritime 
aanals anywhere offer. Sir Francis Drake was next in com- 
mand, still bronzed by the suns of the Pacific Cooan, whose 
mysterious solitudes he was tlie first Englishman to penetrate. 
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His name alone was worth a soore of galleons in its tenor- 
strildng influence over tlie Spanish spirit. Fresh from his easy 
and cheerful burning of 10,000 tons of shipping at Cadiss, ho 
might be one of the few commanders over whom floated the Eng* 
lish colors who could contemplate the result of the approaching 
strife without the least stir of uneasiness or misgiving. There 
was hlartin Frobisher, agtun, tlie hardiest of Yorkshiromen, tlie 
most intrepid of seamen, with a body toughened to the inflexi- 
bility of his spirit by the Arctic blasts that had obstructed bis 
exploration for the Northwest Passage. There ^vas the lion- 
hearted Edward Fenton, who had been captain of the “ Gabriel *' 
in Frobisher’s expedition, and who had studied the soorets of 
his profession, not under the comfortable shining of Spanish 
suns, but amidst the wild ice plains of the north and the high 
surge and desperate gales of the Norwegian heights. There 
was John Hawkins,, he who had fired upon the Spanish admiral, 
wlio was to bring Ann of Austria from Flanders, for endeavor- 
ing to sneak out of Cattwator witliout salnting tlie symbol of 
Britannia’s domination of the deep | the hero of the amazing, if 
disastrous, expedition of tlie ** Jesus of Lubeok,” and, (Ster 
Drake, the most famous seaman of his age. There were many 
ptlior renowned and capable men, but the list Is too long to 
exhaust. 

It is pleasant to follow Sir William Monson in his brief ref- 
erenoe to this famous Armada battle. The mere feeling that 
he bore a part in the tremendous oonfliot, young as he was, 
causes one to read his obsoure page os though he were some 
ancient survivor of the heroic company talking to us out of his 
aimohair about what he saw and did. You get the same feel- 
ing in reading Emanuel van Meteran’s relation of the flght in 
tlie black-letter copy of ** Hakluyt,” printed in 1598 — ten 
years afterwards j as fresh almost os a newspaper version of a 
battle two days’ old in these times, so slow were people’s move- 
ments thou as compared with our activity. The .^k Boyal ” 
carried the admiral’s flog; Drake commanded the ^^Eevenge,” 
Hawkins the “Victory,” Lord Thomas Howard the “Lyon,” 
Lord Sheffield the “Bear,” Sir Bobert Southwell the “Eliza- 
beth Jones,” Frobisher the “ Triumph.” The “ Hope,” the “ Bon- ^ 
aventure,” the “ Dreadnaught,” the “Nonpareille,” the “Swift- 
sure,” the “Rainbow,” the “Vauntguord,” the “ Mary Rose,” 
were the naiuoa of otliers. Thero were besides the “ Nory,” the 
Spy,” the “Moon," the “ ObarloB,” the “ Bnll," the “ So(ra^" ' 
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the ** Tyger,” the ** Swallow^” with a few mote of tlie ainaller 
fry. Historio names go to tlxe oommanding even of these 
lesser craft, such as Lord Henry Seymour, Fennev, Giobd, 
Richard Hawkins, the two Wentwortl^s, Fenton, Clifford, and 
others. Later on tlie English fleet was reinforced by privately 
eq[uipped ships, in whidi number,*' says tlie black-letter ac- 
count, there were many great and honorable personages, as — 
namely, the Earles of Oxford, of Northumberland, of Cum- 
berland, etc.) with many knights and gentlemen : to wit, Sir 
Tliomas Cecill, Sir Robert Ceoill, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir 
William Hatton," and some scores besides. All England in- 
deed flocked scawaids. Upon tl\e South Coast were cantoned 
20,000 men ; on army of 22,000 foot and 1000 liorae was en- 
camped near Tilbury, and for the guarding of the Queen's 
person was a third army of 82,000 foot and 4000 horse, all 
picked men. 

In tills age of colossal ordnance, it is perhaps excusable to re- 
cur somewhat slightingly to the primitive death-smiting engines 
of three hundred years ago. But do not let us Bax>po8G for a 
moment tliat the genius of murder was not horribly oonsum* 
mate in its way even in those days. Conflicts meant a species 
of butdiery which the world is happy in regarding as one of. 
the lost arts. The lavgeat gun a ship then carried was called a 
demi-oannon ; hut then this weapon weighed 400 pounds, its 
bore was 6 1 indies, it tliicw a shot weighing BO pounds, oould 
send its missile 1700 paces, and was loaded with 18 pounds of 
powder. Next was the cannon petro, that carried a 24-pound 
sliot ; the oulveriu, a 17-pound sliot ; the basilisk, a l6-pouii(l 
allot, and so on, down to tlie little serpentine and rabenet, 
which throw respeotlvdy shots weighing three quarters of 
a pound and half a pound. Here, then, were broadside arma- 
ments capable almost of equaling tlie thunders of Trafalgar 
and of rivaling the execution done by the gunners of Nelson. 
But they fought in those days with other destruotlvo en- 
gines as well j dioy discharge flaming arrows of ivildflro $ 
they boarded with pikes blazing with tlie same inextinguishable 
stuff. From the ship's sides, or from her enormous tops, they 
fluug brass balls and earthen pots filled ^vith powder and bullets 
stuck in pitch, which made an incredible slaughter when hurled 
amongst the surging crowd of combatants. They suspended 
barrels of powder at tlicir yardarms, ready to let fall upon the 
enemy’s deck as the sliip rubbed sides together, where they 
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burst aa though the powder room had blown up, scattering 
death right and left, and confounding and terrifying the sea- 
men with the deafening blasts of the explosion. They also 
flung oontnvonoea fllled witJi a dhemiool composition that, as 
it burnt, threw out thick coils of black smoke of a stench so 
nauseating, of a character so poisonous that, in order to breathe, 
men were obliged to fly from their quarters. For as wild a 
Ijioture of marine confliot as the imagination oould desire, it 
might not bo neocssai’y to look outside that period. The great 
galleons of the Spaniard bristled with ordnance, they floated 
like vast castles upon the sea, and as we know fi'om the annals 
of tliia Armada, from the voyage of Anson, from tlie experiences 
of Fiiglish freebooters, they were almost inaccessible by board- 
ers. Their tops were crowded by men who maintained an 
iiioessaut fire witli their matohloolm upon the enemy’s decks j 
otliers disohoi’ged flaming arrows at the sails and hull of the 
opposing oraft. An army of soldiers secreted in dose quarters 
showed their heads only after a broadside to flash baolc their 
response to the challenge. To the quarter-deok something of 
the color of the medltevol fleld of battle was communicated by 
the figures of the generals, tl>e admirals, the commanders, and 
officers in suits of armor. There was stateliness, indeed, in the 
oaetellatcd fabrics, with tlieir great poop lauthoms, stern win- 
dows, the gilded devices on tlie counter Bpaikling to the sun- 
liglit i in the milk-wliite softness of tlie huge spread of oanvas 
eiiriohed by streamere whose forked ends in calm flattered the 
wliolo length of the masthead to the deck i in the gleam of 
aooouterments, the radiant hues of roroaiitio apparel, the rioli 
and lustrous symbolism of the figurehead ; in the garnishing 
of tlie broad deolcs by the odors of the varied attire of the 
slave, the soldier, the mariner, Hie monk, mid the oommander. 
But the shipboard discipline of the Spaniard was but an exten- 
sion of the tactics of the battlefield. The prejudices of Hie 
tented plain wore always strong for him. He went to sea os 
a soldier in a castle, and the English could not but ridicule a 
marine theory that reduced the Jacks of the ship to a condition 
of subordinacy that rendered them even of less worth in tlie 
eyes of the oommaudera thou Hie davos wlio tugged at the long 
sweeps of the galleys. Our sailors laughed, too, at qualities of 
superstition which might have crippled the resolution of a fore- 
castle of landsmen evou. The Spaniard’s watchwords were the 
saints. Ho was allowed but six meals of flesh in a year. Tho 
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BlayoB helped him to fight were fed on oih on lioe, and 
on beans. These, surely, were not the sort of folks to Qoiic[uer 
England, that the Duke of Parma might tolce the plooe of noble 
Queen Bess 1 

On the nrriTal of Fleming, os we have seen, witli news of 
the mighty Spanish armament close in soundings and heading 
diieot fox the Bnglislr coast, the Lord High Admiral had, wiih. 
inoiedible aotivit^, himself working whh his own hands far 
into the night, got ready six ^ips, which, by noon next day, 
had been reinfoxoed to the number of thirty. They lay quiet, 
waiting for the Spaniard to pass away to leeward. It blew a 
pleasant breeze of wind from a little to the southward of west, 
and the Armada swept softly, oloudlike over the pale blue of 
the Channel waters as though it were the magnified refleotion 
in that rippling mirror of the new moon hanging dlrooUy over- 
head. The galleons, oarraoks, and polkores whioh formed tlio 
northeni horn of the soven-mile semioirole had doubtless a good 
view of the thirty English craft, many of them very little ships, 
witlr their topsails aback, or them onohors, maybe, down, resting 
quietly ndthin the yawn of the points which form Plymouth 
Sound i and their hardy sailors, soldiers, and slaves might well 
flatter themselves with the assurance that, if yonder toys repre- 
sented the naval strength of England, the realm might already 
be regarded as vanquished and re-Oatholioised. They were 
not to IcuQw, however, that amongst tlie most ardent of the 
men who were prepared dearly to sell their lives for the old 
country were those same Boiniui Catliollos on whoso sympathy 
and support the Spanish monarch and the Duke of Parma 
largely counted. It is true that the account in Purohas says, 
** The principal reousonis (lest they sliould stir up any tumult 
in the time of the Spanish invasion) were sent to remain at 
certain convenient places, as, namely, in tlie Isle of Ely and at 
Wisbeooli.” But we also have it on high oontemporary au- 
thority, ** that even the Papists whom the Spaniard expected 
to have found in arms were glad to wipe away the aspersions 
whioh hod been thrown upon them, % serving as common 
soldiers.” The story of the first assault is vague. Howard 
waited until the Armada had traveled a little space up Chan- 
nel, and then his thirty ships braced up, having now the 
weather gauge of the enemy, and started for him. The en- 
counter was brisk, many broadsides were exolianged, but tliero 
does not appear to have boon anything decisive in Uiis action. 
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Next day« July 21, proved more misoluevous for the Don. 
The li/nglieh fleet wee still further strengthened by arrival of 
ships, and approaohed within musket shot of the enemy, Lord 
Charles Howard singling out and hotly engaging the Spanish 
Vice Admiral. It needed but a very little mojiouvering to 
show that whilst the advantage of strength of fabrio and 
weight of broadside metal was altogetlier with the Spaniards, 
seamanship and nimbleness ol heels were the happy posses- 
sions of the English. So high did the Spanish g^leons float 
out of watet that their people found it impossible to depress 
their guns so as to bring ^om to boar upon tbe deoks and 
hulls of the English aliips. Xlieir shots flew high, sweeping 
betwixt the masts above the topsail yards. Indeed, it was 
more like a outdiig-out job than on action fought broadside 
to broadside. One*s triumph in the conflict is mingled with 
a sentimout of pity. They had some stout sea oaptains in 
tliat Armada j but think of the confrontmeut of Castilian 
marine prowess with suoh iron hearts ns Drake, as Pi'obisher, 
as Hawkins, as Fenton ; men whoso veins ran with salt water, 
the most exquisite seamen of their time, of an intrepidity that 
is almost phenomenal, with the animation of real scorn for tl^e 
Spaniard as an ooean foeman tingling in every flber of their 
tough and oaklike natures 1 Think, too, of the comparative 
helplessness of a vast body of soldiers crowded betwixt the 
bnlwarlcs of the mountainous timber oostles, perhaps twice as 
long as they were broad, with a mere handful of seamen to 
work the ship — men whose services were so little valued tliat, 
as Monson tc^s tis, they would be kept aloft furling end milking 
sail, exposed to the hot sharpshooting of the foe until, as a 
matter of fact, ore the engagement had soaroely made fair 
XmogresSy two thirds of tlie seamen lay dead on the dedit: or 
were floating mangled corpses alongside I There was rage, 
there was burning patriotism, tliere was the old unbending 
resolution to conquer amongst tlie English ; but there must 
have been something of disdain too. The leviathan tubs 
BCaroe answering their helm, halyards shot tlirough, and hardly 
a seaman surviving to tell the soldiers wliat to do ; the piiests 
confessing the dying and exhorting the living, the blaok vis- 
ages of the slaves whose hearts were assuredly not with tlioir 
masters, the ducking of heads past the bulwark line to every 
broadside in the true old Spanish fashion — no I those Jacks 
of the Elizabethan day could not, amidst the stress and heat 
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and upi^oar of the battle^ view suoh on eiieni 7 as the Doii} wal* 
lowing in his eUH'high oaatle, without oontempt of him as a 
sailor falling cool upon their wrath, though scorn might give 
a new nerve to the swing of the flaming pike, and a dea^ier 
preoiaion to the aim of the oaunon petro. 

The Spaniards speedily saw how it was. The uimbleness of 
the English craft was like the waits of the running surge around 
their ponderous wagons; there was nothing for it but to 
shorten sail and oome together in a body and defy the English 
with that half-moon front, which might have been a very ex- 
cellent taolic, had it proved so. One of their great galleasses 
was so furiously hammered that the signal flew for as many of 
the fleet oa could approach to gather round and save her ; witli 
the result that Don Fedro do Valdez’s enormous galleon fell 
foul of another ship, carried away her foremast, and dropped to 
leeward out of the battle. Howard, spying this ship, concluded 
that she was abandoned, though in reality she was full of men 
all in hiding, no doubt, and sailed post her with the design of 
keeping the rest of the Spaulah fleet in view all night; but 
next day, being the 22d, Sir Francis Drake fell in with her. 
He sent bis pinnace and discovered that tlie great Pedro do 
Valdez himself was on hoard, along with a company of four 
hundred and fifty people, many of them noblemen. Drake was 
an old baud with the Don, and ordered Valdez to yield. The 
Spaniard was for making terms, upon which Drake informed 
him tliat he had no leisure now for oeremonies of any kind, 
that if he yielded himself he would receive friendly treatment, 
but that, '*If he had resolved to die in fight, he should prove 
Drake to be no dastard.” The mere utteranoe of Drake’s name 
acted magically — indeed, Valdez and his oompauions had not 
known until now who was the EngUahman that had hailed 
them. The memory of Cadiz was fresh, Drake’s West Indian 
reputation, too, was equally green. Without an instant’s hesi- 
tation Valdez struck, and went on board Drake’s ship with his 
retinue of fifty noblemen and gentlemen. How Valdez kissed 
Drake’s hand, how he protesM liis good fortune in having 
fallen into the power of one who was bs famous for his gentle- 
ness to the vanquished as for his courage and expertness in 
battle, how Sir Franois embraced him, handsomely entertained 
Mm at his own table, and comfortably lodged him in his private 
cabin is known to all. On that same day a Spanish ship, com- 
manded by the vioe admiral of the whole fleet, was burnt down 
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to her powder room without exploding) though her people were 
miserably scorched. Needless to say she was promptly taken 
in tow by the English. 

It is strange to notice how lltUe this mighty conflict scatters. 
One might imagine that such a mass of shipping os is here 
assembled would have covered nearly the whole range of the 
English Channel with contending craft in twos and threes ; but 
all the while the Spaniards seemed to keep together in a lump) 
with the English ordnanoe flashing through their closed ranks, 
and, hrilUanSy handled vessels, big and little, flying English 
colors, snapping at their heels like wolves, and tearing first one 
and then another down. The bitterest, the most furious oon- 
flict of all, was on the 28d, when the Lord Howard found him- 
self in the thiok of the enemy, almost abandoned, though there 
was no intermission in the roar of his broadsides. Presently 
falling within hall of Captain Fenner, who was in command of 
the ** Swiftsui'O,** he oried out, ^ Oh, George, what doest thou ? 
Wilt thou now frustrate my hope and opinion oonoelved of 
thee? Wilt thou forsake me now?” on which, says the old ac- 
count, Fenner ** approached forthwith, encountered the enemy, 
and did the part of a most valiant captain.” In this action a 
large Venetian ship and several small vessels were captured by 
the English. Meanwhile almost erery hour of the day was 
bringing fresh vessels to tlie rescue from English ports. By 
the time the fleets had arrived abreast of Dover the English 
ships amounted some say to one hundred and thirty, tiiough so 
small was the bulk of them that, with the exoeptiou of three 
and twenty belouging to the Queen, not one but seemed lidiou- 
lously disproportioned for the oonfliot she had been fitted out to 
undertake. 

Tliero must have been much ungodly scoffing amongst tlm 
English when, the great running batUe being over and all sorts 
of news filtering into tins country drop by drop, it came to be 
known that the Duke of Parma, not questioning but that he 
should be crowned King of England by Cai*dinal Allan, had 
traveled several loaguos tliat he might make some pr^minary 
“bowBB,” according to Hakluyt, and ^‘vowb,” aooording to 
Furohas, unto Saint Mary of Hall in Henault (whom he went 
to visite for his blinde devoUons sake),” and how, this duty 
being disohargod, he had journeyed to Dunkirk simply to leani, 
not only out of the mouths of cannon roaring seaward, but from 
the crowds in the streets of the town, that the Spaniards were 
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being slowlyt but surelyt knocked to pieoes. We wore iigbt* 
ing Dutch -vory hotly indeed in thoflo same waters not long 
afterwards, but they were serving us astonishingly well now. 
Lord Henry Seymour, erulsing on tlie ooast of Flanders, was 
nobly supported by Count Nassau. The business of oheck< 
mating the Duke of Parma was intrusted to the sturdy broad* 
beamed Hans Butterbozes, as Charles II. loved to call the 
Dutoh, and with the ohoraoteristio thoroughness of that plod- 
ding and muoh-to-be-admired people was that obligation ful- 
filled. In truth, the duke’s people were so honestly terrified 
by the sight of tlie Holland and Zealand ships that day and 
night the business of desertion prooeeded as regularly as the 
ebb of the tide. The speotaole of the flat-bottomed boats was 
too much for the disheartened creatures. How on earth were 
tliey to break through those floating batteries, lying yonder 
under the sliadow of the horizontal tricolor in fabrics as fiat 
as spoons, and as ungovernable as a barge adrift on a running 
river? So they wisely took to their heels, and we hear no 
more of them. Meanwhile, tlie English continued to pound 
the Spaniard witli their groat ordnance and flaming missiles. 
The Dona retorted handsomely, but their shots flew so high 
that our Jocks' might have im^ined they were bombarding the 
heavens. It was a dead calm on the 24th $ tlie towering ves- 
sels lay lifeless, slewing slowly to every oompass point with tlie 
fingering of the tide, and the reflection of their shining oaiivaa 
lay under each bristling hull in a waving sheet of silver. But 
the enemy had four great galleasses, with au army of slaves 
for the multitudinous oars of each of them, aud these craft, 
heavily armed, and crowded with fighting men, made for the 
Queen’s ships, hut without the least result, eaving that tliey, 
on their part, were most cruelly mauled by the chain shot our 
demi-oannon hurled at them. Day after day was this great 
fight waged, slowly rolling up Channel, and there was no point 
of British ooast from Bolt Head to Dungeness that did not echo 
the thunder of the contending fleets. To follow the conflict in 
its close details would demand such spaoe as cannot be afforded 
here. There was a terrible fight on the 26th, the ships being 
abreast of the Isle of Wight, when the ** Lyon ” (Captain Lord 
Thomas Howard), the Elizabeth Jones” (Captain Sir Bobert 
Southwell), the “Bear ” (Captain Lord Sheffield), tho “ Victory ” 
(Captain Barker), and the galleon Leicester ” (Captain Gleorgo 
Fenner) sheared desperately into the very heart of the Spanish 
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fleet, engaging the enormoua oarraeica vrithxn a hundred yarda, 
flting BO rapidly that their broadsidea were like yoloauio up- 
heayola, flame after flame with aoarce an iutermiaaion, until the 
tormented Spaniarda tailed on to their topsail halyards to oom- 
paot their timber caatlea into an impenetrable front. It was 
on this oooasion that Master John Hawkins and honest Cap- 
tain Frobisher were with others rewarded by the Lord High 
Admiral with tiio order of knighthood. That same day l^e 
false ironioal rumor spread like wildfire from sea to land that 
the Spaniards had conquered England I On the 27th the Span- 
iards at sunset had hauled into Calais Koads and let go their 
anohors, intending presently to push on for Dunkirk, where — 
for they were stUl buoyed up by vain hopes — they believed 
the forces of the Duke of Farina would join them. It was now 
tliat Lord Henry Seymour united his little fleet with that of 
the Lord Pligh Admiral i and it yns on this day that the noble 
Howard was direoted by letters from her Majesty the Queen 
to drive the Spanish fleet from Calais. The Sovereign knew 
her sailors, and was fearless in the instruotions she gave them. 
Thereupon, the next day being Sunday ~ that is to say, at two 
o^olook on Sunday morning — the night being dark, and an 
inshore wind blowing dead upon the Spanish fleet along with 
a strong wash of tide, the Lord Admiral of England let slip 
some fire ships in charge of two bold oaptoins, Young and 
Frowse. They drove accurately into the thick of the Don, 
blazing wildly, vomiting shot Ihe while from heavy cuinon 
which had been loaded to the muzzles. It is the wildest of all 
the scenes of this mighty show: sky and sea lighted up for 
leagues by the high and writhing flames of the fire ships, with 
the yellow-tinotured phantasms of near and distant Spanish 
galleons hurriedly and confusedly getting under way, cutting 
their hemp cables, toiling at brace and halyard, with the wild 
and agitated shouts and cries of the armies of soldiers, mari- 
ners, slaves, and priests rolling shorewards upon the damp night 
wind, witli a sound as of sullen moaning of breakers. 

But the end woe not yet, though near at hand. A great 
galleass stranded, and the English made for her, but were driven 
from their prey by tlie heavy ordnance of Ihe Calais batteries. 
There was another desperate flght on the 29tli, off Gravelines, 
and it is impossible to follow even throe hundred years later the 
superb seamanship of the English on this oooasion witliout some- 
thing of those emotions of triumph and pride which most have 
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Bwelled the hearts of the ooutemporanes of Drake and ProbiBhor. 
Three gfieat Spanish ships were sunk, two big Portuguese gnl- 
leosB abandoned j and vast utisohief in other ways done to tlie 
Don. And now still on tliis same 29th we witness the Spaniards 
running, with the English in full pursuit. The cloths they 
spread were warrant enough that tlieir stomooh was gone, and 
that they had had enough. Lord Henry Seymour with hia 
sgtuadron olung to the coast of Planders to hold the Duke of 
Parma idle, whilst Lord Glmrles Howard pursued the Spaniards 
into the Korth Sea, to as high as 67 degrees of latitude. He 
then quietly shifted hia helm for home, making little doubt that 
the Norwegian and Hebridean surge, with the weather of Cape 
Wratli and the bewildering navigation of the islands round 
about, would effectually oomplete tiie work he and his hearts of 
oak bad begun. No schoolboy but knows what follows ; how 
there came on to blow a succession of heavy gales, which drove 
upwards of thirty ships asliore on the Irish coast, with the loss 
of many thousands of men $ how of all tliat Invinoiblo Armada, 
twenty*flve vessels only, with tlie Duke of Medina Sidonia 
aboard one of them, yet alive to relate the inoredible tale of 
disaster, succeeded in making tlie Bay of Bisoay ; how many 
large ships were lost upon the Western Isles and upon the ooast 
of Argyleshlre. 

The story is old indeed, but the oeourreuoe of its anniver- 
sary renders even an insufhcnenb referenoe to it a justifiable ex- 
pression of patriotic pride, It is a marine pageant fitly, nobly, 
gloriously dosed by that quaint old speotaclo of queenly, na- 
tional, and civic thanksgiving, to the sight of which wo are ad- 
mitted by the grace and diligence of the old olironiolers. ** Lilce- 
wise the Queenes Haieaty herself, Imitating the ancient Romans, 
rode into London in triumph, in regard of her own and her aubjeots 
glorious deliverance. For being attended upon very solemnly 
by all the principal estates and olBoers of her Reolme, she was car- 
ried bhorow her said Gitia of London in a triumphant ohai'iot, 
and in robes of triumph, and from her Palace into the Gnthedrall 
Church of Saint Paul, out of wbioh the ousigns and colours of 
the vanquished Spaniards hung displayed* And all the Oitizens 
of London in their Liveries stood on either side of the streets, 
by their seuroll Companies, witli their Ensigns and Banners ; 
and the streets were hanged on both sides with blew olaath, 
whioh, together with theforesaid Banners, yielded a very stately 
and gallant prospect. Her Maiesty being entered into the 
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oliurohi together with her Olergy and Nohles, gave tlianhs unto 
God, and oaused a puhlike Sermon to be preached before her at 
Pauls Crosse •, wherein none other argument was handled, but 
that praise, honour, and glory might he rendered unto God j 
and that God’s name might be extolled by thanksgiving. And 
with her own Prynoely yoyoe she most Chrlsluanly exhorted the 
people to do the some : whereupon the people with a loud ao- 
olamation wished her a most long and happy life, to the oon- 
fusiou of lier foes.” 


ULYSSES AND THE SIREN. 

By SAMUEL DANIEL. 

[ 1582 . 1610 .] 

Simu 

Comb wortliy Greek, Ulysses, oome, 
Possess these shores with me, 

The winds and seas are troublesome, 
And here we may be free. 

Here may wo sit and view their toil 
That travail on the deep, 

Enjoy the day in mirtli the while, 

And spend the night in sleep. 

XJlyma. 

Fair nymph, if fame or honor were 
To be attained with ease, 

Then would 1 oome and rest with thee, 
And leave suoh toils os these. 

But here it dwells, and here must I 
With danger seek it forth, 

To spend the time luxuriouEdy 
Becomes not men of worth. 

Sinn* 

Ulysses, 0 be not deceived 
With that unreal name, 

This honor is a thing oonoeived, 

And rests on others’ fame. 
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Begofcten only to molest 
Oui peacoj and to beguile, 

The beat tiling of our life, oiu lost. 
And glre us up to toil. 


Ul^/ssea, 

Belioious nymph, suppose there 
Nor honor nor report, 

Yet manliness would soom to wear 
The time in Idle sport; 

For toil doth give a better touch 
To make ns feel oar joy, 

And ease finds tediousness as much 
As labor yields annoy. 

Sinn. 

Then pleasure like\7iae seems tlie shore 
Whereto tends all your toil, 

Which you forego to midte it more, 

And perish oft the while. 

Who may disport them diversely 
Find never tedious day, 

And ease may have variety 
As well as aotion may. 

Ulysaes. 

But natures of the noblest frame 
These tolls and dangers please, 

And they take comfort in ^e same 
As much u yon in ease ; 

And with the Noughts of aotions past 
Are recreated still; 

When pleasure leaves a touoh at last 
To show that it was ill. 

Siren. 

That doth opinion only oanso, 

That’s out of oustom bred, 

Wlddh makes us mfu;y other laws 
Than ever nature did. 
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liTo widows wail for out delights, 

Out sports are wiUiout blood, 

Tho world we see by warlike wights 
Reoeives mote hurt thaa good. 

Vlyaaes. 

Sut yet tlie state of things require 
These motions of imrest, 

And these great sports of high desire 
Seem born to turn them best. 

To purge the misohiefs that inorease, 
And all good order mar, 

For oft we see a wioked peace 
To be well changed for war. 

Sirm. 

Well, well, triysses, then I see, 

I ^all not have ^ee here: 

And therefore I will oome to tlie^ 
And take my fortune there. 

I must be won that cannot win, 

Yet lost were I not won,. 

For beauty hath created been 
'F undo, or be undone. 


THE GREAT OAPTAIN. 

Dr ALBION W. rOCHOrfai . .. 

(From Out of the Sunset Sea**; 

[Aloion Winbgas TooRoka, Amorltinn Judge nod author, was bom in 
Oiilo, May 2, 1888. He eervod Uirangh tho ClvU 'War, and after U ilved at 
Oreenaboro, N.C., till 1880 ; woa Judge of the Superior Court (ISOS-lSTd), mem* 
her of the oonstllutloDal aooTentldaa of 1806 and 1B76, and a oommlBsIoner to 
codify UiB state laws. He edited tho weekly Oar CotUfoeuf, 1888-1684 \ was 
afterwards professor of the BuAilo Jaw School. Besides law books, he has writ* 
ten, among other novole, A Fool's Errand ” (1870), “ Figeand Tbletles ’* (1670) , 
•' Bricke without Straw *' (1860), *' Hot Plowshares " (1683), "Out of the Sun- 
eet Sea” (1898). ” Ao Appeal to Cresar" appeared In 1884.} 

Gohsalvo db Oobdova was not then **tli6 Great Gap- 
tain," though he was already spoken of os **tlie Pilnoe of 

> Copyright, 1808, by AlmSo ToutgSe. . 
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Cavaliers.** Handsomfif gay» of a reckless daring, true to hie 
friends, loysd to Ms King, and a prime favorite vritli Queen 
Isabella ; of luxurious habits but able to undergo inoonoeivable 
fatigue, he had, also, the very remarkable distinction of having 
fe^er enemies than any man of our time — 'perhaps fewer than 
any great man of any time. United with these q^ualities was a 
strange winsomeness of manner, which caused men to accept 
his leadership in battle or advice in counsel, without argu- 
ment or suspicion, and a genius for military affairs as unobtru- 
sive as it was marvelous. His long service with the Spanish 
armies had shown him tlieli defects, and without discussion 
or advice he set himself to make those changes on which his 
future fame so greatly depended. He was one of the first to 
recognize the fact that a foot soldier is better and cheaper than 
a horseman, if he is so armed and discipUned as to develop hie 
full capacity. 

When I was first ushered into his presence he sat in a 
sumptuous chair having high carved arms, over which woe 
thrown a lion’s akin. It was of a fashion said to havo been 
modeled on the throne chairs of the Moors, which was at that 
time much in vogue. He was attired in a suit of rich brocade 
and velvet. At his right was a small table, the top of which 
was a single slab of that rich stone, shining like emerald, only 
a paler green, as if it had caught the light by lying for ages 
under the waters of the sea, os indeed some say it hath, which 
the plunder of Moorish palaces had introduced into Spain. I 
had seen pieces of it before, but never one so large, and indeed 
only in the palace of the Alhambra have I seen its equal since. 
On this table were writing jnaterials and a book to which he 
now and then recurved as if it contained memorandumB of 
what he had in hand. Back of this, at another table, sat a soo- 
vetary who took notes of such, matters as he was directed to 
X'eoord. He was evidently engaged in tlie dispatch of business, 
for while I waited in the anteroom more than a score passed 
tlirough the double velvet ourtsins into the room where he sat, 
only to come forth after a brief interview and hurry away as if 
charged to use dispatch in executing the orders Hiey had re- 
ceived. At last, there was but one remaining with me, a small 
slender man of about my own age, with regular features, a 
piercing eye, and a composed manner. While others chafed at 
being required to wait, ho stood quietly looking out of the win- 
dow. 1 was greatly impressed witli his youth and grace, both 
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of which wore enhanced hy the slightness of his form, whioh, 
however, was compact and wiry. We were bidden to enter 
togethei*, and he led the way as if entitled of right to prece- 
dence. I noted the foot with a smile, as ohEuraeteristio of the 
Spanish people to whom, tliough the most fastidious people iu 
the world, aelf-aesertion seems altogeUier coneistent with gentle 
manners. 

The Chevalier Gonsalvo looked up as we entered and 
watched our approach with a steady glanoe. I was becomingly 
arrayed and knew that my appearauoe was that of one aoous- 
tomed to a miUtary life, so 1 felt no diaoomposuTe in oomlng 
into the presence of the great Captain. Motioning me to one 
Bide with a gesture that was a request in its gentle courtesy, he 
addressed my companion : — 

Your name, Sefior 7 ” 

“ Alonzo de Ojeda.'* 

“Your wish ? ’* 

“ To serve in the corps you are recruiting.** 

“In what cajjacity ? ” 

“Such as you may assign me.** 

“ What con you do 7 ** 

“ I carry a sword,** touching the hilt lightly. 

“ What service would you prefer ? ** 

“What others shrink from.” 

“ If I give thee a spear 7 ** 

“ Thou shalt never hnd it out of line. ’* 

“Bring me twenty spearmen and thou ^alt be ftn ensign.'* 
He waved his hand and the other withdrew. 

“ And now, Sefior, by what name shall 1 call you ? ** 

There was something in bis tone and smile which satisfied 
me that I was recognized | but I answered gravely; — 

“ Tallerte de lAjes, at your lordship’s service.** 

“Tallerte de LajesI Good sooth, a fair name, but I re- 
member it not. May I ask if you are a Biscayan ? *’ 

I bowed my head but made no reply* He made a sign to 
his secretary, who left the room and we were alone. 

“ Thou wiahoat service 7 ** 

“That is my desire.*' 

“In whet capacity 7 *’ 

“Where 1 may serve vnth credit to myself and advantage 
to the cause of their Catholic Majesties.” 

“ What induces thee to seek servioe? '* 

18 
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There be many reasons.** 

** "What is the Btrongest ? *' 

“A pair of spurs.** 

» 'What other reword dost thou expect 7 ** 

“li'aithl I Icnow of nothing, beyond reasonable pay and 
good equipment.'* 

“ Hank ? Favor ? Plooe for others ? *' 

seek nothing for myself, beyond the distinction of a good 
soldier, and have neither family nor friends for whom 1 need 
ask favor.'* 

** And if thy service he one of whioh few know the merit ? " 
“If Gonaolvo de Cordova counts it important, and it be 
worthy of a soldier, I am content.** 

“ And how about the reward ? ** 

“ I leave tliat to thee.** 

“ Hark ye, Seiior ; I am making up a body of foot soldiers. 
It is on them we must rely hereafter, regular foot battalions, 
not a horse among them. I mean to arm and drill them on a 
new plan j every third file to carry long pikes like the Swiss 
infantry and the other two, sword and huokler, with perhaps a 
short spear. What think ye of it ? ** 

“ If well trained they should he offootivo.’* 

“ I mean them to be pilcemen against cavalry and Bwords- 
men against infantry.’* 

“Whynotall pilcemen at need?** I answered. “Short pikes 
in the front and long ones behind them ? ** 

“ God’s death, Sehor 1 ’* he exclaimed, springing to bis feet. 
“Thou hast my thought exactly — a combination of Swiss pike< 
men and Asturian spearmen bucklers and swords. Say oiie 
spearman to two swordsmen I ** 

“ That should malce a strong lino and a flexible force.” 
“That is it i the Swiss pikes are too heavy.** 

“The Moors ran under them in the pass of Malaga and 
made short work with those that held them.’* 

“Ah, thou aawest that? Yet the Swiss infantry bids de- 
flanoe to the best oavalry in Europe as long as its formation 
holds. What we need is a union of heavy spearmen and light 
swordsmen — the one with shoulders like thine and the other 
with logs like mountain goats.” 

“ Was tliat why you proffered a spear to the Sciior Ojeda? ** 
I asked with a smile. 

“ If he is content to hoar a spear he will deserve a sword.** 
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This was the key of ^^tbe Great Captain’s*’ success. He 
knew every man’s merit and how to make it available. 

After a moment he added : — > 

am raising such a corps. There must bo no rank or 
favor in it. A swineherd shall stand on a level with an 
hidalgo in opportunity, if intelligent and brave. There must 
be one uniform rule of merit; and only courage and skill be of 
any avail to secure preferment. To assist in its organization I 
want one who has some idea of discipline and somo experience 
as a soldier, but who knows no one in all the reslm and is will** 
ing to remain unknown to the very end. Rank and favor are 
the curse of our Spanish army. Their Majesties have given 
me full control in this matter. Are you minded to take sudi 
place ? " 

“ What is the place ? ” 1 asked, quite dozed by the offer. 

*^You will be the Adjutant of Infantry in my household. 
Everything oonoerning the equipment, drill, discipline of this 
corps will be done through you. You shall have clerks end 
couriers as many as you require, and any equipment you wish. 
Gonaalvo de Cordova is not niggardly with them that serve 
faitlifully. But you will act only in my name; 1 would you 
might be wholly unknown, except as my Adjutant.” 

It is only a matter of a basinet and a visor,” I responded, 
musingly. “ How large is the corps to be? ” 

“ X am granted leave to muster ten thousand, and hope to 
got five; perhaps no more than three 1 ” 

” I will try to fulfill your wish.” 

“ Good. I will make order for your maintenance, forthwith. 
If you do not object to wear a b&slnet with an open visor, 6o 
much the better. It is a sure bar to prying eyes, even if it do 
not cover all the face. My armorer wall make one under my 
direction if you will allow him to take the necessary measure* 
ments. I think one might be made, that would become thee 
well. Tlaou sbolt have a libmiil provision, and if thou seivest 
to my satisfaction, I will gladly charge myself with providing 
the golden ornaments thoU widest for tliy heels •-'if ihou be 
of noble blood, that Is,” he added cautiously. 

‘‘ If it bo not equal in honor with thine own, your Excel 
lenoy, 1 will aak naught,” I answered, a little proudly. 

“Indeed I” ho responded witli more consideration than he 
had before sliown ; “ when shall 1 learn by what style thou art 
entitled to be known ? ” 
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^^When thou hast no farther use for an Adjutant of Infan- 
try I answered. 

Agreed. When that time oomea) I will let thee know. 
When wilt thou begin thy duty?” 

“To-morrow, your Bzoellenoy.” 

“ Till to-morrow ilion, adios.” 

He extended his hand ; I touched it, bowed, and withdrew, 
no longer wondering that the Queen had said it was “ worth 
the trouble of being a sovereign to have one suoh subject as 
Gonsalvo de Oordova.” 

From that day until the fall of Granada, I hardly unhelmed 
a soore of times in tlie presence of a stranger. Onoe was, when 
the Doha Guadita de Uliana, bathed in tears for the loss of her 
gallant husband, begged the soldier who had rescued his body 
from the Moors, at the very gate of Baza, that he would lift his 
visor that she might know for whom she ought to pray. When 
1 complied with her request and she saw who it was had risked 
his life to resoue the brave knight’s body, she tlianked God be- 
cause it was as tlie dead, to whom she had vowed eternal widow- 
hood, would have desired. When she asiced what guerdon she 
oould give I craved only the kerchief stained witli her tears. 
Whereat all applauded, and she vowed that any request I might 
make oonsistent with her honor, she would grant if it were in 
her last hour. 

The Infantry of Qonsalvo de Cordova made its mark in that 
savage war, and won for its chief much honor; also for some 
of its “ Captains of Fifties,” more than ono of whom was there 
trained for victory and renown in lands whicli were then un- 
dreamed of, save by that white-haired giant, who, witliout helm 
or salade, out his way with a huge two-handed blade into the 
midst of tlie turbaned throng, which made a stand about the 
Holy Fountain, in the Orchard of Baza. But for Gonsolvo’s 
Infantry there had been an end then and there of all attempt 
to reaoh the Ind by sailing westward. 

Some of the glory won by the new oorps shone by lefleotlou 
on the Adjutant of Infantry, but no one spoke his name or gave 
him other recognition. He was simply on upper servant in the 
military household of “the Prince of Cavaliers. " Yet I en- 
joyed the duty that devolved upon me, and not seeking nor 
expecting promotion or any personal ndvanoemont except tlie 
knighthood on whioh my heart had so long been set, I was con- 
tent to do my duty without regard to oonsequenoos. This was 
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rU Uie easier from the fact lihat though 1 did everything and 
suggested many things, all was in Gonaaivo de Cordova’s name, 
and I acted oiily ns his instrument. The position was exactly 
fitted both to my temper and preparation. It was half olerical, 
which suited my studious habits, yet of a character requiring 
administrative ability as well os giving eoope for that sort of 
military Iciiowledge whioh is gathered from heaiiug battles and 
sieges, aims and armies, famiUaily diseusaed by thrao who liave 
not only borne arms but exercised high command. Tliis I say, 
not to praise myself, but because the memory of that time brings 
bach a proud ^y when Gonsolvo do Cordova publicly acknowl- 
edged the indebtedness of his fame to my eSloieney. 

Nevertheless, tliaie was one who had not forgotten Bel 
Forro. lUding at eventide across the plain that lay without 
the walls of Granada after service in the conquered city had 
become monotonous, I spohe to one whom I overtook, some- 
what bitterly of the wrongs imposed upon tho subjugated peo- 
ple and the rapacity of the Holy Office, who, when the war 
against the Moors was over, began at onoe the spoliation of the 
Jews to dll the depleted treasury. As if shaped out of the 
gathering mist, an unshod mule came softly over the white 
duet to my aide, and a voice I shall never forget, exclaimed in 
cold, harsh tones : ~ 

^^Wlio art thou that speakest thus lightly of the Kight 
Hand of God ? ” 

** And who art thou that makest such demand of a soldier 
of tlieir Majesties ? ” 

**Men 0 ^ mo the * Pillar of Fire,”* was the oalm, exultant 
reply. 

“ God have mercy 1 ” shouted my oomponion. ** Torque- 
mada! ” Tberonpon he put spurs to his horse and fled. I never 
saw him more. As he had spoken quite as harshly as I, he had 
equfd reason to fear. I did not attempt to fly ; not beoauso 1 
did not fear, for I felt a chill as of death creep down my back 
under my armor, tliough It was midsummer and the breath of 
the south wind was stifling. But 1 knew it was useless to try 
to osoape from one who had ten thousand eyes and ears at his 
oommand in Spain, and who held Sing and Queen in mortal 
terror of his wrath. Only guile oould serve, and of this there 
was little hope. Even then a dull flame just visible to the 
right of the road we traveled, showed whore another viotim, 
delivered up to the civil authorities,” had expired in the 
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flames of the Quomadevo, 'wbioh ^as set tip without the oity, 
almost before the cross had been reared witliin it. 

is thy name?” asked the Chief Inquiaitor» sternly, 

**In truth, Holy Father,” I answered, “my words were but 
lightly spoken. A soldier abhors bloodshed except by the 
Bwcrd and in open strife.” 

“ The Holy Office sheds no man’s blood. The Holy Word 
declares an unqualifled curse against every one by whom man’s 
blood is shed : *by man shall his blood be sh^.’ It is not 
seemly that the seivanta of the Most High should be exposed 
to this anathema, in their efforts to rid the world of error and 
unbelief. In all that they do, therefore, care is taken to shed 
no drop of blood, even of the unworthiest while probing his 
soul for sin and compelling assent to the truths he hates. 
Even when found incorrigible, the sentence of desti'uction is 
never executed by the agents of the Holy Office, but clothed in 
the garb of tlic impeuiteut, the unhappy one against whom 
eternal doom is pronounced, ihrough the faithfulness of their 
Oatholio Majesties, is executed by the civil authorities by burn* 
ing only j in order that even by implioation no drop of blood 
may be slied by our action.” 

“ X doubt not thou art right. Holy Father $ I am no casuist 
and shall willingly do penance for my words.” 

“ Aye, thou shidt do penance, of that be assured } but thou 
wert not so modest about tliy casuistic skill a little time ago, 
methinka. What is thy name? ” 

“ Men call me Bel Forro,” I answered as calmly as I could. 

But now it was my listener’s turn to show surprise. 

“ Del Forio \ The Duke of Medina Sidonia’s Captain 1 ” he 
exclaimed. “ Where hast thou hid thyself so long? ” 

“In truth, Holy Father,” I answered, ‘‘you must not blame 
a soldier if you And him not, because he is in the fi'ont of battle 
rather tlian with tliem that chant the victory.” 

“But tliou migUteet have heard the King’s trumpets I 
JCuowest thou not that for a year proolamation hath been 
made for thee in every camp and a reward offered for him that 
should And thee dead or alive I That every Familial’ in Spain 
hath special order to seize thee and bring thee befoi’e ^eir 
Majesties without delay or intervention \ God and Saint Domi- 
nie be praised for this good fortune I Come thou with me, my 
son I " 

He reaohed out his hand to take my rein, but the bridle of 
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Achmet’s son was far beyond his reach before he oouid toucli 
it with a finger. Bre he could recover, my sword was out and 
though I would not turn its point against a man of hia CEdling, 
1 thought it no harm to send it into the neck of his mule just 
where the jointure Leaves tlm marrow exposed, whereby the 
good Father was suddenly rolled in the dust. 

” Good-by, Holy Father 1 ** I shouted as I spurred away. 

It will bo more than two years ere thou seest me again I ” 
Stop I Stop 1 ” he oried. **Tliou kuoweat not what thou 
art fleeing from \ I will forgive thy sacrilege and impiety I — 
1 will absolve thy offense, if thou wilt but wait and hear me I ** 
Aohmet’s hoof strokes drowned his voice as we fled away 
into the darkness. 


PACK CLOUDS AWAY. 

Bt THOMAS ESYWOOD. 

(Prom *<Tlie Baps otLuoreoe,**) 

Pack douds away, and welcome day, 
With night we banish soitotvi 
S weet air blow soft, mount lark aloft, 

To give my love good morrow. 

Wtugfi from the wind, to please her mind, 
Notes from the Imrk I'll borrow} 

Bird prune thy wing, nightingale sing} 
To give my love good morrow. 

To giv.e my love good morrow, 

Notes from thorn ell I'll borrow. 


Wake from thy nest^ robin redbreast, 
Sing birds in every furrow; 

And from each bill, let music shrill, 
Give my fair love good morrow. 
Blackbird and thrush, in every bush, 
Stare, linnet, and cock sparrow ; 
You pretty elves, amongst yourselves, 
Sing my fair love good morrow. 

To give my love good morrow, 

Sing birds in every funw. 
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THE DEFEAT OF THE ARMADA. 

Bv CHiUlLSa RIKQ3LEY. 

(Jvom *' Westward Ho I”) 

[Cni.nr.Bfl KiiroBT.sY, English oloigynian, uoTolUt, and mlaoellaneoas writer, 
was bom at Heine vloarage, Dartmoor, Jane 12, 1810. He toolc Ills degree of 
13. A. (164^ at MftgdiUen OoHego, Cambridge, with bonore In olaealoa and matlie- 
matics, ana two yeom later beoame motor of Evetsley In Hfonpablre, where 
he resided through Hie, He was professor of modem history at Cambridge 
from 1660 until 1 800, when ho hecama canon of Chestor, and subaequenUy (1878) 
of Westminster. Ho mode his mavlc wltii the *<6ahit*s Tragedy,’* a motrloiU 
drama; and added to Ills roputatlon wlUi ** Yeast” and “Alton Loeko,” novels 
dealing with soolal problems; and the hlstoricRl romances “Hypatia,” “ WcBt> 
ward Ho I ” and. “ Hei-eward the Walm.” Other works are ; “ Olauoufl,” “ The 
Heroes,” “ The Water Babies,” “Two Years Ago,” “Prose Idylls.” In com- 
pany with Dr. Maurloa and olliors Eloffiloy devoted much attention to tlie 
am^orotlon of the condition of the working olasses, and to their efforts may 
be traced the formation of aoOperative assoolatlons. Klngdey died at Evorsloy, 
January 83, 1876.] 

Ih tlio meAn while, rumot* fiew thousand-touguod through 
tlie lengtli and breadth of tho land j of vast preiiaratione going 
on in Spain and Italy ; of timber felled long before for some 
such purpose, brought down to the sea, and sawed out for ship- 
building } of casting of cannon, and drilling of soldiers ; of 
ships iu hundreds ooUeotiug at Lisbon i of a oruaade preached 
hy Pope Sixtus the Fifth, who hod bestowed the kingdom of 
England on ths Spaniard, to be enjoyed by him as vassal tribu- 
tary to Rome ; of a million of g^d to be paid by tlie popo, 
one half down at once, the other half when London was taken } 
of Cardinal Allen writing and printing busily in the Nether- 
lands, colling on all good Englishmen to carry out, by rebelling 
against Elizabeth, the Bull of Sixtus the Fiftli, said (I blush 
to repeat it) to have been dictated by the Holy Ghost; of 
Inquisitors getting ready fetters and devil’s engines of oil 
sorts; of princes and noblemen, Hookiug from all quarters, 
gentlemen selling their private estates to dt out ships; how 
the PrinoQ of Mellto, the Marquess of Butgiave, Vespasian 
Gonzago, John Mediois, Aniadas of Savoy, in short, the ille- 
glUmate sons of all the southern princes, having no lauds of 
their own, were coming to find that necessary of lifo in this 
pleasant little wheat gE^en. Nay, the Duke of Medina Sido- 
nia had already engaged Mount Edgeoombe for himself, ns tlie 
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fairest jewel of the south j which when good old Sir Richard 
Edgecombe heard, ho observed quietly, that in 1655 he had the 
pleasure of rooeiving at his table at one time the admirals of 
England, Spain, and tlie Netherlands, and therefore had expe- 
rionoe in entertaining Dons $ and made preparations for the 
visit by filling his collars with gunpowder, with a view to a 
housewarming and feu de jeie on the oocosion. But as old 
Fuller says, ^^Tho bear was not yet hilled, and Medina Sidonia 
might have oatolied a great cold, had he no other clothes to 
wear tlian the shin tliereof.** 

So flew rumor, false and true, till poor John BulVs wits 
were welbnigh turned: but to tJie very last, after his lazy 
fasluon, ho persuaded himsdf that it would all oome right 
somehow \ tliat it was too groat news to be true ; that if it 
was true, Hie expedition was only meant for the Netherlands ; 
and, in short, sat quietly over his beef and beer for many a 
day after the French king bad sent him fair warning, and the 
queen, the ministry, and the admirals had been assuring him 
again and again that be, and not the Dutchman, was the des- 
tined prey of this great flight ol ravenous birds. 

At last tlie Spaniard, in orte that there should be no mis- 
take about the matter, kindly printed a complete bill of the 
play, to bo seen still In Von Meteran, for tlie ooinfort of all 
true Catholics, and confusion of all pestilent heretics ; whiob 
dooument, of oourso, the seminary priests used to onforoe the 
duty of helping tlio invaders, and the certainty of their suo- 
oossj and from their hands it soon passed into those of the 
devout ladies, who were not very likely to keep it to them- 
selves; till John Bull himself found his daughters buzzing over 
it with very polo faces (as young ladies well might who had no 
wish to follow the fate of the damsels of Antwerp), aiid oon- 
desoouding to run his eye through it, discovered, what oR the 
rest of Europe liod known for months post, that he was in a 
very great sorapo. 

Well it ^vaa for England tlien, that her Tudor sovereigns 
had compelled every man (though they kept up no standing 
army) to be a trained soldier. Well it was that Elizabeth, 
oven in those dangerous days of intrigue and rebellion, had 
trusted her people enough, not only to leave . them their 
weapons, but (what we forsooth, in . these more “ free ” end 
“ liberal days dare not do) to teaoh them how to use them. 
Well it was, that by oareful legislation for the oomfort and eiu- 
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ployment of “ the masses ” (term then, thank God, unknown), 
she had both won theiv hearts, and kept their bodies in fighting 
order* Well it was tliat, acting as fully as Napoleon did on 
la carrieve ouverte aux talene,** ehe had raised to the highest 
post in her oounoile, hor army, and her navy, men of hueiness, 
who had not been ashamed to buy and sell as merchants and 
adveuturers, Well for England, in a word, that Elizabetli had 
pursued for thirty j^ors a very different course from that which 
we have been pui'suing for the last tliu'ty, with one ezoeption, 
namely^ the leaving as much as possible to private enterprise. 

There we have copied her : would to Heaven that we had 
in some other matters I It is the fashion now to call her a 
despot : but unless every monaroh is to be branded with that 
epithet whose power is not as oiroumsoribed as Queen Victoria’s 
is now, we ought rather to call her the most popular eoyoreign, 
obeyed of their own free ^vill by the freest subjects which Eng- 
land has ever seen ] confess the Armada fight to have been as 
great a moral triumph as it was a political one ; and (now that 
out late boosting is a little silenced by Orimean disasters) in- 
quire whether wo have not something to learn from those old 
Tudor times, as to how to choose officials, how to train a people, 
and how to defend a country* . * . 

There was a loud hurried knocking, and in another minute 
a serving man hurried in with a letter. 

This to Captain Amyas Leigh with haste, hostel ” 

It was Sir Kioliord’s hand. Amyas tpre it open | and “ a 
loud laugh laughed he.” 

^^The Armada is oomiug! My wish has come true, 
mother I ” 

“ God help us, it has I Show me the letter.” 

It was a hurried scrawl. 

Bb. GonaoBf^Walsinghain sends word that the sailed 
from Lisbon to the Groyne the 18. of May. Wo know no more, 
but liave commandment to stay the ships. Come down, dear lad, 
and give us counsel ^ and may Lord help His Church in tliis 
groat strait. 

Your loving godfather, It. G. 

Forgive me, mother, mother, once for all ! ” cried Amyas, 
throwing his arms round her neck. 

have nothing to forgive, my son, my sonl And shall 1 
lose thee, also ? ” 
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If 1 be killed) you will have two inaHyrs of your blood, 
motUer I ’* 

Mrs. Leigh bowed her head, and was silent. Amyas caught 
lip hia hat and sword, and darted forth toward Bideford. . . . 

At last upon the twenty-fii^at of June, the clank of the 
capstans rang merrily across the flats, and amid prayers and 
blessings, fortli sailed that gallant squadion over the bar, to 
play their part in Britain’s Salamis. 

Thu Gbeas Aukiada. 

And now began that great sea fight. 

“ The Lord High Admiiall of England, sending a pinnace 
before, called the * Defiance,* denounoed war by discharging 
her ordnance ; and presently approaching within musquetshot, 
with much thundering out of his own ship, called l^e ^Ark- 
royall* (alias the < Triumph’), first set upon the admirall’s as 
he thought, of the Spaniards (but It was Alfonso do Leon’s 
ship). Soon after, Drake, Hawkins, and Erobiaher played 
stoutly with their orduanoe on hindmost squadron, wliich 
was commanded by Heoalde.** The Spaniards soon disoover 
the superior '^nixnlfieneBS of the English ships ” ; and Reo^de’s 
squadron, finding that they ore getting more than they give in 
spite of his endeavors, hurry forward to join the rest of the 
fleet. Medina the Admiral, finding his aliips scattering fast, 
gathers them into a half-moon; and Hie Armada tries to keep 
solemn way forward, like a stately herd of buffaloes, who 
march on across the prairie, disdaining to notice the wolves 
whioli snarl around their track. But in vain. These are no 
wolves, but cunning hunters, swiftly horsed and keenly oi'med, 
and who will ** shamefully shuffle ** (to use Drake’s own expres- 
sion) that vnst herd from the lAza^ to Portland, from Port- 
land to Calais Roads ; and who, even in this short two hours’ 
fight, have made many a Spaniard question the boasted invin- 
oibleness of this Armada. 

One of the four great gaHeasses is already riddled with shot^ 
to the great disarrangement of her ** pulpits, ohapels,” and friars 
therein assistant. The fleet has to close round her,^or Drake 
and Hawldns will mnlc her; in effecting which maneuver, the 
“prinoipal galleon of Seville,** in which are Pedro de Valdez 
and a host of blue-blooded Dons, runs foul of her neighbor, 
carries away her foremast, and is, in spite of Spanish chivalry 
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left to lier fate. This does not look like vlotoiy, certainly, 
But courage ! tliougli Vctldea be left bobind, ** our Lady," cuid 
the aaints, and the Bull Coeiia Domini (diotated by one whom I 
dare not name here) are with them still, and it were blasphe- 
mous to doubt. But in the while, if they have fared no 
better tlmn this against a third of the Plymouth fleet, liow will 
they fare when thoso forty belated ships, whioli are already 
whitening the blue between them and the Mewstone, enter the 
scene to play their part ? 

So ends tlie flrat day; not an English sliip, hardly a man, is 
hurt. It lias destroyed forever, in English minds, the prestige 
of hoostfal Spain. It lias juatifled utterly the polioy which the 
good Lord Howard had adopted by Baleigh’s and Drake’s ad- 
vice, of keeping up a running flght, instead of “ olapping ships 
together wiUiout consideration,” in which case, says llalelgh, 
“ he liad been lost, if ho had not been better advised than a 
great many malignant fools wore, who found fault with his 
demeanor.” 

Be tliat as it may, so ends the first day, in whioh Amyas 
and tlio other Bidefoid shixis have been right busy for two 
hours, Imooking holes in a huge galleon, whioh oanies on her 
poop a maiden with a wheel, and bears the name of ” Sta. Catha- 
riua.” She had a coat of arms on the flag at her sprit, probably 
those of the oommandaut of soldiers ; but they were shot away 
early in. the fight, so Amyas caiuiot tell whether they were De 
Soto’s or not. Nevertlieless, there is plenty of time for private 
revenge j and Amyas, oolled oif at last by the Admiral’s signal, 
goes to bed and sleeps soundly. 

But ere lio has been in his hammock an hour, he is awakened 
by Gary’s comiug down to ask for orders. 

« We wore to follow Drake’s lantern, Amyas } hut where it 
is, X can’t see, unless ho has been tokon up aloft there among 
the stars for a new Drakium Sidus.’* 

Amyas turned out grumbling : but no lantern is to be seen » 
only a sudden explosion and a great Are on board some Span- 
iard, which is gradually got under, while they have to lie-to the 
whole night long, with nearly the whole fleet. 

The next morning fluds them off Torbay i and Amyas is 
hailed by a pinnace, bringing a letter from Drake, wliioli (sav- 
ing the spelling, which was somowhat arbitrary, like most men’s 
in those days) ran somewhat thus : — 
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Dicau Lap, — I have beon woolgatheriug oil night after flvs 
great buUcs, whioh the Fixiea transfigured overnight into galloons, 
and this morning again into German merohantmen. I let l^em go 
'vvith my blessing j and coming fell in (God be thanked 1) with 
Yaldoz^ great galleon; and in it good booty, whioli the Dons his fel- 
lows hod left behind, like faithful and valiant comrades, and the 
Lord Howard had let alip past him, thinking her deserted by her 
oiew. 1 have sent to Dartmouth a mght of noblemen and gentlemen, 
luaybe a lialf-hundiedj and Valdez hiinself, who when I sent my 
pinnace aboard must needs stand on his punotilios, and propound 
conditions. I answered him, I had no time to tell witii him ; if he 
would needs die, then 1 was the very man for him ; if he would live, 
then, buena quero. He sends again, boasting ihat he was Don Pedro 
Valdez, and &at it stood not with Hs honor, and that of the Dons in 
his oompany. I replied, that for my part, 1 was Francis Drake, and 
iny matches burning. 'Whereon he finds in my name sbIts for the 
wounds of his own, and comes aboard kissing my flsi^ with Spanish 
lies of holding himself fortunate tliat he had fallen into the hands of 
fortunate Drake, and much more, which he might have kept to oool 
his porridge. Bub I have much news from him (for be is a leaky 
tub) ) and among others, this, tliat yonr Don Gazroan is aboard of 
the <^Sta. Gathaiina," commandant of her soldiery, and has his arms 
flying at her sprit, beside ^Sta. Catbarina^’ at the poop, whioh is a 
maiden with a wheel, and is a lofty built ship of 3 tier of ordnance, 
from whioh God preserve you, and send you like luok with 

Yonr deore Friend and Admirsll. 

F. Dhakb. 

She sails in the squadron of Becalde. The Armada was 
minded to smoke us out of Plymouth; and God^s grace it was they 
tried it not: but theiT orders from borne axe too sfxait, and so the 
slaves fight like a bull in a tetlier, no farther than their rope, find- 
ing thus the devil a hard master, os do most in the end. They oui- 
not compass our quick handling md tacking, and take us for very 
witches. So far so good, and better to come. You and 1 know the 
lengG^ of theii foot of old. Time and light will kill any hare, and 
they will find it a long way from Start to Dunkirk. 

><The Admiral is in a giaoious humor, Leigb, to hayeyouch- 
safed you so long n letter.” 

“ * St. Cathariuo ! ’ why, that was the galleon we hammered 
oU yesterday 1 ” said Amyas, stamping on the deok. 

Of course it was. Well, we shall find her again, doubt not. 
That cunning old Drake I how he has contrived to line his own 
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pocketSt even tliough ho had to keep tlie whole fleet waiting 
for him.” 

**He hae given the Loi'd High Admiral the dor^ at oU 
events.” 

'*Loid Howard is too high-hearted to atop and plunder^ 
Papist though he ia, Amyas.” 

Amyoa answered by a growl> for he woraliiped Drake, and 
was not too just to Papists. 

The fleet did not And Lord Howard till nightfall i he and 
Lord Sheffield had been holding on steadfastly the whole night 
after tlie Spanieh lanterns, with two aliips only. At least there 
was no doubt now of the loyalty of English Roman Gailiolios, 
and, indeed, throughout the fight, Uye Howards showed (as if 
to wipe out the slurs whioh h^ been oast on tlioir loyalty by 
fanatics^ a desperate oonrage, whioli might have thrust less 
prudent men into destruoticn, but led them only to victory. 
Soon a large Spaniard drifts by* deserted and partly burnt. 
Some of the men ore for leaving their places to board her ; but 
Amyas stoutly refuses. He has ** oome ont to fight, and not to 
plunder ; so let tlio nearest ship to her have her luok without 
grudging.” They pass on, and the men pull long faces when 
they see the galleon snapped up by their next neighbor* and 
towed off to Weymouth* where sho proves to bo the ship of 
Miguel d’Oquenda, the Yioe AdmM, whioh they saw lost 
night, tdl but blown up by some desperate Ketherland gunner, 
who* being misused,” was minded to pay off old scores on his 
tyrants. 

And so ends the second day; wliile the Portland rises 
higher and olearer every hour. The next morning finds them 
off the islond. Will they try Portsmouth, though they have 
spared Plymouth? The wind has shifted to the north, and 
blowod clear and oool off tlie white-walled downs of Weymoutli 
Bay. The Spaniards turn and face the English. Tlioy must 
mean to stand off and on until the wind shall change, and then 
to try for the Keedles. At least, they shall have some work 
to do before they round Furbeok Isle. 

The English go to the westward again ; but it is only to 
return on the opposite tack ; and now begin a series of maneu- 
vers, eaoh fleet trying to get the wind of tlio other ; but the 
struggle does not last long, and ere noon tho English fleet havo 
slipped close-hauled between the Armada and tlie land, and arc 
coming down upon tliem right before the wind* 
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And now begins a fight most fleroe and fell. "And fight 
they did confusedly, and \nth variable fortunes ; while, on the 
one hand, the English manfully rescued the ships of London, 
which wore hemmed in by the Spaniards ; and, on the other side, 
the Spaniards os stoutly delivered Eeoalde being in danger.** 
Never was heard such thundering of ordnance on both sides, 
which notwitlistandiug from the Spaniards flew for the most 
part over the English without harm. Only Cook, an English* 
man” (whom Friuoe claims, I hope rightfully, as a worthy of 
Devon), " died with honor in the midst of the enemies in a 
small ship of his. For the English ships, being far tlie lesser, 
cliai’ged the enemy with marvelous exility ; and having dis* 
charged their broadsides, flew forth presently into the deep, and 
leveled their shot directly, without missing, at those great 
and unwieldy Spanish ships.** "This was the most furious 
and bloody skirmish of all ’* (though ending only, it seems, in 
the capture of a great Venetian and some small craft), " in 
which the Lord Admiral, fighting amidst his enemies* fleet, and 
seeing one of his captains afar off (Fenner by name, he who 
fought the seven Fortugals at the Azores), cried, ' 0 George, 
what doest thou ? Wilt thou now frustrate my hope and 
opinion conceived of thee? Wilt thou forsake me now?’ 
With which words he, being enfiamed, approached, and did tlie 
port of a most valiant captains ** as, indeed, did all the rest. 

Night falls upon the floating voloaiio ; and morning finds 
them for past Purheok, with ^le white peak of Freshwater 
ahead s and pouring out past the Needles, ship after ship, to 
join the gallant ohase. For now from all havens, in vessels 
fitted out at their own expense, flook the ohivalry of England s 
the Lords Oxford, Northumberland, and Ciimberlaud, Fallavioin, 
Brooke, Carew, Raleigh and Blunt, and many another honor- 
able name, " as to a set field, where immortal fame and honor 
was to be attained.” Spain has ataked her ohivalry in that 
mighiy oast ; not a noble house of Arragon or Castile but has 
lent a brother or a son — and shall mourn the loss of one j and 
England’s gentlemen will measure their strength once for all 
against the oavaliera of Spain. Lord Howard has sent forward 
light craft into Portsmouth for ammunition : but they will 
scarce return to-night, for the wind falls dead, and all , the 
evening tlie two fleets drift helpless with the tide, and shout 
idle defiance at oaoh other wi& trumpet, fife, and drum. 

The sun goes down uxiou a glassy sea, and rises on a glassy 
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saa again. But wliat day is thia ? Tho twenty-fifth) St. James’ 
dayi sacred to tlie patron saint of Spain. Shall nothing be at- 
tempted in hie honor by those whose forefathers have so often 
seen him with their bodily eyes, oharging in their van upon his 
snow-white steed, and soattering Paynima with c^estial lance? 
He might have sent them, oertoinly, a favoring breeze ; perhaps 
ho only means to try their faith ; at least tho galleys shall at- 
tach i and in their van three of ^e great gaUeaeses (the fourth 
lies half crippled among tlie fleet) thrash the sea to foam with 
three hundred oars apiece | and see, not St. James leading them 
to victory, but Lord Howard's “ Triumph,” his brother’s ** Lion,” 
Southwell's ” Blizabeth Jones,” Lord Sheffield's “Bear,” Barker's 
“Victory,” and (jeorgePenner'a “ Leicester, ** towed stonily out, 
to meet them with such salvos of chain shot, smashing oars, 
and outting rigging, that had not the wind sprung up again 
toward Aeon, and the Spanish fleet come up to rescue them, 
they had shared the fate of Valdez and tho Biseayon. And 
now the fight becomes general. Probisher beats down the 
Spanish A^niral'e mainmast ; and, attacked himself by Mexia 
and Beoalde, is resonod by Lord Howard { who, himself en- 
dangered in his turn, is rescued in his turn j ” wlflle after that 
day” (so siokened were they of tlie hinglish guunoi'y), ”uo 
galleass would adventure to %ht*’* 

And 80, with variable fortune, tho fight thunders on tho 
livelong afternoon, beneath tho viigin oliffis of Freshwater; 
while myriad sea fowl rise screaming up from every ledge, and 
spot witii their black wings the snow-white wall of chalk j and 
the lone sliepherd hurries down the slopes above to peer over 
the dizzy edge, and forgets tlie wheatear fluttering in his snare, 
while he gazes trembling upon glimpses of tall masts and gor- 
geous flags, piercing at times tlie league-broad veil of sulphur 
smoke which welters far below. 

So fares St. James’ day, os Baal's did on Carmel in old time ; 
“ Bitlier he is talking, or he is pursuing, or he is on a journey ; 
or peradventure he sleepetli, and must be awaked.” At least 
the only fire by which he 1 ms answered his votaries has been 
that of Buglish oannon; and the Armada, “gatliering itself 
into a rouudeV* will fight no more, but make the best of its 
way to Calais, where perhaps the Guises' faction may have a 
French force ready to assist them, and then to Dunkirk, to join 
with Parma and the groat flotilla of tho Netherlands. 

So on, before “ a fair Etesian gale," which follows clear and 
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bright out of the south*aouthwest» glide forward the two great 
fleets^ past Brighton Cliffs and Beaohy- Headt Hastings* and 
Dungeness. Is it a battle or a triumph ? For by sea Lord 
Howard* instead of fighting* is rewarding; and after Lord 
Thomas Howard* Lord Sheffield* Townsend* and Frobisher 
have received at his hands that knighthood which was then 
more honorable than a peerage* old Admiral Hawkins kneels 
and rises np Sir John* and shaking liis shoulders after tlie acco> 
lade, observes to the representative of majesty* that his **old 
woman will hardly know herself again, when folks call her My 
Lady.” 

And meauwliilo the oliffs are lined with pUcemen and mim- 
keteers* and by every countryman and groom who can bear 
arms* led by their squires and sheriffs* marching eastward as 
fast as their weapons let them* towards tlie Dover shore. And 
not with them alone. From many a mile inland come down 
women and children, and aged folk in wagons* to join their 
feeble shouts* and prayers which are not feeble* to tiiat great 
cry of mingled faith and fear which aaoends to the throne of 
Ood from tiie spectators of Britain's Salamis. 

Let them pray on. The danger is not over yet, though 
Lord Howard has had news from Kewhaven that the Guises 
will not stir against England, and Seymo-or and Winter have 
loft thfiir post of observation on the Flemish tiiores, to make up 
the number of the fleet to a hundred and forty sail — largei’* 
slightly* than that of the Spanish fleet, but of not more than 
haU the tonnage* or one tiiird tiie number of men. The Span- 
iards are dispirited and battered* but unbroken still ; and as 
they tilde to tbtir anchorage in Calais Hoads on tlie Saturday 
evening of that moat memorable week* all prudent men know 
well timt England’s hour is come* and that the bells which will 
call all Christendom to ohurch upon the* morrow mom will be 
either tlie death knell ot the triumplial peal of the Reformed 
faith throughout the world. 

A solemn day that Sabbath must have been in country and 
in town. And many a light-hearted ooward, doubtless* who 
had Booffed (as many did) at the notion of the Armada’s com- 
ing, beoauae ho dare not face the thought, gave himself up to 
abjeot fear* as he now plainly saw and beard that of wliioh 
before he would not be persuaded.” A many a brave man, 
too, as ho knelt beside his wife and daughters, felt his heart 
to the very pavement, at the thought of what those be- 
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loyed ones might he enduving a few short days heuoe, from a 
profligate and fanatical soldiery, or from the more deliberate 
flendishness of the Inquisition. The massaore of St. Bartholo* 
mew, the fires of Smithfleld, the immolation of the Moors, the 
extermination of the West Indians, the fantastic horrors of the 
Piedmontese persecution, which make unreadable the too truth- 
ful pages of Morlaud, — these were the specters, which, not os 
now, dim and distant through the mist of centuries, but recent, 
bleeding from still gaping wounds, flitted before the eyes of 
eyeiy Englishman, and filled hm brain and heart with fire. 

He knew full well the fate in store for liim and hie. One 
false step, and the unspeakable doom which, not two genera- 
tions afterwards, befell tlie Lutherans of Madgeburg, would 
have befallen every town from London to Carlisle. All knew 
the hazard, as they prayed ihat day, and many a day before 
and after, throughout England and the Netherlands. And 
none knew it better than She who woe the guiding spirit of tliat 
devoted land, and the especial mark of the invader’s fury ^ and 
who, by some Divine inspiration (os men then not unwisely 
held), devised herself the daring stroke which was to anticipate 
the coming blow. 

But where is Amyas Leigh all this while? Day after day 
he has been seeking &e Sta. Catharina ** in the thickest of the 
press, and cannot come at her, cannot even hear of her { one 
moment he dreads that she has snnk by night, and balked him 
of his prey j tlio next, that slie has repaired her damages, and 
will escape him after all. He is moody, discontented, restless, 
even (for the first time in his life) peevish with his men. He 
can talk of nothing but Don Guzman ; lie can find no better 
employment, at every spare moment, than taking his sword out 
of tl\e sheath, omd handliug it, fondling it, talking to it even, 
bidding it not to fail him in the day of vengeance. At lost, 
he has sent to Squire, the Armorer, for a whetstone, and, half 
ashamed of his own folly, whets and polishes it in by-corners, 
muttering to himself. That one fixed thought of selfish ^’en- 
geanoo has possessed his whole mind { he forgets England’s 
present need, her past triumph, his own safety, everything but 
his brother’s blood. And yet this is the day for^whioh he lias 
been longing ever slnoe he brought home that magio horn os a 
fifteen-years boy ; the day when he should find himself face to 
face with an invader, and that invader Antichrist himself. He 
has believed for years with Drake, Hawkins, Grenvile, and 
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Raleigh, that he -waa called and sent into the world only to fight 
the Spaniaid : and he is fighting him new, in such a cause, for 
suoh a stake, within such battle lists as he will never see again : 
and yet he is not content $ and while throughout that g^ant 
fleet, whole orews are receiving the Communion side by side, and 
rising with cheerful faces to shake hands, and to rejoice that 
they are sharers in Britdn's Salamis, Amyas turns away from 
the holy deraentS4 

“I cannot communicate, Sir John. Charity with all men? 
I hate, if ever man hated on earth.** 

** You hate the Lord's foes only, Captain Leigh.*’ 

“Ko, Jack, I hate my own as well.” 

“But no one in the fleet, sir?” 

“Don't try to put me off with the same Jesuit's quibble 
whioh that fedse knave Parson Fletcher invented for one of 
Doughty's men, to drug his conscienoe wiihal when he was 
plotting against his own admiral. No, Jack, I hate one of 
whom you know ; and somehow that haired of him keeps me 
from loving any human being. I am in love and charity with 
no man, Sir John Biimblecomhe-^not oven with youl Co 
your ways in God's name, sir 1 and leave mo and the devil 
alone together, or you'll find my words are true.” 

Jack departed with a sigh, and while the crew were receiv- 
ing the Gommuniou on deck, Amyas sat below in the cabin 
sharpening his sword, and after it oolled for a boat tmd went 
on hoard Drake's ship to ask news of the “ Sta. Catharina,” and 
listened scowling to the loud chants and tinkling beUs whidh 
came aorou the water from - the Spanish fleet. At last Drake 
was sammooed by the Lord Admiral, and returned with a 
secret commission which ought to bear fruit that night i and 
Amyas, who hod gone with Mm, helped him till nightfall, and 
then returned to his own ship ns Sir Amyas Leigh, Knight, to 
the joy and glory of every soul on board except his moody self. 

So there, the livelong summer Sabbath day before the litQe 
high-waUed town and flie long range of yellow sand hills, lie 
those two mighty armaments, scowling at each other, hardly 
out of gunshot. Messenger after messenger is hurrying to- 
wards Bruges to the Duke of Parma, for light oraft whioh can 
follow these nimble English somewhat better than their own 
floating oastles i and above ell, entreating him to put to sea at 
once with all his force. The duke is not with his forces at 
Dunkirk, but on the future field of Waterloo, paying his devo- 
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tions to St. of Halle in Hainault, in order to make all 
sure in his Pantheon, and already sees in visions of the night 
that gentle-souled and pure>Upped aaiut, Cardinal Allen, plao* 
ing tlie orown of England on his head. He returns for answer 
first, that his victual is not ready ; next* that his Dutch sailors, 
who have been kept at their post for many a week at the 
sword’s point, have run away like water; and thirdly, that 
over and above all he oannot come, so “ strangely provided of 
great ordnance and musketeers** are those five and tliirty Dutch 
ships, in which round-sterned and siuhborn-hearted heretics 
watch, nice terriers at a rat’s hole, the entranoe of Kieuport 
and Dunkirk. Having insured the private patronage of St. 
Mary of Halle, he will return to-morrow to malce experience 
of its effects : but only here across the flats of Dixmude the 
thunder of the fleets, and at Dunkirk the open curses of his 
offioers. For while he has been praying and nothing moro, the 
English have been prayhig, and something more ; and oil that 
is left for the Prinoe of Parma is, to hang a few purveyors, as 
peooe offerings to his sulking army, and then “ ohnie,’* as Drake 
says of him, **Uke a bear robbed of her whelps.*^ 

For Lord Henry Seymour has brought Lord Howard a 
letter of command &Qm EUzaheth’a self ; and Drake boa been 
carrying it out so busily all that Sunday long, that by two 
o’clock on the Monday morning, eight fire ships “ besmeared 
with wildfire, brimstone, pitoh, and resin, and all their ord» 
nance charged with bullets and with stones,” are stealing down 
the wind straight for the Spanish fleet, guided by two valiant 
men of Devon, Toung and Prowse. (Let their names live long 
in the land 1) The ships are fired, the men of Devon steal 
bade, and in a moment more the heaven is red with glare from 
Dover Cliffs to Gravelines Tower ; and weary-hearted Belgian 
boors far away inland, plundered and dragooned for many a 
hideous year, leap from their beds, and fancy (and not so far 
wrongly either) that the day of judgment is come at lost, to 
end their woes, and hurl down vengeonoe on tlieir tyrants. 

And then breaks forth one of those disgraceful panics 
which so often follow overweening presumption ; and shrieks, 
oaths, prayers, and reproaches make night hideous* There 
ore those too on board who recollect well enough Jenebelli’s 
fire ships at Antwerp three years before, and the wreck which 
they made of Parma’s bridge across the Scheldt* If these 
should be like them I And outting all cables, hoisting any 
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sailSi the Inyinoible Armada goes lumbering wildly out to seS) 
every ship foul of her neighbor. 

The largest of the four gelleasses loses her rudder, and 
drifts helpless to and fro, hindering and oonfusing. The 
Duke, having (so the Spaniards say) weighed his anohoi de- 
liberately instead of leaving it behind him, runs in Again after 
a while, and fires a signal for return; but his truant sheep are 
deaf to the shepherd’s pipe, and swearing and praying by turns, 
he runs up Channel towards Gravalines, piolcing np stragglers 
on his way, who are struggling as they beat can among the flats 
and shallows ; but Drake and Fenner have arrived as soon as 
he. When Monday’s sun ri^ on the quaint old castle and 
muddy dikes of Gravelinea town, the thunder of the cannon 
reoommeuoes, and is not hashed till night. Drake can hang 
oooUy enough in the rear to plunder when he thinks fit ; but 
when the battle needs it, none can fight more fiercely, among 
the foremost ; and there is need now, if ever. That Armada 
must never be allowed to reform. If it does, its left wing may 
yet keep the English at bay, while its right drives off the block- 
ading Hollanders from Dunkirk port and sets Parma and his 
flotilla free to join them, and to sail in doubled strength across 
to the mouth o! Thames. 

So Drake has weighed anohor, and away up Channel with 
all his squadron, the moment that he saw the Spanish fleet 
oome up ; and with him Fenner burning to redeem the honor 
whloh, indeed, he had never lost; and ere Fenton, Beeston, 
Crosse, Hyman, and Lord Southwell oan join them, Hie Devon 
ships have been worrying the Spaniards for two full hours into | 
oonfuuon worse confounded. 

But what la that heavy firing behind Ihem ? Alas for the 
great galleass 1 She lies, like a huge stranded whole, upon 
Hie sands where now stands Calais pier; and Amyas Preston, 
the future hero of La Guayra, is pounding her into submission, 
while a fleet of hoys and drumblers look on and help, os jackals 
might the lion. 

Soon, on the southwest horizon, loom up larger and larger 
two mighty ships, and behind them sail on sail. As they neai 
a shout greets the ** Triumph ’* and the Bear ’’ ; and on and 
in the Lord High Admiral glides stately into the thickest of 
the fight. 

True, we have still hut some three and twenty ships which 
can oope at all with some ninety of the Spaniards t but we have 
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dash, and daring, and the inspiration of utter need. Kow, or 
nerer, must the mighty atiuggie be ended. We worried them 
off Portland ; ^ve must rend them in pieces now ; and in rushes 
ship after ship, to smash her broadsides through and through 
the wooden oastles, ** sometimes not a pilce*B length asunder,** 
and then out again to reload, and give place meanwhile to 
another. The smaller are fighting with all sails set ; the few 
larger, who, onoe in, are careless about coming out agmn, fight 
wi& topsails loose, and their main and fore yards close down 
on deck, to prevent being boarded. The Duke, Oquenda, 
and Becalde, having with muol\ ado got dear of tlie shal- 
lows, bear the brunt of the fight to seaward ; but in voiu. The 
day goes against them more and more, as it runs on. Seymour 
and Winter have battered the great San Philip *’ into awreok ; 
her masts are gone by the board $ Pimentdll in tlve ** San 
Matthew *’ oomes up to take the mastiffs off the faiuting bull* 
and finds them fasten on him instead $ but the Evangelist,** 
though smaller, is stouter than tho Deacon,** and of all the 
shot poured into lum, not twenty ** laokt him thorough.** His 
masts are tottering j hut sink or strike he will not. 

** Go ahead; and pound his tough bide, Leigh,'* roars Drake 
off the poop of bis ship, while he hammers away at one of the 
great galleasses. “ What right has he to keep us all waiting ? ** 

Amyas slips in as best he oan between Drake and Winter i 
as he passes he shouts to lus ancient enemy : 

“ We are with you, sir 5 ell friends to-day I ’* and slipping 
round Winter's bows, he poura his broadside into those of the 
^San Matthew,** and then glides on to reload: but not to 
return. For not a pistol shot to leeward, worried by three or 
four small oraft, lies an immense galleon; and on her poop>^ 
con he believe his eyes for jqy? — tlie maiden and the wheel 
which he has sought so long t 

** There ho is 1 ’* shouts Amyas, springing to the starboard 
side of the sliip* The men, too, have already caught sight of 
that hated sign ; a olieor of fury bursts from every throat. 

** Steady, men 1 ” says Amyas, in a suppressed voice. *^Not 
a d\ot I Kdload, and be ready ; 1 must speak with him first; ** 
and sileut as the grave, amid the infernal din, the ** Vengeance ’* 
glides up to the Spaniard's quarter. 

** Don Guzman Maria Magdalena Sotomayor de Soto 1 ’* 
shouts Amyas from the mizzen 7 igging,loud and clear amid tho 
roar. 
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He not called in vain. Fearless and graoeful os ever, 
the tall, mail-olad figure of his foe leaps up upon the poop rail* 
ing, twenty feet above Amyas* head, and shouts through his 
visor : — 

At your servioe, sir I whosoever you may be.*’ 

A dozen muskets and arrows are leveled at him } but Amyas 
frowns them down. ** Ho man strikes him but I. Spare him, 
if you kill every other soul on board. Hon Guzman 1 I am 
Oaptain Sir Amyas Leigh; I proclaim you a traitor and a ray> 
isher, and ohoUenga you ouoe more to ungle combat, when and 
where yon will.” 

**You are welcome to oome on beard me, sir,” answers the 
Spaniard, in a clear, quiet tone; bringing with you this an- 
swer, that you lie in your thr(»t ; ” and lingering a moment 
out of bravado, to arrange bis scarf, he steps slowly down again 
behind the bulwarks. 

Ooward I ” shouts Amyas at the top of his voice. 

The Spaniard reappears instantly. “Why that name, 
Seilor, of all others?” asks he, in a oool, stern voice. 

“Beoause we call men cowards in England who leave their 
wives to be burnt idive by priests.” 

The moment the words had passed Amyas* Ups, he fdt that 
they were oruel and unjust. But it was too late to reoall 
them. The Spaniard started, olntohed his sword hilt, and 
then hissed ba^ through his closed visor: — 

“ For that word, sirrah, you hang at my yardarm, if St. 
Mary gives me grace.” 

“See that your halter be a silken one, then,” laughed 
Amyas, “for I am just dubbed knight.” And he stepped 
down as a storm of bullets rang through the rigging round 
his head ; the Spaniards are not as punctilious as lie. 

“ Fire ! ” His ordnance crash ^ough the stem-works of 
the Spaniard : and then he sails onward, while her balls go 
bumming harmlessly through his rigging. 

Half an hour has passed of wHd noise and fury ; three 
times has the “Vengeanoe,” as a dolphin might, Sailed clean 
TOimd and round the “ Sta. Gatharina,” pouring in broadside 
after broadside, till the guns are leaping to the deok beams with 
their own heai and the Spaniard's sides ere sUt and spotted 
in a hundred places. And yet, so high has been his fire in 
return, and so strong the deok defenses of the “ Vengeance,” 
that a few spars broken, and two or three men wounded 
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by masketry) are all her loss. But atill the Spaniard endures, 
magnldoent as ever \ it is the battle of the thresher and tl^e 
wh^e j the end is oertain, but the work is long. 

‘*Can I help you, Captain Leigh? asked Lord Henry 
Seymour, as he passes within oar*a length of him, to attack 
a ^p ahead. The * Ban. Matthew * has liad his dinner, and is 
gone on to Medina to ask for a digestive to it.” 

<*1 thank your Lordship: but this is my private quarrel, 
of whlob I spoke* But if your Lordship oould lend mo pow- 
der ” 

** Would that I oould t But so, I fear, says every other 
gentleman in the fleet.” 

A puff of wind dears away the sulphurous veil for a 
moment ; the sea is clear of ships towards the land ; the 
Spanish fleet ora moving {^ain up Channel, Medina bringing 
up the rear | only some two miles to their right hand, the vast 
hull of the ** San Philip ” is drifting up the shore with the tide, 
and somewhat nearer ^e “ San Matthew ” is hard at work at 
her pumps. They can see the white stream of water pouring 
down her side. 

** Go in, my Lord, and have the pair,” shouts Amyos. 

♦♦No, sir! Forward is a Seymour’s ory. We will leave 
them to pay tlie Fluahingers’ expenses,” and on went Lord 
Henry, and, on shore went the ** Son Philip ” at Osteiid, to be 
plundered by the Flushingers ; while the ** San Mattliew,” whose 
captain, on a hault courage,” bad refused to save himself and 
his gentlemen on board Medina’s ship, went blundering miser- 
ably into tlie hungry mouths of Captain Peter Vanderduess and 
four other valiant Dutolimen, who, like prudent men of Hol- 
land, contrived to keep the galleon afloat till they had emptied 
her, and then “hung up her banner in the great ohuroh of 
Leyden, being of suoli a length, that being fastened to the 
roof, it reached unto the very ground.” 

But in the mean while, long eoro the sun had set, comes 
down the darkness of tlie thunderstorm, attracted, os to a 
volcano’s moutli, to that vest mass of sulphur smoke which 
cloaks the sea for many a mile ; and heaven’s artillery above 
mokes answer to man’s below. But still tlirough smoke and 
rain, Amyaa clings to his prey* She too has seen the north- 
ward movement of the Spanish fleet, and sets her topsails; 
Amyas calls to the men to Are high and cripple her rigging, 
but in vain, for three or four belated galleys, having forced 
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their way at lost over the s1iallow6» oome flasliing aad sputter- 
ing up to the oombatanta^ and take hia fire off the gallaon. 
Amyas grinds hia teethy and would fain hustle into the thick 
of the press once moroy in apite of the galleys’ beaks. 

^Mosb heroloal captuny** says Caryy pulling a long faeoy 
*‘i£ we doy we are stove and sunk in five minutes: net to 
mention that Yeo says he has not twenty rounds of great 
cartridge left.” 

So, surely and silently, the ^^Yengeance” sheers off, but keeps 
as near as she oan to the littiie squadron, all through the night 
of rain and thunder which follows. Next morning the sun rises 
on a dear sky, with a strong west-northwest breeze, and all 
hearts are asking what the day will bring forth. 

They are long post Dunkirk now ; the Qermau Ocean is 
opening before &em. The Spaniards, sorely battered, and 
Imened in numbers, have, during the night, regained some 
sort of order. The English hang on their skirts a mile or two 
behind. They have no ammumrion, and must wait for more. 
To Amyas* great disgust, the ^ Sta. Catharina ” has rejoined hex 
fellows during the night. 

“Never mind,” says Cary'j “she oan neither dive nor fly, 
and as long as she is above water, we — What is the Admiral 
about? ” 

He is signaling Lord Henry Seymour and his squadron. 
Soon riiey taok, and come down the wind for the coast of 
Flanders. Parma must be blockaded still ; and the Hollanders 
are likely to be too busy with their plunder to do it effeotually. 
Suddenly there is a stir in the Spanish fleet. Medina and the 
rearmost ships turn upon the English. 'Wbat can it mean? 
Will they offer battle once more 7 If so, it were best to get 
out of their way, for we have nothing wherewith to fight them. 
So the English lie close to the wind. They will let them pass, 
and return to their old taotio of following and harassing. 

“Good-by to Seymour,” says Cary, “if he is caught be- 
tween them and Parma’s fiotilla. They are going to Dunkirk.” 

“Impossible! They will not have water enough to reaoh 
hia light craft. Here comes a big ship right upon ua 1 Give 
him you have left, lads ; and if he will fight us, lay him 
alongside, and die boarding.” 

They gave him what they had, and hulled him with every 
shot ; but his huge side stood silent as the grave. He had not 
wherewithal to return the compliment. 
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** As I live, he is cutting loose the foot of his mainsail 1 the 
villain means to run.** 

There go the rest of them I Victoria I ** shouted Gary, 
as one after another, every Spaniard set all the sail he could. 

There was silence for a few minutes throughout the English 
fleet, and then cheer upon cheer of triumph rent the shies. It 
was over* The Spaniard had refused battle, and thinking only 
of safety, was pressing downward toward the Straits • again. 
The Invincible Armada had oast away its name, and England 
was saved. 

*'But he will never get there, sir,** said old Yeo, who had 
come upon deok to murmur his Ifuno DomiWi and gaze upon 
that sight beyond all human faith or hope : ** Never, never will 
he weather the Flanders shore against such a breeze as is com- 
ing up. Look to the eye of the wind, sir, and see how the 
Lord is fighting for His people.** 

Yea, down it came, fresher and stiffer every minute out of 
the gray northwest, as it does so often after a tlmnderstorm ; 
and the sea began to rise high and white under the ** Glare 
Aquilone,*’ till the Spaniards were fain to take in all spare 
canvas, and lie-to as best they could ; while the English fleet, 
lylng-to also, awaited an event which was in God*s hands, and 
not in theirs. 

** They will be all ashore on Zealand before the afternoon,** 
murmured Amyas } ** and I have lost my labor ! Oh, for 
powder, powder, powder i to go in end finish it at once! ” 

**Oh, sir,’* said Yeo, ** don’t murmur against the Lord in 
the very day of His mercies. It is bard, to be sure ; but His 
will be done.** 

Gould we not borrow powder from Drake there? ’* 

^ Look at the sea, eir I ** 

And, indeed, tlie sea was far too rough for any such attempt* 
The Spaniards neared and neared the fatal dunes, which fringed 
the shore for many a dreary mile; and Amyas had to wait 
weary hours, growling like a dog who has had the bone 
snat(^ed out of bis mouUi, till the day wore on ; when, behold, 
the wind began to fall as rapidly as it had risen. A savage joy 
rose in Amyas* heart. 

**They are safe I safe for usl Who will go and beg us 
powder? A cartridge here and a oortridge there? — anything 
to set to work again 1 ’* 

Cary volunteered, and returned in a couple of hours with 
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some quantity : but be was on board again only just in timei 
for the Bouthweeter bad recovered the mastery of the skiesi 
and Spaniards and English were moving away ; but this time 
northward. Whitliernow? ToSootlmd? Amyas knew not, 
and oated nob, provided he wee in the eorupony of Dcna Onozman 
de Soto. 

The Armada was defeated, and England saved. But suoh 
great undertakings seldom end in one grand melodramatio explo- 
sion of fireworks, through whioh the devil rises in full roar to 
dreg Dr. Faustus forever into the flaming pit. On the con- 
trary, the devil stands by his servants to the last, and tries to 
bring off his shattered forces with drums beating and colors 
flying ; and, if possible, to lull his enemies into supposing that 
the fight is ended, long before it really is half over. All which 
the good Lord Howard of Effingham knew well, and knew, too, 
that Medina had one last card to play, and that was the filial 
affeotion of that dutiful and ohivalrous eon, James of Scotland. 
True, he had promised faith to Elizabeth t but that was no 
reosou why he should keep it. He had been hankering and 
dabbling after Spain for years past, for its absolutism was dear 
to his inmost bo\U : and Queen BUzabeth had had to warn him, 
scold him, call him a liar, for so doing $ so the Armada might 
still find shelter and provision in the Firth of Forth. But 
whether Lord Howard knew or not, Medina did not know, tliat 
Elizabeth had played her cards cunningly, in the shape of one 
of those appeals to the puree, whioh, to James' dying day, over- 
weighed sil others save appeals to his vanity. The title of a 
dukedom in England, a yearly pension of jSfiOOO, a guard at 
the queen's charge, and o^er matters ** ^probably more hounds 
and deer), hod steeled the heart of the King of Soots, and 
sealed i(he Firth of Forth. Kevertheless, as I say, Lord How- 
ard, like the rest of Elizabeth's heroes, trusted James just as 
muoh as James trusted others ; and therefore thought good to 
escort the Armada until it was safely past the domains of that 
most chivalrous and truthful Solomon. But on the 4ih of 
August, his fears, suoh as they were, were laid to rest. The 
Spaniards left Hie Scottish coast and sailed away lor Norway ; 
and the game was played out, and the end was come, as the end 
of suoh matters generally come, by gradual decay, petty dis- 
aster, and mistake ; till the snow mountain, instead of -being 
blown tragically and heroically to atoms, melts helplessly and 
pitiably away. 
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TO OELTA. 

By Sm JONSOH. 

(From "tHie Forost.") 

Drink to me only with thine eyes, 

And I will ple^ with mine ; 

Or leave a kisa bat in the cup, 

And m not look for wine. 

The thirst that from the soul doth rise, 

Doth flak a drink divine : 

Bub might I of Jove’s ncotar sup, 

1 woiQd not change for tliine. 

I sent thee, late, a rosy wreath, 

Not 80 muoh iionoring thee, 

As giving it a hope that there 
It oonld not \ 7 ithered be. 

But thou thereon didst only breathe, 

And aenfst it book to me; 

Binoo when, it grows, and emella, I swear. 

Not of itself, but thee. 

" 0 ?»{ ep 

THE LADIES OP ENGLAND. 

Dt JOHN LYLY. 

(From " EupbUQB and his England.’*) 

[Jomr Lyi.y, Eiigllsli a^llat, was bom In Kent, 1658, Ho graduated from 
MagUalou CoUoge, Oxfoi’d, 1678 ; studied also at Cambridge, Ho Was In Lord 
Burghl^'s liou^iold, vioo master of 8(, Paul’s ohorletors; membov of Farllo* 
inont (1607-1001) ; burled Hovombor 80, 1600, He published <> Buphues, or tlie 
Anatomlo of Wit” (1670), "Euphuee and Ills England” (1680), and sevmal 
oomedles later.] 

It was my fortune to be acquainted witli certain English 
gentlemen, whioli. brought mo to the court, where, when I 
came, I was driven into amaze to behold tlie lusty and brave 
gallants, the beautiful and ohoste ladies, tlie rare and godly 
orders, so as 1 could not tell whether I should most commend 
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virtue or bravery. At the last, ooming oftener thither tliau it 
beseemed one of my degree, yet not so often as they desired 
my oompany, I began to pry after their manners, natures, and 
lives, and that which followath I saw, whereof whoso doubteth 
1 will swear. 

The ladies spend the morning in devout prayer, not resem- 
bling the gentlewomen in Greece and Italy, who begin their 
morning at midnoon and make their evening at midnight, using 
sonnets for psalms and pastimes for prayers, reading the epistle 
of a lover when they should peruse the Gospel of our Lord, 
drawing wanton lines when death is before their face, as 
Archimedes did triangles and circles when the enemy was at 
his back. Behold, ladies, in this glass, that the service of God 
is to be preferred ^fore all things, imitate the English damo* 
selles, who have their books tied to their girdles, not feathers, 
who are as cunning in the Scriptures as you ore in Ariosto or 
Petrarch, or any book that Uketh- you best and becometh you 
most. 

For bravery I cannot say that you exceed them, for certain 
it is the most gorgeous court that ever I have seen, read, or 
heard of ; hut yet do they not use their apparel so nioely as 
you in Italy, who think scorn to kneel at service for fear of 
wrinkles in your silks, who dare not lift up your head to 
heaven for fear of rumpling the ruffs in your neok, yet your 
hands, 1 conceive, ere holden up rather, I tibink, to show your 
rings than, to manifest your righteousness. The bravery they 
use le for the honor of their prince, Ihe attire you wear for the 
alluring of your prey; the rloh apparel maketh their beauty 
more seen, your disguising oauaeth your faces to be more 8UB» 
peoted $ they resemble in their raiment the elfriob, who, being 
gazed on, oloseth her wings and hideth her featWs, you in 
your robes are not uullke the peacock, who, being praised, 
spreadeth his tail and bewrayeth. his pride. Velvets and silks 
in them are like gold about a pure diamond, in you like a green 
hedge about a fil3iy dunghill. Think not, ladies, that because 
you are decked wil^ gold you are endued with grace j imagine 
not that shining like the sun in earth ye shall climb tlie sun in 
heaven j look diligently into this English glass, and then shall 
you see that the more costly your apparel is the greater your 
courtesy should be, that you ought to be os far from pride as 
you are from poverty, and as near to prinoes in beauty as you 
ore in brightness. Because you are brave disdain not. those 
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wlio are basej think with yourselves that russet coats have 
their ohristeudom, that the sun when he is at his height shin- 
eth as well upon coarse kersey as cloth of tissue; though you 
have pearls in your ears, jewels in your breasts, precious stones 
on. your fingers, yet disdain not the stones in the street, which, 
although they are nothing so noble, yet are they znuoh snore 
necessary. Let not your robes hinder your devotion; learn 
of the English ladies that God is wortliy to be worshiped with 
tlie most price, to whom you ought to give all praise : then 
shedl you he like stars to the wise, who are now but staring 
flocks to the foolieb, then shall yon be praised of most who are 
now pointed at of all, then shall God bear with your folly who 
now abhorreth your pride. 

As the ladies in this blessed island are devout and brave, 
so are tliey chaste and beautiful ; insomuch that when I first 
beheld them 1 could not tell whether some mist had bleared 
mine eyes or some strange enchantment my mind : for it may 
be, thought 1, that In this island either some Artimedorus or 
Lisimandro, or some odd ueoromancor did inhabit, who would 
show me fairies, or the body of Helen, or the new shape of 
Venus ; but coming to myself and seeing that my senses were 
not changed but hindered, that the place where I stood was no 
enchanted castle but a gallant court, 1 could scarce restrain 
my voice from crying, “There is no beauty but in England.*’ 
There did I behold them of pure oomplexion, exceeding tlie 
lily and tlie rose, of favor (wherein the ohiefest beauty con- 
sisteth) surpassing tlie pictures that were feigned, or the magi- 
cian that would feign, their eyes piercing like the sunbeams 
yet chaste, their speech pleasant and sweet yet modest and 
oourteoue, their gait comely, their bodies straight, their hands 
white, all things that man could wish or woman would have, 
which liow much it is none can set down, whenas the one de- 
sireth as much as may be, the other more. And to these beau- 
tiful molds, chaste minds ; to these comely bodies, temperance, 
modesty, mlldncBs, sobriety, whom 1 often beheld merry yet 
wise, conferring with oourtlers yet warily ; drinking of wine 
yet moderately, eating of delioates yet but their ear full, listen- 
ing to discouraes of love but not without reasoning of learn- 
ing : for there it more dolightetb them to talk of Robin Hood 
than to shoot in his bow, and greater pleasure tiiey take to 
hear of love than to be in love. Here, ladies, is a glass that 
will make you blush for shame and look wan for anger ; their 
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beauty oometb by nature, yours by art; they increase their 
favors with fair water, you maintain yours with painters' 
colors ; the hair they lay out groweth upon their own heads, 
your seemlineas hangoth upon others ; theirs is always in their 
own keeping, yours often in the dyer's ; their beauty is not lost 
with a sharp blast, yours fadeth with a soft breath j not unlike 
unto paper flowers which break as soon as they are touched, 
i*8sembling the birds in Egypt called ibes, who, being handled, 
loose their featliei'S, or the serpent serapie, whioh, being but 
touched with a brake, bursteidi. They use their beauty be* 
cause it is commendable, you because you would be oommon ; 
they, if they have little, do not seek to make it more, you that 
have none endsavor to bespeak most ; if theirs wither by age 
they nothing esteem it, if yours waste by years you go about 
to keep it ; they know that beauty must fail if life oontinue, 
you swear that it shall not fade if colors last. 

But to what end, ladies, do you alter the gifts of nature by 
the shifts of art ? Is there no color good but white, no planet 
bright but Venus, no linen fair but lawn? Why go ye about 
to make the face fair by those means that are most foul? a 
thing loathsome to man and therefore not lovely ; horrible 
before God and therefore not lawful. 

Have you not heard that the beauty of the cradle is most 
bright, that paintings are for pictures without sense, not for 
persons with true reason? Follow at the last, ladies, the gen- 
tlewomen of England, who, being beautiful, do those things as 
shall become so amiable faces, if of an indifferent hue, ^ose 
things as they shall make them lovely, not adding an ounoe to 
beauty that may detract a dram from virtue. Besides this, 
their chastity and temperance is as rare as their beauty, not 
going in your footsteps, that drink wine before you rise to 
increase your color and swill it when you are up to provoke 
your lust. They use their needle to banish idleness, not the 
pen to nourish it, not spending their time in answering the 
letters of those that woo them, but forswearing the company 
of those that write them, giving no occasion either by wantim 
looks, unseemly gestures, unadvised speech, or any uncomely 
behavior of lightness or likli^. Contrary to the oustom of 
many countries, where filthy words are accounted to favor of 
a fine wit, broad speech of a bold courage, wanton glanoes 
of a sharp eyesight, wicked deeds of a com^y gesture, all vain 
delights of a right, courteous courtesy. 
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And yet ore they not in England preoiee but wary, not dis> 
dainful to confer but fearful to offend, not without remorse 
where they perceive truth but without replying where they 
suspect treachery, whenas among other nations there is no tale 
so loathsome to chaste oars but it is heard witli great sport and 
answered with great speed. 

Is it not then a shame, ladies, that that little island should 
be a min’or to you, to Europe, to the whole world ? 

Where is the temperance you profess, when wine is more 
common than water? where the ohasiaty, when lust is thought 
lawful? where the modesty, when your mirth tumeth to un> 
oleanness, unoleanness to shamelessness, shamelessness to all 
sinfulness ? Learn, ladies, though late, yet at length, that the 
ohiefest title of honor in earth is to give all honor to him that 
is in heaven j that the greatest bravery in this world is to be 
burning lamps in the world to oome ; that the clearest beauty 
in this life is to be amiable to him that shall give life eternal. 
Look in the glass of England, too bright, I fear me, for your 
eyes : what is there in your sex that they have not, end what 
that you should not have ? 

They are in prayer devouts in bravery humble, in beauty 
chaste, iu feasting temperate, in affection wise, in mirth modest, 
in all their aotions, though courtly because women, yet angels 
beoause virtuous. 

Ah, good ladies, good, X say, for that I love you, I would 
you could a little abate that pride of your stomachs, that loose- 
ness of mind, that licentious behavior, which I have seen in you, 
with no small sorrow, and cannot remedy with continual sighs. 

They in England pray when you play, sow when you sleep, 
fast when you feast, and weep for their sins when you laugh at 
your sensualities. 

They frequent the church to servo God, you tb see gallants ; 
they deck themselves for olcanliness, you for pride ; they main- 
tain their beauty for their own liking, you for others' lust; 
they refrain wine beoause they fear to take too much, you 
beoause you can take no more. Oome, ladies, with tears I call 
you, look in this glass, repent your sins past, refrain your 
present vices, abhor vanities to come, say thus witli one voice, 
» We can see our faults only in the English glass ; " a glass of 
grace to them, of grief to you ; to tliem in ^e stead of right- 
eoueneoa, to you in place oi repentance. The lords and gentle- 
men in that court are also an example for ^1 others to follow, 
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true types of nobilityt the only stay and staff of honor, brave 
courtiers, stout soldiers, apt to revel in peaoe and ride in vrar i 
in fight fierce, not drea^ng death; in friendship firm, not 
breaking promise ; courteous to all that deserve Tvell, cruel 
to none that deserve ill. Their adversaries they trust not, 
that showeth tlieir wisdom ; their enemies they fear not, tliat 
argueth their courage. They ai'e not apt to proffer injuries, 
nor fit to take any ; loath to pick quarrels, but longing to 
revenge them. 

Active they are in all things, wliether it be to wrestle in 
the games of Olympia or to fight at barriers in Palestra ; able 
to carry os great burdens as Milo ; of strength to throw as big 
stones as Turnua, and what not that either man hath done or 
may do ; worthy of such ladies and none but they, and ladies 
willing to have suoh lords and none but such. 

Tills is a glass for our youth In Greece, for your young ones 
in Italy, the English gl^ : behold it, lords and ladies, and all 
that either mean to have piety, use bravery, increase beauty, or 
that desire temperance, chastity, wit, wisdom, valor, or any- 
thing that may delight yourselves or deserve praise of others. 

But another sight there is in my glass, which maketh me 
sigh for grief 1 cannot show it, and yet had I rather offend in 
derogating from my glass than my good will. 

Blessed is that loud that hath all oommodities to inorease 
the common wealth •; happy is that island that hath wise ooun- 
ciloxB to maintain it, virtuous oourtieTS to beautify it, noble 
gentlemen to advance it, but to hare such a prince to govern 
it qs is their sovereign queen, I know not whether I should 
think the people to be more fortunate, pr . the prince famous ; 
whether their felicity be more to be had in admiration that 
have such a ruler, or his virtues to be honored that hath suoh 
royalty ; for such is their estate there that I am enforced to 
think that every day is as lucky to toe Englishmen as toe sixth 
day of February bath been to the Greoians. 

But I see you gaze until I show this glass, which, you hav- 
ing once seen, will make you giddy. 0 ladies 1 I know not 
when to begin nor where to end ; for toe more I go about to 
express the brightness, the more I find mine eyes bleared, the 
nearer I desire to come to it, the farther I seem from it not 
unlike unto Simonides, who, being curious to set down what 
God was, the more leisure he took, the more loath he was to 
meddle, saying that in things above maoh it was easy to catch 
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a strain but iiuposaible to touch a star { and therefore^ scarce 
tolerable to point at that \7hi0h one can never pull at. When 
Alexander had commanded that none should paint him but 
Apelles, none carve him but Lysippus, none engrave him but 
Pergotflies, Farrhasius Earned a table squared every way two 
hundred feet, whioh in the borders he trimmed with fresh 
colors and limned with dne gold, leaving all the other room with- 
out knot or line, which tablo he pieseuted to Alexander, who, 
no less marveling at the bigness than at the bareness, demanded 
to what end he gave him a frame ^vithout face, being so naked, 
and without fashion, being so great* Parrhasius answered him, 
“Let it be lawful for Parrhasius, O Alexander, to show a table 
wherein he would pfunt Alexander, IE it were not nnlawfnl, and 
for others to square timber though Lysippus carve it, and for 
all to oast brass though Pcrgotales engrave it*“ Alexander, 
perceiving the good mind of Parrhasius, pardoned his bold- 
ness and preferred his art, yet inquiring why he framed Ihe 
table BO big. He answered that he thought &at frame to be 
but little enough for his picture, when the whole world was too 
little for his person, saying that Alexander must as well be 
praised as painted, and that all lus victories and virtues were 
not to be ^awn in the compass of a slgimt but in a field. 

This answer Alexander both liked and rewarded, insomuch 
that it was lawful ever after for Parrhasius both to praise that 
noble king and to paint him. 

In the like manner I hope, and though it be not requisite 
that any should paint tlieir prince in England that cannot suffl- 
oiently perfect her, yet it sliallnot be thought roslinoss or rude- 
nees for Euphues to frame a table for Elizabeth, though he 
presume not to paint her. Let Apelles sliow his fine art, 
Euphues will manifest his faithful heart ; the one can but 
prove his oonoeit to blaze his cunning, the otlier his good will 
to grind his colors ; he that wctteth tiie tools is not to be dis- 
liked though he cannot oarve the image ; the worm tliat spin- 
neth'tbe silk is to be esteemed though she oaunot work the 
sampler ; they that fell timber for ships are not to be blamed 
beoause they oannot build ships. 

Ho that oorrieth mortar furthereth the building, though he 
be no expert mason 1 he that diggeth the garden is to be con- 
sidered, though he oannot tread the knots j the goldsmith's 
boy must have his wages for blowing the fire, though he oan- 
not fashion the jewel. 
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Then, ladies, I hope poor Bophues ^all nob be reviled 
though ho deserve not to be rewa^ed. I will set down this 
BUz^eth as neat aa 1 can, and it may be that as the Venus of 
Apelles, not finished; the Tindsrides of Nichoinachus, not 
ended ; the Medea of Timonadius, not perfected ; the table of 
l^orrhasius, not ooloied, brought greater desii'e to consummate 
them and to others to see them ; so the Elizabeth of Buphues, 
being but shadowed for others to varnish, hut begun for others 
to end, but drawn with a black coal for others to blaze with a 
bright color, may work either a desire in Euphues hereafter, if 
he live, to end it, or a mind in those that are better able to 
amend it, or in all (if none can work it) a will to wish It. In 
the mean season I soy, as Zeuxis did when he hod drawn the 
picture of Atlanta, more will envy me than imitate me, and not 
commend it though they cannot amend it. 


UNA AND THE LION. 

Bt EDMUKD 8FENBBB. 

' (From ** The Faerie Queene.’*) 

(Sduukd SraNBSK, Englleh poet, wu born In London about 166i, and at- 
tended Feiabroke Hall, Cambrld^. He became Intimate with Sir Philip Sldsejr 
andthefiocl of LetoeotOT, and throi^h the lattor'a Inflnenoe prooated (1680) (he 
post of private seoretaiy to Lord Qrey do Wilton, tbe qnean's d^uty in Ireland. 
For his eetvioea In auppremlng Desmond’s rebellion, he obtained a grant ol 
three thousand sores of land from the forfeited eetate of the Earl of Desmond, 
iooludtng the oasUo and manor of Elloolmim Cmtle. At the suggestion of Sir 
WalteT Palelgh, be wont to London in 1680, and tbe next year brought out the 
first throe bo^ol '’The Faerie Queene,**vrhtoh so pleaeed Queen Elizabeth that 
she bestowed upon him a pension of fifty poonda per eonum. In 1601 he're- 
iumed to Rlloolman Castle, and wrote " Colin Clout's Come Home Again.'* 
Seven years later his house was burned by the IrUh rebeb, and on January 18, 
1600, hedled destitute and broken-hearted at Weetmlnster. By his own request 
he was hurled near Ohauoer In Westminster Abhey, the funeral estpenaes being 
paid by the Earl of Essex. Besides the works already mentioned, Spenser wrote i 
"The Shepherd's Calendar," "Amorettl,** '*Asitopbel," "Four Hymns," 
eto.] 


Naught Is there under heaven^s wide hollowuess) 
That moves more dear compaesiou of mind, 

Than beauty brought V unworthy wretchedness 
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Through envy’s snoiesj or fortune's freaks unkind. 

I; whetliei lately through her brightness blind, 

Or through allegianoe, and fast fealty, 

Which 1 do owe unto all womankind. 

Feel my heart pierced with so great agony. 

When such I see, that all for pity 1 conld die. 

And now it is ompossion^d so deep, 

For fairest Una's sake, of whom I sing, 

That my friUl eyes these lines with tears do steep, 

To think how she through guileful haudeling, 

Though true as touch, tliough daughter of a king, 
Though fair as ever living wight was fair, 

Thot^h nor in word nor deed ill meriting, 

Is from her knight divorced in dospair, 

And her due loves derived to that vile wltoVs share. 

Yet she, most faithful lady, all this while 
Foi'sakeit, woeful, solitary maid, 

Far from all people's proaoo, as in exilo, 

In wilderness and wasteful deserts strayed, 

To seek her kuight j who, subtilely betrayed 
Through that late vision which th' enchanter wrought. 
Had hra abooidonod } eho of naught afraid, 

Through woods and waatenoss wide him daily soughty 
Yet wished tidings none of Iiim unto her brought. 

One day, nigh weary of the irksome way, 

From her unhasty beast she did alight; 

And on the grass her dainty limbs did lay 
In secret shadow, far from oU men’s sight; 

From her fsii hood her fillet she undight, 

And laid her stole aside: Her angel's face, 

As the great eye of heaven, shintd bvight> 

And made a sunshine in the shady ;plaoe; 

Did never mortal eye behold such heavenly giaoa 

It fortuntd, out of the thickest wood, 

A ramping lion rushtd suddenly, 

Hunting full greedy after savage blood. 

Soon as the royal virgin he did spy. 

With gaping mouth at her ran greedily, 

To have at once devoured her tender corse ; 

But to the prey when as he drew more nigh, 

His bloody rage assuagtd with remorse, 

And, with the si^t am{»ed, forgat his furious force. 
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Instead thereof, he kissed her weoiy feet, 

And licked her lily hands wiiii fawning tongue ; 

As he her wronged innocence did weet. 

0 how can beauty master the most strong, 

And eiiuple truth subdue avenging wrong I 
Whose yielded pride and proud submisBlon, 

Still dreading death, when she had marked long, 

Her heart gan melt in gL«at compassion; 

And drizzling tears did shed for pore afEeotlon. 

** The lion, lord of every beast in field,’' 

Quoth she, '^his princely pulssanoe doth abate, 

And mighiy proud to humble weak does yield, 

Porgetful of the hungry rage, which late 
Him pricked in pity of my sad estate : ~ 

But he, my lion, and my noble lord, 

How does he find in cruel heart to hate 
Her that him loved, and ever most adored 
As t^ god of my life ? wl^ hath he me abhorred ? 

Redounding tears did choke th’ end of her plainly 
Which softly echoed from the neighbor wood ; 

And, sad to see her eorrowful constraint, 

The kingly beast upon her gazing stood. 

With pity oalmed, down fell his angry mood. 

At lost, in close heart shutting up her pain, 

Arose the Tirgin, bom of heavenly brood, 

And to her snowy palfrey got again, 

To seek her straytd ohampion if she might attain. 

The lion would not leave her desolate, 

But with her went along, as a strong guard 
Of her chaste person, and a faithful mate 
Of her sad troubles and misfortunes hard; 

Still, when she slept, lie kept both watch and ward; 

And, when she wulrad, he waited diligent, 

With humble service to her will prepared ; 

S'rom her fair eyes he took oommanddment, 

And ever by her looks conceive her intent. 

Long she thus traveltd throu^ deserts wide, 

By whidh she thought her wand'iing knl^it should pass, 
Yet never show of living wight espied ; 

Till that at length she found ^le trodden grass 
In which the track of people's footing was, 

Under the steep foot A 9, mountain hoar; 
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The same she followfli till at last she heiB 
A damsel spied sloW'Iootl&g her before, 

That on her shoulders sad a pot of water bore. 

To whom approaohing, she to her gan oall. 

To weet, if dwelling place were nigh at hand: 

But tlie rude wench her answered naught at all; 

She could not hear, nor speak, nor understand: 

Till, seeing by her side the lion stand, 

Wliii sudden fear her pihiher down she threw 
And fled away ; for never in tliat land 
Face of fair lady she before did view. 

And that dread lion’s look her oast in deadly hue. 

Full fast she fled, ne ever looked behind, 

As if her life upon the wager lay; 

And home she oame, whereas mother blind 
Sat in eternal night; naught oould she say; 

But, Budden catching hold, did her dismay 
WilA quaking hands, and otiier signs of fear; 

Who, full of ghastly fright and cold affray, 

Gan shut tlie door. By this arrlvM there 
Dame Dna, weary dome, and entrance did requere: 

Which when none yielded, her unruly page 
With bis rude claws tire wicket open rent, 

And let her in ; where, of his cruel rage 
Nigh dead with' fear, and faint astonishment, 

She found them both in darksome corner pent: 
Where that old woman day end night did pray 
Upon her beads, devoutly penitent; 

Nine hundred PaternosUra every day. 

And thrice nine hundred Aves, she was wont to say. 

And, to augment her painful penanoe more, 

Thrice every week in ashes s^ did sit. 

And next her wrinkled ekin, rough sackcloth woro 
And thrlce-three ismea did fast from any bit: 

But now for fear her beads she did forget. 

'Whose needless dread for to remove away. 

Fair Una framed words aud oount’nauce fit; 

Which hardly done, at length .she gan them pray. 
That in their cottage small that night she rest her may. 

The day is spent; and oometli druwsy night, 

When every creature shrouded is in deep ; 
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Sad Una down lier lay in weary pli^^ 

And at lier feet the lion watoh doth keep ; 

Instead of real^ she does lament, and veep, 

For the late loss of her deai’-IoTtd knlghi^ 

And sighs, and groans, and erermtfre does steep 
Her tender breast in bitter tears all night; 

All night she thinks too long, and often looks for light 

ITov when Aldeboron was mounted high, 

Above the shiny Cassiopeia’s chair, 

And oil in deadly sleep did drowned lie, 

One knookisd at the door, and in would fara; 

He knoolcdd fost, and often curst, and swore, 

That ready entrance was not at his oall; 

For on his book a heavy load he bare 
Of nightly stealths, and pillage several, 

TVhioh he had got abroad by pnrdhase criminal. 

He was, to weet, a stout and sturdy thief, 

Wout to rob ohurohes of their ornaments, 

And poor men’s boxes of their duo relief, 

'Which given was to them for good intents: 

The holy saints of their rich vestiments 
He did disrobe, when all men careless slept; 

And spoiled the priests of their haMllmento; 

'Whiles none the holy things in s^eiy kept, 

Then ho by cunning sleights in at the window orept. 

And all, that he by right or wrong could hnd. 

Unto this house he brought, and did bestow 
'Upon the daughter of tliis woman blind, 

Abessa, daughter of Gorceca slow, 

With whom he whoredom used tliat few did know, 
And fed her fat with feast of offerings, 

And plenty, wliich in all the land did grow ; 

He spared he to give her g^ld and rings; 

And now he to her brought part of his stolon things. 

Thus, long the door with rage and threats he bet; 
Yet of those fearful women none durst rise 
(The lion frayed them) bim in to let; 

He would no longer stay him to advise, 

But open breaks the door In furious wise, 

And ont’ring is; when that disdainful beast, 
lljncount*ring fierce, him suddou doth surprise ; 
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And seizing cruel claws on trembling breast 
XTnder bis lordly foot him proudly hath eupprest. 

Him booteth not resist, nor succor call, 

His bleeding heart is in the venger’s luuid; 

Who straight him rent in thousand pleoes small, 

And quite dlsmemb’red hath: the thirsty land 
Drank up his lifej his oorse left on Ihe strand. 

HU fearful friends wear out the woeful night, 

He dare to weep, nor aeein to understand 
Tile heavy hap which on them is alight; 

Afraid, lest to themselves the like mishappeii might. 

How when broad day the world discovered has, 

Up 0na rose, up the lion eke; 

And on their former journey forward pass, 

In ways unknown, her wand’ring knight to seek, 

With pains far passing that long^wand’ring Qroek^ 

Tliat for his love refused deity: 

Snoh were the labors of this lady ineelc, 

Still seeking him, that from her still did fly; 

Then furtheet from her hope, when most she wecn6d nigh. 

Soon as sho parted thenoe, the fearful twain. 

That blind old woman, and her daughter dear, 

Game forth; and, finding Kiikrapine there Blain, 

I'or anguish great they gan to rend their hair, 

And beat their breasts, and naked flesh to tear ; 

And when they botli had wept and wailed tlieir fill, 
Then forth they ran, like two amaztd deer, 

Half mad through nudice and revenging will, 

To follow her that was the causer of their ill : 

Whom overtaking, th^ gon loudly bray, 

With hollow howling, and lamenting ovy ; 

Shamefully at her roiling all the way, 

And her aoousing of dishonesty. 

That was the flower of fait^ and ohastity: 

And still, amidst lier railing, slie did pray 
That plagues, and misohiefs, and long misery, 

Might fall on her, and foUow all tlie way; 

And that In endless error she might over stray. 

But, when she saw her prayers naught prevail, 

She back returned with some labor lost ; 
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And In the wayj as she did weep and wall, 

A knight hex met in mighi^ arms embos^ 

Tet knight was not for all his bragging boast; 

But subtle Arohimag, that TTna sought 
By traynea into new troubles to have tossed: 

Of that old woman tidings he besought^ 

If that of suoh a lady she coaH tellen aughh 

Therewith slid gan her passion to renew, 

And ory, and ourse, and rail, and rend her hair, 
Saying, that harlot she too lately knew, 

That caused her shed so many a bitter tear; 

And so forth told the story of her fear. 

Mueh seem^ he to moan her hapless ohance, 

And after for that lady did inquere ; 

TThioh being taught, he forward gan adranoe 
His fair enohanted steed, and eke hia ohannhd lance. 

Erelong he oame where T7na traveled slow, 

And that wild dhampion waiting her beside ; 

Whom seeing suoh, for dread he durst not show 
Himself too nigh at hand, but tornbd wide 
TJnto an hill; from Arhence \7hBn she him spied, 

By his like-seenimg shield her knight by name 
She weened it was, and towards him gan ride ; 
Approaohing nigh she wist it was the same ; 

And with fair fearful humblesse towards him she came : 

And weeping said, ''Ah, my long-laokbd lord, 

Where have ye been thus long out of my sight ? 

Mudh feorbd I to have been quite abhorred, ■ 

Or aught have done, that ye diepleasen might, 

That should as death unto my dear heart light; 

Eoi since mine eye your joyous did miss, 
hfy oheerfiil day is tamed to obeerless night, 

And eke my night of death the shadow is : 

But welcome now, my light, and shining lamp oi Hiss I" 

He thereto meeting said, "My dearest dame, 

Ear be it from your thought, and fro my wiu, 

To think that knighthood I so much should shame, 

As you to leave that have me lovbd still, 

And bliose in Eaerie oouri^ of mere good will, 

Where noblest knights wore to be found on earth. 

The earth shall sooner leave her kindly skill 
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To bring forth fruitj and make eternal dearth, 

Than I leave you, my life, yborn of heavenly birthi 

And sooth to say, why I left you so long, 

Was for to seek adventure bi strange place; 

Where, Archimago said, a felon strong 
To many knights did daily work disgrace; 

But knight he now shall nevermore d^aee: 

Good cause of mine excuse that mote ye please 
Well to accept, and evermore embrace 
My futhful service, that by land and seas 
Have vowed you to defend: now then your plaint appease/' 

His lovely words her seemed due reoompense 
Of all her pass^ paius; one loving hour 
7or many years of sorrow can dispense; 

A dram of sweet is wortii a pound of sour. 

Bhe has forgot how many a woeful stowro 
For him she late endured ; she speaks no more 
Of post : true is that true love hath no power 
To lookeu book ; his eyes be hxt before. 

Before her stands her knight, for whom she toiled so sore. 

Kuch lilce, as when the beaten mariner, 

That long hatli wand’red in the ocean ^de» 

Oft Bou8^ in awelUng Tethys' saltlBh tear ; 

And long time having tann^ his tawqy hide 
With blusVriug breath of iieaven, tliat none can bide, 

And Booroliing 6ames of heroo Orion's hound; 

Soon as the port from far lie has espied. 

His cheerful whistle merrily doth sound, 

And Nereus crowns with oups; Ms mates him pledge around: 

Such joy mode Dno, when her knight slie found ; 

And oke th' enchanter joyous seemed no less 
Than the glad merchant, that does view from groimd 
His ship far come from wtory wildemesB ; 

He hurls out vows, and Keptuno oft doth bless. 

So forth they passed; and all the way Ihey spent 
Discoursing of her dreadful late distress, 

In whioh he asked her what ^e lion meant ; 

Who told, her all that fell in jouruoy, os she went. 

Th^ had not ridden for, when they might see 
One pricking towards tliem with hasty lieatv 
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Pull strongly armed, aiid on a courser free, 

That through hie fioroeness foamed all \ritdi sweat, 

And the sharp iron ^d for anger eat, 

When hie hot rider spurred his chafed side ; 

His look was stern, and seem&d still to threat 
Gruel revenge, whioh he in heart did hide : 

And on his shield Sana loy in bloody lines was dyed, 

Wlieii nigh ho drew unto this gentle pair, 

And saw the rod cross whidr the knight did bear, 

He burnt in fire; and gan eftsoones prepare 
Himself to battle mth his oouohtd spear. 

Loath was that other, and faint through fear. 

To taste th’ untiitd dint of deadly steel : 

But yet his lady did ao well him oheer, 

That hope of new good hap he gan to feel ; 

So bent his spear, and spurred his horse with iron heel. 

But that proud Faynim forward came ao fleroe 
And full of Avrath, that, with his sharp-head spear, 

Through vcdnly orosshd shi^d he quite did pierce; 

And, had his staggering steed not shrunk for fear, 

Through shield and body eke he should him bear: 

Yel^ so great was the puisaanoe of his push, 

That from his saddle quite he did him. bear : 

He tumbling rudely down to ground did rush, 

And from hie gortd wound a well of blood did gush. 

Dismounting lightly from his lofty Bteed, 

He to him leapt, in mind to reave his life, 

And proudly said: Lo^ there the worthy meed 
Of him that slew Sansfoy wi^ bloody knife ; 

Henceforth his ghost, freed from repining strife, 

In peace may paesen over Lethe lake; 

When mourning sltara, purged with enemy’s life, 

The black infernal fuclra do aslako : 

Life from Sansfoy thou took’s^ Sansloy shall from thee take.” 

Therewith in haste his helmet gan unlaoe, 

Till Una oried: "0 hold that heavy hand, 

Dear air, whatever that thou be in place: 

Bnough is that thy foe doUi vanquished stand 
Now at thy meroy; meroy not withstand; 

Poi he is ono the truest knight alive, 

Though conquered now he lie on lowly laud; 
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And> whilst him foituno favored, fair did thrive 
In bloody fidd; tlierefore of life him not deprive.’* 

Her piteous words might not abate his rage; 

But, rudely rending up lus helmet, would 
Have slain him straight ; but when he sees his age^ 

And hoary head of Axohim^ old, 

His hasty hand he doth amazhd hold. 

And, half oshamtd, wond’red at the sight: 

For the old man w^l knew he, though untold. 

In diarms and magio to have wondrous might; 

He ever wont in field, ne in round lists to fight; 

And said: ** ‘Why, Arohimago, luckless sire, 

‘What do I see? what hard mishap is this, 

That hath tliee hither brought to taste mine ire ? 

Or thine the fanlt, or mine the error is. 

Instead of foe to wound my friend amiss 
He answered naught, but in a trance still lay, 

And on those guileful daatd eyes of Me 
The eloud of death did sit; whioh done away, 

He loft him lying so, ne would no longer stay: 

But to the virgin comes ; who oil this while 
Amazed stands, herself so mooked to see 
By him who has the guerdon of hie guile, 

For so mlsfeigning lier true knight to be : 

Yet is she now iii more perplexity. 

Left in the hand of that same Paynim bold, 

From whom her booteth not at all to flee : 

Who, by her cleanly garment catching hold. 

Her from her palfrey plucked, her viw^o to behold. 

But her flerco servant, full of kingly awe 
And high disdain, wheims his sovereign dame 
So ruddy handled by her foe he saw, 

With gaping jaws full greedy at him came. 

And, ramping on hie shield, did ween the some 
Have reft away witli his sharp rending claws : 

But ho WAS stout, and lust did now inflame 
HU courage more, that from his griping paws 
He hath his shield redeemed; and fortli his sword he draws. 

0 then, too weak and feeble was the force 
Of savage boast, his puissance to withstand! 
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?oi he wu strong, and of so mighty oorse, 

As ever wielded spear in warlike huid} 

And feats of arms did wsely underotand. 
lEiftsoones he pieroM through his ohaftd chest 
With tlirilling point of deadly iron brand, 

And lauoed his lordly heart: with death opprest 
He roared aloud, whiles life forsook his stubborn breast. 

Who now is left to keep the fdrlorn maid 
From raging spoil of lawless viator's will 7 
Her faitliful guard lemoved} her hope dismayed', 
Herself a yielded prey to save or apUl I 
He now, lord of tho fidd, his pride to fill, 

With foul reproaches and disdainful spite 
Her vilely entertains ; and, will or nil], 

Bears her away upon his courser light: 

Her prayers naught prevail: his rage ia more of might. 

And all the way, with great lamenting pain, 

And piteous plaints, she filleth his dull ears, 

That stony heart could riven have in twain j 
And all the way she ^vets with flowing tears: 

But he, enraged with rancor, nothing hears. 

Her servile beast yet wo:\ld not leave her so, 

But follows her far off, no aught he fears 
To be partaker of her wand'ring woe : 

More mild in beastly kind, than her beastly foe. 
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By 8m TROUAB HOBS. 

[Sin Thomas Morh, English etntesnian nnd soholsr, was born In Dondon, 
Februniy 7, 1478 ; son of Sir John More, iustioe of the Xing’s Bench. He was 
placed as a In the household of Archbishop Morton, who sent him to 01.^ 
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beboaded in the ToNver, JnlyO, 1685, Mora'dinasteTplcoe Is hla" Utopia” (puls 
llsbed In Latin, 1610 ; in Eiigllali, 1661), on oeconnt of an Imaginary oommon* 
ve^Qi In a distant island of tlio Atlantlo, Ho also ^raote a ” History of Hlohard 
in.” In English, and a number of Latin dissertations, letters, eto.] 

The island of Utopia is in tlie middls two himdrod miles 
bvoadf and holds almost at the same breadth ovei* a groat part 
of it ; but it grows narrower toward both ends. Its figure is 
not unlike a orescent: between its horns Uio sea oomes in 
eleven miles broad, and spreads itself into a great bay, which 
is environed with land to tlie compass of about five hundred 
miles, and is well sooured from winds. In this bay there is no 
groat current, the whole coast is, as it were, one oontinned har- 
bor, whidi gives all that live in the island great convonionoe 
for mutual commerce : but dio entry into the bay, ooonsioned 
by rooks on the one liand and shallows on the other, is very 
dangerous* In the middle of it thoro is one single rodlc which 
appears above water, and may therefore be easily avoided, and 
on the top of it there is a tower in which n garrison is kept ; tiio 
othpr rooks lio under water, and are very dangerous. The 
channel is known only to the natives, so that if any stranger 
should enter Into tlie bay, without one of their pilots, he would 
run great danger of shipwreck { for even they thomselves oould 
not pass it side, if some marks that are on the coast did not 
direot their way i and if these should be but a little shifted, 
any fleet that might eome against them, how great soevor it 
were, would bo certainly lost. 

On the other side of tlie island there are likewise many har- 
bors I and the ooast is so fortifted, botli by nature anil art, that 
a small number of men can hinder the descent of a great army. 
But they report (and there remain good marks of it to make 
it credible) that this was no iidand at first, but a part of the 
oontinent. 

UtopuB, that conquered it (whoso name it still carries, for 
Abraxa was its first name), brought the rude and uiiolvilized 
inhabitants into snob a good government, and to that measure 
of politeness, that they now far excel all the rest of mankind } 
having soon subduod them, he designed to separate them from 
the continent, and to bring the sea quite round them. To ao- 
oomplish this, he ordered a deep ohannel to ho dug fifteen miles 
long ; and that the natives might not think he treated thorn 
like slaves, he not only forced the inhabitants, but also his own 
soldiers, to labor in carrying it on. As ho set a vast number of 
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men to work) he beyond all men’s erpeotations hroaght it to a 
speedy conclusion. And lus neighbors, who at first laughed at 
the folly of the undertaking, no sooner saw it brought to per- 
feotlon, than they were atruolc with admiration and terror. 

There are fifty-four oitles in the island, all large and well 
built : the manners, customs, and laws of whioh are the same, 
and they are all oontiWed aa neat in the same manner os the 
ground on whioh they stand will allow. The nearest lie at 
least twenty-four miles distanoe from one another, and the most 
remote are not so far distant but that a man oan go on foot in 
one day from it to tliat whioh lies next it. 

Every oity sends three of their wisest senators once a year 
to Amaurot, to oonsuU about their common oonoerns ; for that 
is the chief town o! the island, being situated near the center 
of it, so that it is the most oonvenient place for their aasembliea. 
The jurisdiction of every oity extends at least twenty miles : 
and where the towns lie wider, they have much more ground t 
no town desires to enlarge its bounds, for the people consider 
themselves rather as tenants than landlords. 

They have built over all the country farmhouses for hus- 
bandmen, which are well contrived, and are furnished with all 
things necessary for country labor. Inhabitants ara sent by 
turns from the cities to dwell in them; no country family has 
fewer than forty men and women in It, besides two slaves. 
There is a master and a mistress set over every family ; and 
over thirty families there is a magistrate. 

Every year twenty of this family come back to the town, 
after they have stayed two yearn in the country and in their 
room there are other twenty sent from the town, that they may . 
learn country work from those that have been already one year 
in the oountry, as they must teach those that come to them the 
next from the town. 

By this means such as dwell in those oountry farms are 
never ignorant of agriculture, imd so commit no errors, which 
might otherwise be fatal and bring them under a soarolty of 
corn. But though there is every year such a shifting of the 
husbandmen, to prevent any man being forced against his will 
to follow that hard course of life too long, yet many among 
them take suoh pleasure in it that they desire leave to continue 
in it many years. 

These husbandmen till the ground, breed oattle, hew ■M^d, 
and convey it to the towns, either by land or water, as is most 
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oonyenlant. Tliey bveod an infinite multitude of oliiolceiis in a 
very curious manner ; for the bens do not sit and hatch them, 
but a vast number of eggs are laid iu a gentle and equal heat) 
in order to he hatched) and they are no sooner out of the shell) 
and able to stir about, but they seem to consider those tliat 
feed tliem as their mothers, and folloxy them as other chickens 
do the hen tliat hatched them. Tlioy breed very few horses, 
but those they liave are full of mettle, and oi'e kept only for 
exercising tlieir youth in tbe art of sitting and riding ihem $ 
for they do not put tiiem to any work, either of i>lowing or 
carriage, in whioh they employ oxen ; for though their horses 
are stronger, yet they find oxen can hold out longer ; and ns 
they are not subject to so many diseases, so they are kept upon 
a less charge, and with less trouble ; and even when they ara 
so worn out that they are no more fit for labor, they are good 
meat at last. They sow no corn, but that whioh is to be their 
bread } for they drink either wine, eider, or perry, and often 
water, sometimes boiled with honey or lioorioe, with whioh 
they abound j and tliough tliey know exactly liow much corn 
will servo every town, all that tract of country which be- 
longs to it, yet tliey sow muoh more, and breed more oattlo, 
than are necessary for their consumption $ and they give that 
oveiplns of whioh they make no use to their neighbors. 

When tliey want anything in the oountry whioh it does not 
produce, they fetch that from the town, without carrying any- 
thing in exchange for it. And the magistrates of the town 
take care to see it given them ; for they meet generally in tlie 
town onoe a mouth, upon a festival day. When the time of 
harvest comes, the magistrates in the country send to tliose in 
the towns, and let them know how many hands they will need 
for reaping the harvest ; and the number they call fox being 
sent to them, they commonly dispatch it all in one day. 

Ob' THDia Towns, pabtioulably op Amaubot. 

He that knows one of ^eir towns, knows them all, they 
are so like one anotlier, except where tho situation makos some 
difference. I slmll therefore describe one of them ; and none 
is so proper os Amaurot % for as none is more eminent, all tlio 
rest yielding in prececlenoe to tliis, beoause it is the seat of 
tlieir supreme oounoil, so there was none of tliom better known 
to me, I having lived five years altogether in it. 
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It lies upon the side of a hill,' or rather a rising ground : its 
figure is almost square, for from the one side of it, \rhioh shoots 
up almost to the top of the hill, it runs down in a descent for 
two miles to the river Anider { hut it is a little broader the 
other way, that runs along by the bank of that river. The 
Anider rises about eighty miles above Amaurot, in a small 
spring at first j but o&er brooks falling into it, of wbioh two 
are more considerable than the rest. As it runs by Amaurot, 
It is grown half a mile broad; but it still grows larger and 
larger, till after sixty miles* course below it, it is lost in the 
ocean: between the town and the aea, and for some miles 
above the town, it ebbs and Hows every six hours, with a strong 
current. The tide ccmea up for about thirty miles so full that 
there is nothing but salt water in the river, the fresh water 
being driven ba^ with its force; and above that for some miles 
the water is brackish ; but a little higher, as it runs by the 
town, it is quite fresh ; and when the tide ebbs, it continues 
fresh all along to the sea. There is a bridge cast over the 
river, not of timber, but of fair atone, consisting of many stately 
arches ; it lies at that part o! the town which is farthest from 
the sea, 80 that ships without any hindrance lie all along the 
side of the town. 

There is likewise another river that runs by it, whiob though 
it is not great, yet it runs pleasantly, for it rises out of the same 
hill on whioh the town stands, tmd so runs down through it, and 
falls into the Anider. The inhabitants have fortified the foun- 
tain head of this river, which springs a little without the town; 
tliat so if they should happen to be besieged, the enemy night 
nob be able to stop or divert tlie course of the water, nor poi- 
son it; from thence it is carried in earthen pipes to the lower 
streets ; and for those places of the town to which the water of 
that small river cannot be oouvoyed, they have great cisterns 
for receiving the rain water, which supplies the want of the 
other. 

The town is compassed with a high and thick wall, in whioh 
there are many towers and forts ; there is also a broad and deep 
dry ditch, set thick with thorns, oast round three sides of the 
town, and the river is instead of a ditoH on. the fourth side. 
The streets ore very convenient for all oarriago, and are well 
sheltered from the winds. Their buildings are good, and are 
BO uniform that a whole side of a street looks like one house* 
The streets are twenty feet broad; there lie gardens behind all' 
8J 
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their houses j these are large but inclosed witli buildings, that 
on all hands face the streets ; so tlmt every house htia both a 
door to the street, and a baok door to the garden. Their doors 
have all two leaves, which, as they are easily opened, so they 
shut of their own accord ; and there being no property among 
them, every man may freely enter into any house whatsoever. 
At every ten years* end they shift Uieir houses by lots. They 
cultivate their gardens with great care, so that they liavo both 
vines, fruits, herbs, and floAvors in them ; and all is so well or- 
dered, and so finely kept, that 1 never saw gardens anywhere 
that were both so fruitful and so beautiful os theirs. And this 
humor of ordering tlieir gardens so well is nob only kept up by 
the pleasure they dnd in it, but also by an emulation between 
the inhabitants of the several streets, who vie with each other ; 
and there is indeed nothing belonging to the whole town tliat 
is both more useful and more pleasant. So that lie who founded 
the town seems to have taken care of nothing more than of their 
gardens j for they say, the Avhole aoliemo of the town was de- 
signed at first by Utopus, but he left all tlmt belonged to the 
ornament and improvement of it to bo added by them that 
should come after him, that being’ too much for one man to 
bring to perfection. 

Their records, that contain tlie history of their town and 
state, are preserved with an exact care, and run baokAvard 1760 
years. From these it appears that their houses were at first 
low and mean, like oottj^os, made of any sort of timber, and 
Aveie built Avith mud walls and tbatcliod with straAV. But noAv 
their Jiouaes are three stories high : the fronts of them are faced 
either with stone, plastering, or brick ; and botAveon the facings 
of their walls they throw in their rubbish. Their roofs are flat, 
and on them they lay a sort of plaster, which costs very little, 
and yet is so tempered tliat it is not apt to take Ore, and yet 
resists the weather more than lead. They have great quanti- 
ties of glass among them, with wbioh tliey glaze their win- 
dows. They use also in their windows a thin linen cloth, that 
is so oiled or gummed that it both keeps out the wind and 
gives free admission to the light. 

Off THEIB TbADSS, AKD MaNKBR OF lilFR. 

Agriculture is that which is so universally understood among 
them that no person, either man or woman, is ignorant of it; 
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they are iusfcruoted In it from their childhood, partly by what 
tliey learn at school, and partly by practice j they being led out 
often into the fields about the town, where they not only see 
others at worlc, but are likewise ezeroised in it themselves. Be- 
sides ogiioulture, which is so common to them all, every man 
has some peculiar trade to which he applies himself, such as the 
manufacture of wool or fiax, masonry, smith's work, or carpen- 
ter's work 3 for there is no sort of trade that is in great esteem 
among them. 

Throughout the island tliey wear the same sort of clothes 
without auy other distinotion, except what is neoessary to dis- 
tinguish the two sexes, and the married and unmarried. The 
fashion never alters | and as it is neither disagreeable nor un- 
easy, so it is suited to the climate, and calculated both for their 
summers and winters. Every family makes their own olothes ; 
but all among them, women as well aa men, learn one or other 
of the trades formerly mentioned. Women, for the most part, 
deal in wool and daxi which suit best with their weakness, leav- 
ing the ruder trades to the men. The same trade generally 
passes down from father to son, inclinations often following 
descent 3 but If any man's genius lies another way, he is by . 
adoption translated Into a family that deals in the trade 'to 
which he is inclined : and when t^t is to be done, care is taken 
not only by his father, but by the magistrate, that be may be 
put to a discreet and good roan. And if after a person has 
learned one trade, he deeiree to acquire another, tliat is also 
allowed, and is managed in the same manner as the former. 
When he has learned both, he follows that whioh he likes best, 
unless the public hoe more oocoslon. for the otlier. 

The chief and almost tho only business of tlie Syphogrants, 
or magistrates, is to take care i^t no man may live idle, but 
tliat every one may follow his trade diligently : yet they do 
not wear themselres out with perpetual toil, from morning to 
night, as if they were beasts of burden, whiob as it is indeed' 
a heavy slavery, so it is everywhere the common course of life 
amongst all mechanics except the Utopians ; but they, dividing 
the day and night into twenty-four hours, appoint six of theso 
for work; three of which -ax'e before dinner, and three after. 
They then sup, and at eight o'clock, oounting from noon, go 
to bed and sleep eight houra. The rest of their , time hesides 
tliat taken up in work, eating, and sleeping is left to every 
man's discretion 5 yet they arc not to abuse that interval to 
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luxury and idleness} but must employ it in some proper exer- 
olse aooording to tiieir various inolinations, whioli is £or the 
most part reading. 

It is ordinary to have public lectures every morning before 
daybreak} at ^7hiQh none ai'e obliged to appear but those who 
are marked out for literature ; yet a great many} botii men 
and women of all rankS} go to bear leotures of one sort or 
other, acoordiug to their inclinations. . But if others, that are 
not made for contemplation, choose rather to employ Uiein- 
selves at that time In their trades, ob many of them do, they 
are not hindered, hut are rather commended, as men that take 
cave to serve their oountry. After supper tliey spend au hour 
in some diversion, in summer in their gardens, and in winter 
in the halls where they eat, where they entertain each other, 
oitlier with musio or discourse. They do not so muoli as Icuow 
dioe, or any such foolish and nusobievoos games i they have, 
however, two sorts of games not unlike cur chess $ the one is 
between several numbers, in which one number, os it were, 
consumes another: the otlier rosombles a battle between the 
virtues and the vices, in which the enmity in the vices among 
themselveB, and tlioir agreement against virtue, is not unpleas* 
antly represented; together'Witli the special oppositions be> 
tween tlio particular virtues and vices; os also the inetliods 
by which vice either openly assaults or secretly undermines 
virtue ; and virtue on the other hand resists it. But the time 
appointed for labor is to bo narxwly examined, otherwise you 
may imagine that since there are only six hours appointed for 
work, they may fall under a scarcity of necessary provisions. 

But it la so for from being true, that this time is not 
eufhoient for supplying them with plenty of all things, either 
necessary or convenient ; that it is rather too much ; and this 
you will easily apprehend, if you consider how great a part 
of all other nations is quite idle. First, women generally do 
little, who are the half of mankind ; and if some few women 
are diligent, their husbands are idle : then consider the great 
company of idle priests, and of those that are called religious 
men ; add to these all rich men, chiefly those that have estates 
in land, who am called noblemen and gentlemen, together witli 
their families, made up of idle persons, that are kept more for 
show than use ; add to these oil those strong and lusty beg- 
gars tliat go about pvateiuUng some diseoflc, In excuse for their 
begging ; and upon tlie whole account you will And that the 
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number of those by whose labors mankind is supplied is much 
less than you perhaps imagined. 

Then consider how few of those that work are employed in 
labors that are of real service ; for we who met^ure all things 
by money give rise to many trades that are both vain and 
suporduous* and serve only to support riot and luxury. For 
if those who work were employed only in such things as the 
oonveniencQs of life req^iuie» there would be snob on abundance 
of them that the prices of them would so sink that tradesmen 
could not he maintained by their gains; if all tliose who labor 
about useless things were set to more prodtable omploymeutSt 
aud if all they tliat languish out tlieir lives in sloth and idle- 
ness, every one of whom consimies os much as any two of the 
men that ore at work, were forced to labor, you may easily 
imagine that a small proportion of time would serve for doing 
all tiiat is either necessary, profitable, or pleasant to mankind, 
especially while pleasure is kept within its due bounds. 

This appears very plainly in Utopia, for there, in a great 
oity, and in all the territory that lies round it, you can scarce 
find five hundred, either men or women, who by their age and 
strength ore capable of labor, that aie not engaged in it ; even 
the Syphogronts, though excused by the law, yet do not excuse 
tbemselves, but work, that by theu* examples they may excite 
the industry of the rest of the people* The like exemption is 
allowed to tliose who, being recommended to the people by the 
priests, are by Uie secret suffrages of the Syphogiants privi- 
leged from labor, that they may apply themsolves wholly to 
study ; and if any of tliese fall short of those hopes that they 
seemed at first to give, they ai'B obliged to return to work. , 
And sometimes a meohonio, that so employs his leisure hours 
as to make a considerable advancement in learning, is eased 
jErom being a tradesman, and ranked among their learned mw. 
Out of these they choose their ombaBSodors, their priests, their 
TraniborS] and the Prince himself; anciently oalled their Bar- 
aenoB, but is oalled of late thrir Ademus. 

And tlius from the great numbers among them that are 
neither* suffered to bo idle, nor to be employed in any fruitless 
labor, you may easily make Uie estimate how niuob may be 
done in those few hours in which they we^ obliged to labor. 
But besides all that has been ah'eady said, it is to be considered 
that the needful arts among them are managed with less labor 
than anywhere else. The building or the repairing of houses 
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among us employ many bandS) beoauBo often a thriftless heir 
suffers a house that his father built to fall into decay, so tliat 
his suooesaor must, at a great oost, repair that whioh he might 
IiaTo kept up with a smdl charge : it frequently happens that 
the same house whioh one person built at a vast expense is 
negleoted by another, who thinks he has a more delicate souse 
of the beauties of architecture ; and he, suffering it to fall to 
ruin, builds another at no less charge. But among the Uto- 
pians, all things are so regulated tliat men very seldom build 
upon a new piece of ground | and aro not only very quick in ro- 
pairiiig their houses, hut show their foresight in preveutiug their 
dooay : so thoir buildings are preserved very long, with but 
little labor ; and thus the builders to whom ^at oare belongs 
are often without employment, except the hewing of timber, 
and the squaring of stones, Uiat the materials may be in readi- 
ness for raising a building very suddenly, when tliero is any 
QQoasion for it. 

As to their olothos, observe how little work is spent in them t 
while tliey are at labor, they are clothed with leather and skins, 
oast oarelessly about them, whioh will last seven years; and 
when they appear in publio they put on an upper garment 
wliioli hides ^e other | and tliese aro all of one color, and that 
is the natural color of tlio wool. As they need less woolen 
cloth than is used anywhere else, so tliat whioh they make use 
of is much less costly. They use linen oloili more ; but that is 
prepared with less labor, and they value oloth only by tho white- 
ness of tho linen, or the oleanness of white wool, without muoh 
regard to the iinoneas of the thread : while in other places, four 
or live upper garments of woolen cloth, of different colors, and 
as many vests of silk, will soaroe servo one man, and while tliose 
that are nicer think ten too few, evory man there is content 
with one, whioh very often sorvos him two years. 

Nor is tliero anything that can tempt a man to desire more ; 
for if he had them, ho would neither be the warmer, nor would 
he make one jot tlio bettor appearance for it. And thus, since 
they are nil employed in some useful labor, and since they con- 
tent themselves with fewer things, it falls out that there is a 
great abundance of all things among them : so tliat it frequently 
happens that for want of other work, vast numbers are sent out 
to mend the highways. But when no publio undertaking is to 
be performed, ^ hours of working are lessened. The magis- 
trotea uever engage the people in uuneoeBsary labor, Binoe the 
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chief end of tho oonatltuticn ie to regulate labor the neces- 
sitles^of the public, and to all the people es much time 
os is necessary for the improvement of their minds, in 'which 
they think tlie happiness of life consists. 


THE BRINGING UP OP YOUTH. 

Br BOGER ASOHAU. 

(From “The S^oolmaateT.'*) 

[Roobb AeouAu, an Engllah eoliolar and \nttor, horn at Kirby Wlake, 
soar Korthallerton, In York^tn, 1616. He graduated at Bu Jobn'a CollegOi 
Cambridge, vlUi a brilliant record as a Qreek aohol^r, and vaa appointed tutor 
to the Prlnaeaa Elizabeth, Id 1644 ha published a tresdse In defenae of arohaiy, 
entitled “ToBophUus," whloh seourod forhJm an annna! pension of ten pounds. 
After three yean of dtplomatlo aerrJoe at the oourt of the Emperor Charles V. of 
Oormony, he uraa appointed Xatln eoaretaiy to Qneen Haiy, and after her deatli 
-was retained In the double oapacity of aeorotary and tutor to Queen Bllzabeth. 
Hla ohlel work, “The SohoolmaBter,'* a treatise on edooatlon, appeared In 1670. 
Aeoham died In London, Deoember 80, 166B.] 

If your scholar do miss sometimsB, in marking rightly theso 
fovesaid six things, chide not hastily : for that shall both dull 
hie wit, and disoourage his dilig^uoe $ but iDoniah him gently ; 
which shall rntdce him both willing to amend, and glad to go 
forward iii love and hope of learning. 

1 have now wished, twice or thrice, ‘this gentle nature to be 
in a schoolmaster : and that I have done so neither by ohonoe 
nor 'without some roRSon, X will now declare at large, why, in 
mine opinion, love la fitter than fear, gentleness better than beat- 
ing, to hiiug up a child rightly in learning. 

With the oonunon uso of teaching and beating in common 
schools of England, I will not greatly contend t whioh if I did, 
it were but a smoll grammatical controversy, neither belonging 
to heresy nor treason, nor greatly touching God nor tlie Prince ; 
although in very deed, in the end, the good or ill bringing up 
of children doth as much serve to the good or ill service of God, 
oar Prince, and our whole country, as any one thing doth 
beside. 

I do gladly agree with all good sohoolmastera in these! 
points t to have oMldren brought to good perfectness in learn- 
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iiigi to all houesty iii.maiiners: to have all faults rightly 
amended : to have every vice severely correoted : but for the 
order and way that leadeth rightly to these pointS) we some- 
what diifer. For oouimonlyi many sohoolmastersf some os I 
have seen, more as 1 have heard tell, be of so crooked a nature, 
as, when they meet with a hard-wltted scholar, they ratlier 
break him than bow him, rather mar liim than mend him. 
For when the sohoolmaster is angry with some otlier matter, 
then will he sooueet fall to beat his scholar: and though ho 
himself should be punished for his folly, yet must he beat 
some scholar for his pleasure: tliough there he no oause for 
liim to do so, nor yet fault in the soholar to deserve so. Those 
we will Bay, be fond [foolish] schoolmaBters, and few they be, 
that he found to be such. They he fond indeed, but surely 
ovormany such be found everywhere. But this will I say, 
that even the wisest of your great beaters do as oft punish 
nature, as they do correct faults. Yett, many times, the better 
nature is sorer punished : For if one, by quiokness of wit, take 
hla lesson readily, another, by hardness of wit, taketh it not so 
speedily : the drat is always oommonded, the other is ooramonly 
punished j when a wise aohoolmoster should rather disoreotly 
consider the right disposition of both their natures, and not so 
much weigh what either of them is able to do now, as what eltlior 
of them is likely to do hereafter. For this 1 know, not only 
by reading of books in luy study, but also by experience of 
life, abroad in the world, that tliose which be commonly the 
wisest, the best learned, and best men also, when tliey bo old, 
were never commonly the quickest of wit wlien they were 
young. The causes wliy, amongst other, which be many, that 
move me thus to think, be these few whioh I will reokon. 
Quick wits commonly bo apt to take, unapt to keep : soon hot 
and desirous of this and that : as oold and soon weary of the 
same again : more quick to enter speedily than able to pierce 
far: even like oversharp tools, whose edges be very soon 
turned. Such wits delight themselves in easy and pleasant 
studies, and never pass for forward in high and hard soienoes. 
And therefore the quickest wiU commonly may prove the best 
poets, but not the wisest orators: ready of tongue to apeak 
boldly, not deep of judgment, either for good counsel or wise 
writing. Also, for manners and life, quick wits commonly bo 
iu desire newfangled, in purpose unoonstant, light to promise 
anything, ready to forget everything : both beu^t and injury: 
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n,nd thereby neither feat to fwend, nor fearful to foe : inquisi- 
tive of every trifle, not seorot in greatest affairs: bold, \7ith 
any person : busy in every matter : soothing in suoh as he 
present : nipping any that is absont : of nature also, always, 
flattering their betters, envying their equals, despising their 
inferiors : and, by quiokuess of wit, very quick and ready to 
like none so well as themselves. 

Moreover, commonly man very quick of wit he also very 
light of conditions : and tliereby, very ready of disposition to 
be carried overquiokly, by any light oompany, to any riot and 
unthrif tinesB when they be young : end therefore seldom either 
honest of life, or rioli in living, when they he old. For, quiolc 
in wit, and light in manners, he either seldom troubled, or very 
soon weary in carrying a very heavy purse. Quiok wits also 
be, in moat part of their doings, ovarquiek, hasty, rash, 
heady, and brainsiok. These last words, Heady and Brain- 
siok, be fit and proper words, rising naturally of the matter, 
and termed aptly by the condition, of overmuch quickness of 
wit. In youth nbo they be ready sooffers, privy mockers, and 
ever overlight and merry. In age, soon testy, very waspish, 
and always overmisorable : and yet few of them oome to any 
great ege, by reason of their misoidered life when they wore 
young i but a great deal fewer of them come to show any great 
Qountenanee, or hear any great autliority abroad in the world, 
but eitlier live obsourely, men know not how, or die obscurely, 
men mark not when. They be like trees, that show forth fair 
blossoms and broad leaves in springtime, but bring out small 
and not long-lestlng fruit in harvest time and that only stieh 
ns fall and rot before they he ripe, and so never, or seldom, 
oome to any good at all. For this ye sjiall find most true by 
experience, that amongst a numbw of quiok wits in youth, few 
be found, in the end, either very fortunate for themselves, or 
very prodtable to serve the commonwealth, but decay and 
vanish, men know not which way t except a very few, to whom 
peradventure blood ond happy parentage may perohanflo pur- 
chase a long standing upon the stage. The which felidty, 
because it oo;neth by others* procuring, not by their own de- 
serving, and stand by other men^s feet and not by their own, 
what' outward brag soever is bome by them is indeed, of its^ 
and in wise men's eyes, of no great estimarion. 

Some wits, moderate enough by nature, be many times, 
marred by overmuch study and use of some soienoes,— namely, 
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MuslO) Aritbmetio, and Geomet)*y. Those soienoeS) as they 
sharpen inen*8 wits overmuch, so they change men’s manners 
oversore, if tliey bo not moderately mingled, and wisely applied 
to some good use of life. Mark all mathematical heads, which 
be only and wholly bent to those sciences, Imw solitary they be 
themsdves, how unlit to live with others, and how unapt to 
servo in the world. This is not only known now by common 
experience, but uttered long before by wise men’s judgment 
and sentence. Galeiie aaith, Much music marretli men’s man> 
ners : and Plato hath a notable place of the same thing in his 
books do Hep. well marked also, and excellently translated by 
Tully hima^f. Of this matter, I wrote once more at large, 
twenty year ago, in my book of shooting : now 1 tlioiight but 
to touch it, to prove that overmuoh quiokness of wit, either 
given by nature or sharpened by study, doth not commonly 
bring fortli either greatest learning, best mamiers, or happiest 
life ill the end. 

Contrariwise, a wit in youth, that is not overdull, heavy, 
knotty, and lumpish, but hard, rough, and though somewhat 
stafflsh, — as Tally wisheth, otium, quietum, non languidum;” 
and 'Miegotlum oum lobore, non oum perioulo,** — such a wit I 
say, if it bo at the first well handled by the mother, and 
rightly emootlied and wrought as it should, not overtwhartly, 
and against the wood, by the schoolmaster, both for learning 
and whole course of living, proveth always the best. In 
wood and stone, not the softest, but hardest, be always aptost 
for portraiture, both fairest for pleasure and most durable for 
profit. Hard wits bo hard to receive, but sure to keep : pain- 
ful without weariness, heedful without wavering, constant witli- 
out newfaiigleness : bearing heavy things, though not lightly, 
yet willingly j entering hard things, though not easily, yet 
deeply j and so come to tlmt perfeotnoas of learning in the end, 
that quick wits seom in hope, but do not in deed, or else very 
seldom, ever attain unto. Also, for manners and life, hard wits 
commonly are hardly carried, either to desira every new thing, 
or else to marvel at every strange thing : and tlierefore they he 
careful and diligent in their own matters, not curious and busy 
in other men’s affairs : and so tliey become wise themselves, and 
also are oountod honest by others. They be gi'ave, steadfast, 
silent of tongue, seoret of heart. Not hasty in making, but 
constant in keeping any promise. Not rash in uttering, hut 
^vary in considering every matter : and thereby, not quick in 
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Speaking, But deep of judgment, whether they write or give 
counsel, in ell weighty affftirs. And these be the men that 
become in the end both moat happy for themselves and always 
best esteemed abroad in the world. 

1 have been longer in describing the nature, the good or ill 
Buooessy of the quick and hard wit, than perchance some will 
think tills place and matter doth require. But my purpose 
was hereby plainly to utter what injury is offered to all learn- 
ing and to the commonwealth also, first by the fond [foolish] 
father in choosing, but ohiefiy by tlie lewd [churlish] school- 
master in beating and driving away the best natures from 
learning. A child that is still, silent, oonstaut, and somewhat 
hard of wit is either never chosen by the fatlier to be made a 
aoholar, or else, when he oometh to the school he is smally 
regarded, little looked unto, ho laoketh teaching, he laoketh 
oouraging, he laoketh all things, only ho never laoketh beating, 
nor any word that may move him to hate learning, nor any 
deed that may drive him from leai^ning to any other kind of 
living. 

And when this ead-natured and bard-witted child is bet 
[beaten] from his book, and beoometh after either student of 
the common law, or page in the court, or serving man, or bound 
prentice to a loei'clinut, or to some handicraft!, he proveth in 
tho end wiser, happier, and many times honester, too, than 
many of these quiok wits do by Uieir learning. 

Imrning Is both hindered and injured, too, by the ill dboioe 
of them that send young soholars to the universities. Of whom 
must noeda oomo [dl our divines, lawyers, and physicians. , 

These young soholars bo chosen commonly, as youug apples 
be chosen by children, in a fair garden about St. James tide I a 
child will choose a sweeting, because it is presently fair and 
pleasant, and refuse a runnet, bebause it is then greeu, hard, 
and sour : when the one, if it be eaten, doth breed both worms 
and ill humors j the otlier, if it staud hm time, be ordered and 
kept as it should, is wholesome of itself and belpetb to the good 
digestion of other meats: sweetings will receive worms, rot, 
and die on die tree, and never or seldom oome to the gathering 
for good and lasting store. 

l?or very grief of heart I will not apply the similitude : but 
hereby is plainly seen bow learning is robbed of her bast wits, 
first by dxo great beadng, and by the ill^ (dioosing of 
scholars to go to the ' universities. ■ Whereof oometh partly 
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that leTird [popular] and spiteful proverb, sounding to the 
great hurt of learning and ahamo of learned men, that the 
greatest clerks be not the wisest men. 

And though I, in all this disoourse, seem plainly to prefer 
hard and rough wits before quiok and light wits, both for 
learning and manners, yet am 1 not ignorant that some quiolo 
ness of wit is a singular gift of God, and so most raro amongst 
men, and namely auoli a wit as is quick without lightness, sharp 
without brittleness, desirous of good tilings without nowfan- 
gleness, diligent in pmnful tilings witiiout wearlsomonoss, and 
constant in good will to do all things well. . . . 

But it is notable and true that Sooiates saith in Plato to 
his friend Grito : That that number of men is fewest, whioh 
far exceed, either iu good or ill, in wisdom or folly, but the 
mean betwixt botli be the greatest number : whioh he proveth 
true in diverse other things : os in groylioimds, amongst whioh 
few are found, exceeding great or exceeding little, exceeding 
swift or exceeding slow : And tiierefora, I speaking of quiolc 
and hard wits, I meant the common number of quiok and bard 
wits, amongst the wbicb, for the most port, tho hard wit x>rovoth 
many times the better, learned, wiser, and honester man : and 
therefore do I the more lament, that such wits commonly be 
either kept from leariung by fond [foolish] fathers, or bet from 
learning by lewd [churlish] solioolmasters. 

And speaking thus much of the wits of children for learn> 
ing, tlie opportunity of the plooo and goodness of tlie matter 
might require to have here declared the most special notes of a 
good wit for learning in a obild, after tlie manner and oustoin 
of a good horseman, who is skillful to know, and ablo to tell 
others, how hy certain sure signs a man may choose a oedt, tliat 
is like to prove another day excellent for tho saddle. And it 
is pity, that commonly more o&re is had, yea and that amongst 
very wise men, to find out ratlier a ounning man for their horse, 
than a ounning man for their children. They sivy nay in word, 
but they do so in deed. For, to the one tliey will gladly give 
a stipend of 200 crowns by year, and loath to offer to tho other 
200 sliillings. God, that sitteth in hoaven, laugheth their ohoiee 
to scorn, and rowardeth their liberality os it should : for ho suf- 
fereth tliem to have tame and well-ordered horse, but wild and 
unfortunate ohildreii : and therefore in tho end they find more 
pleasure in their horse than eomlort iu their ohildren. 

But oonoemmg the true notes of the best wits for learning 
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in a ohild, I Aviil raport: not mine own opinion, but the very 
judgment o£ him that was oouated the best teaolier and wiaeat 
man that learning maketlr mention of, and that is Socrates in 
Plato, Avho exproesoth orderly these seven plain notes to chobso 
a good wit ill a child for loinimg: Euphuea, 2. Mnemon, 
8. Pliilomathes, 4. Philopouoe, 6. Philekoos, 6. Zetetikoa, 
7. Philepainoe. 

And because I write English, end to Englishmen, I wUl 
plainly doolare in English both what these words of Plato mean, 
and how aptly they bo linked, end how orderly they follow one 
another. 

1. ^uphues IS ho that is apt by goodness of wit, and appli- 
able by readiness of will, to learning, having all other qualities 
of the mind and parts of the body that must another day serve 
learning, not troubled, mangled, and halved, but sound, wbole, 
and able to do their ofllce : os a tongue not stammering, or over- 
hardly drawing forth words, but plain, and ready to deliver the 
moaning of the mind t a voice, not soft, weak, piping, womanish, 
but audible, strong, and manlike : a oouutenanoe not weriah and 
orabbed, but fair and comely x a personage, not wretobed and 
deformed, but tall and goodly : for surely a oomely oountenanoe, 
with a goodly stnturo, giveth credit to learning, and authority 
to the person } otlierwlse commonly, either open contempt or 
privy disfavor doth hurt, or hinder, both person and learning. 
And even as a fair stone requireth to be set in the finest gold, 
with the best workmanship, or else it loseth much of the grace 
and price, even bo excellency in learning, and.namdy divinity, 
join^ with a oomely personage, is a marvelous jewel in the 
world. And how con a comely body bo better employed than 
to servo the fairest exercise of Qod’s greatest gift, and that is 
learning. But commonly, the fairest bodies ore bestowed on 
tlie foulest purposes. 1 would it were not ao; and with ex> 
amples herein I would not meddle : yet I wish that those 
should both mind it and meddle with it, which have most 
oooasiou to look to it, os good and wise fathers ^oald do, and 
greatest authority to amend ss good and wise msgzstiates 
ought to do ; and yet I will not let, openly to lament the un- 
fortunate oaso of learning herein. 

For, if a father have four sons, three fair and well formed 
both mind and body, the fourth v^tobed, lame, and deformed, 
his choice sliall be, to put tbe. worst to learning, oS one good 
enough to become a scholar. I havo spent the most part.o| 
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my life iii the univeiaity) And Uiereforo I onn bear good witness 
that many fathers oommoiily do thus : wlioroof 1 have heard 
many wise, learned, and as good men os ever I knew molco 
great and oft complaint : a good horseman will ohooso no such 
oolt, neither for his own, nor yet for his master’s saddle. And 
thus much of the first note. 

% JBiJ^emon. Good of memory, a speoiel port of the first 
note, and a mere honeflt of nature : yet it is so neoessary for 
learning, os Plato maketli it a separate and perfect note of it- 
self, and that so principal a note, os without it, all other gifts of 
nature do small service to leaiming. Afranius, that old Latin 
poet, maketh memory tlio moHior of learning and wisdom, say- 
ing thus : ** tJaua me genuit, mater peperit momoria ; ” and 
though it be the mere gift of nature, yet is memory well pre- 
serve by use, and much incmsod by order, oa our soholar 
must leani another day in the university; but in a child, a 
good memory is well known by three properties : that is, if it 
he quiok in receiving, sure in keeping, and ready in'dolivorlug 
forth again. 

8 . J^Mlomathei. Given to love learning; for though a 
child have all the gifts of uaturo at wish, and perfootlon of 
memory at will, yet if he Imve not a speolal love to learn- 
ing, he sliall never attain to muoh learning. And therefore 
Isocrates, one of the noblest sohoolmasters that is in memory 
of learning, who taught kings and prinoes, os HolioarnassiDUB 
writeth, and out of whoso school, as Tully saitb, came fortli 
more nohle captains, more wise oounoilors, tliaii did out of 
Epeius’ horse at Troy ; — this Isoorates, I say, did cause to be 
written, at tlio entry of his school, in golden letters, this golden 
sentence, Mv ^9 Smj iro\vfMa9i^9y whicli, exoellently 

said in Greek, is thus rudely in Englisli : If thou lovost loaru- 
ing, tliou shivit attain to much learning. 

4. Philopono9 is ho that hath a lust to labor, and a will to 
take pains. Poi if a child have all the honefits of nature, with 
perfection of memory, love, like, and praise learning never so 
muoh, yet if ho bo not of himself painful [painstalcing], he 
shall never attain unto it. And yet whore love * is present, 
labor is seldom absent, ond namely in study of leai'ning, and 
matters of tho mind : and therefore did Isoorates rightly judge 
that if his scholar were Fhilomathes ho cared for no more. 
Aristotle, varying from Isoorates in private aifairs of life, but 
agreeing with Isoorates in common judgment of learning, for 
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love and labor iu learning, is of the same opinion, uttered in 
tliese -words, in liis ^*Rhetorio ad Thoodeoten”: Liberty klndleth 
lovej love refuaeth no labors and labor obtainetli whatso- 
ever it seekotb. And yet nevertheless, goodness of nature 
may do little good s perfeotion of memory may serve to smidl 
UBO s all love may be employed in vain : any labor may be 
soon graveled, if a man trust always to bis own singular wit 
and will not be glad sometime to hear, take advioe, and leam 
of anoUier : And therefore doth Soorates very notably add the 
fifth note. 

6. JPMUhods, Ho that is glad tO'^hear luid learn of another. 
For otlierwiae, he shall stick with great trouble, where ho might 
go easily forward s and also oatoh hardly a very little by his 
own toil, when he might gather quickly a good deal by another 
man’s teaching. But now there he some tliat have great love 
to learning, good lust to labor, he willing to learn of otliers, 
yet, either of a fond sliamefacedness, or else of a pitmd folly, 
they dare not or will not go to leoim of another ; and therefore 
doth Socrates wisely add the sixth note of a good wit in a child 
for learning, and that is — 

6. Zeittikot* He that is naturally bold to ask any question, 
desirous to aoaroh out any doubt, not ashamed to leam of the 
meanest, not afraid to go to the greatest, until he be perfectly 
taught, and fully satisfied. 

The seventh and last point is — 

7. JPUUpoinoi* He that lovoth to be praised for wdldo- 
ing, at his father or master’s hand. A child of this nature will 
earnestly love learning, gladly labor for learning, willingly learn 
of others, boldly ask any doubt. And thus, by Socrates’ judg- 
ment, a good father and a wise Bohoolmaster sliould ohoose a 
child to make a scholar of, that hath by nature the foresoid 
perfoot qualities, and oomely furniture, both of mind and body, 
hath memory quick to reoeive, sure to keep, and ready to de- 
liver; haUr love to learning: Imth'lust to labor; ha^ desire 
to learn of otliers : hath boldness to ask any question : hath 
mind wholly bent to win praise by welldoing. 

The two first points be speoiel benefits of nature : whioh, 
nevertheless, be well preserved, and much inoreased by ^ood 
order* But os for the five lost, love, labor, gladliess to learn of 
others, boldness to oak doubts, and will to win proiM, be won 
end maintained by the only ’wisdom aad discretion of *, the 
Bohoolmaster, , Which, five points, whether a whoolmaster aha^ 
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vroi'k sooner in n oliild, by fearful beating or oourteous han- 
dling, you that be wise, judge. 

Yet some men, wise indeed, but in this matter more by 
severity of nature than any wisdom at all, do laugh at us, when 
we thus wish and reason, that young ohildren should rather be 
allured to learning by gentleness and love, than oompellod to 
learning by beating and fear: They say our reasons serve 
only to breed forth talh, and pass away time, but wo never saw 
good sohoolmastor do so, nor never read of wise man tliat 
thought so. 

Yes, forsooth : oa wise as they bo, either in ulhor men's 
opinion, or in their own oonoeit, I will bring tlio contrary judg- 
ment of him, who, thoy themselves shall oonfoss, wax as wise 
as they are, or else thoy may be justly thought to have small 
wit at all : and that is Socrates, whose judgment in Plato is 
plainly this in these words : in English thus, No learning 

ought to ha learned witli bondage : For, bodily labors, m'ouglit 
by oompuleion, hurt not the body : hut any learning learned by 
oompulsion, tarrieth not long in the mind : And why ? For 
whatsoever the mind doth learn unwillingly with fear, the same 
it doth quickly forget wltlrout core* And lost proud wits, tlmt 
love not to be oontraried, but have lust to wrangle or trifle 
away troth, will say that Soorates meaneth not this of oliil- 
dren’s teaching, hut of some other higher learning, hoar what 
Soorates iu tlio same plaoe doth more plainly say : . . . my 
dear friend, bring not up your ohildren in learning by oompul- 
sion and fear, but by playing and pleasure. And you that do 
read Plato, os ye should, do well jmreoive that these bo no ques- 
tions asked by Soorates os doubts, but they bo sontenoos, Brat 
affirmed by Soorates as mere truths, and after, given forth by 
Soorates as right rules, most necessary to be marked, and fib to 
be followed of all them that would have ohildren taught as tliey 
should. And in this oounsol, judgment, and authority of Soc- 
rates, I will repose myself, until I meet with a man of tlio oon- 
trary mind whom I may justly take to bo wiser than I think 
Soorates was. Fond schoolmasters neither can understand, nor 
will follow this good eounsel of Soorates, but wise riders in 
their ofHee can and will do both : wbioli is the only cause, that 
commonly the young gentlemen of England go so unwillingly 
to Bohool, and run so fast to the stable : For in very deed fond 
schoolmasters, by fear, do beat kito them the hatred of learn- 
ing, and wise riders, by gentle allurements, do breed up in 
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thorn the love of riding, They And fenr and bondage in 
Bolioola. They feel liberty and freedom in stables s whioh 
oanseth them utterly to abhor the one» and most gladly to haunt 
the othsr. And I do not write this tliat, in exhorting to the 
OHO) I would dissuade young gentlemen from the other : yen, I ’ 
am sorry, with oil my heart, fliat they be given no more to riding 
than they be : For of all outward qualities, to ride fair is most 
comely for liimself, most necessary for his country ; and the 
greater he is in blood, the greater is his praise, tlie more he 
doth exceed all other therein. It was one of the tliree excellent 
praises, amongst tlio noble gentlemen the old Feisians, Always 
to say truth, to ride fair, and shoot well: and so it was 
engraven upon Bariua* tomb, as Strabo beareth witness : — 

IDarius the king lioth buried here, 

Who in riding and shooting had never peer. 

But, to our purpose, young men, by any means, losing the 
love of learning, when by time they oome to tlieir own rule, 
they oarry commonly, from the school with them, a perpetual 
hatred of their master, and a continual contempt of learning. 
If ten gentlemen be aslrnd why they forget so soon in oourt 
that whioli they were leoi'ning so long in sohool, eight of them, 
or lot me be blamed, will lay ^ fault on their ill handling by 
their sohoolmostors. , . , 

Yet some will say that children, of nature, love pastime and 
inislike learning : beoause, in their kind, the one is easy and 
pleasant, tlie other hard and wearisome : whioh is on opinion 
not so true as some men ween : For tlie mattei* liotli not so 
muoli in tlie disposition of them that be young, os in the order 
and manner of bringing up by* them that be old, nor yet in the 
differenoe of learning and pastime. For, boat a child if he 
dance not well, and Perish him though he loorn not well, ye 
shall have him unwilling to go to donoe, and glad to go to.liis 
book. Knock him ahvays, wlien he draweth hip shaft iB, and 
favor him again though he fault at liis book, ye shall have him 
very loath to be in the field, and very willing to be in the’ sohool. 
Yea, I say more, — and not of myself, but by the judgment of 
those from whom few wise hien will gladly dissent, — ^.that if - 
ever the nature of man be given at any time, more than other, to - 
leoelve goodness, it is in innooenoy of young years, before that 
experience of evil have taken root in Idm. For the |mre clean 
wit of a sweet young babe m likd the newest wax, most able 
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to receive the best aiid fairest prmiiug ; and like a now bright 
silver disli never ooonpied, to recoive and keep clean any good 
thing that is put into it. 

And tlius, will in children, wisely wrought withal, may 
eosily be won to be very well willing to learn. And wit in 
children, by nature, namely memory, Sie only key and keeper 
of all learning, is readiest to reooivo and surest to keep any 
manner of thing tliat is learned in youth : This, lewd [vulgar] 
and learned, by common experience, know to be most true, 
For we remember nothing so well whon we bo old as those 
things whioli we learned when we were young } and this is not 
strange, but oominoii in all nature's works. Every man sees 
(as I said before) now wax is best for printing ; new clay fit- 
test for working ; new-shorn wool aptest for soon and surest 
dyeing j new fresh flesh, for good and durable salting. And 
this similitude is not rude, nor borrowed of the larder house, 
hut out of his sohoolhouse, of whom the wisest of England need 
not be ashamed to learn. Young grafts grow not only soonest, 
hut also fairest, and bring always forth the host and swoetoat 
fruit : young whelps learn easily to carry j young popinjays 
learn quickly to speak.*, and so, to be aWt, it in ail other 
things, though they lack reason, sense, and life, the similitude 
of youth is fittest to all goodnoss, surely nature in mankind is 
most bonofloial and efileotunl in this behalf. 

Therefore, if to tlio goodness of nature bo joined the wisdom 
of the teoelmr, in loading young wits into a right and plain way 
of learning, surely, oliildren, kept up in God's fear, and gov- 
omod by his grace, may most enaily be brought well to serve 
God and country both by viHue and wisdom. 

But if will and wit, by farther ago, bo onoo allured from 
innooonoy, delighted in vain sights, filled with foul talk, crooked 
witli willfulness, hardened wifii stubbornness, and let loose to 
disobedienoe, surely it is hard with gontlonoss, but unpoaaible 
with severe cruelty, to oall them book to good frame again. 
T'or where the one porohanco may bend it, tlio other shall surely 
break it ; and so instead of some hope, leave an assured des- 
peration, and shameless contempt of all goodness, the farthest 
point in all mischief, as Xenophon doth most truly and most 
wittily mark. 

Therefore, to love or to liato, to liko or contemn, to ply this 
way or tliat way to good or to bad, yo slioll have as ye use a 
dhild in his youth. 
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Aud 0116 example) wlietlier love ox fear doth \roik more in a 
child, for virtue and learning, I will gladly report; which may 
be heard with some pleasure, and followed with more profit. 
Before 1 went into Germany, I came to Broodgate in Leicester- 
sliire, to take my leave of t£at noble Lady Jane Grey, to whom 
I was exceeding much beholding. Her parents, the Duke and 
Dudiess, with all the household genidemen and gentlewomen, 
were hunting in the park : I found her in her ehamber, reading 
Fhmdon Platonis ” in Greek, and that with as much delight 
as some gentlomon would read a merry tale in Boooaoe. Af- 
ter salutation, and duty done, witli. some other talk, I asked 
lier why alia would lose auoh pastime in the park ? Smiling 
answered me : ** I wis, all their sport in tlie park is but a shadow 
to tliat xdensnre that I find in Plato: cdas, good folk, they 
never felt what true pleasure meant.** And how oame you, 
inadamo,’* quoth I, to tins deep knowledge of pleesure, and 
what did ohiofly allure you unto it : seeing, not many women, 
but very few men, have attained tliereunto.** will tell 
you,” quoth she, ** and tell you a truth, whioh perobanoe you 
will marvel at. One of tlie gi-eatest benefits that ever God 
gave ino is that he sent mo so sharp and severe parents, and 
so gentle a schoolmaster. For when I am in presence either of 
father or mother, whether I speak, keep silenoe, sit, stand, or 
go, eat, drinlc, be merry, or sad, be sewing, playing, dancing, or 
doing anytliing else, 1 must do it, as it wem, in suoh weight, 
measure, and number, even so perfeotdy, as Gh)d mode the world ; 
or else I am so sharply taunted, so ornelly tlireateued, yea pres- 
ently sometimes with pinohos, nips, aud bobs, and other, ways 
whioh 1 will not name for the honor 1 bear tliezh, so. without 
measure raisordered, tliat I think myself in hell till time come 
that 1 must go to Kr. Elmer, who teaolietli me so gently, so 
pleasantly, with suoh fair alluiementB to learning, that I think 
^1 the time notliing whiles I am witli him. And when !■ am 
called from him, I fall on weeping, because whatsoever 1 do 
else but learning is full of grief, trouble, fear, and whole mislik- 
ing unto me : and thus my hook hath been so much my ‘pleas- 
ure, and biinging doily to me more pleasure and more, that in 
respect of it, all other pleasures, in very deed, be but trifles and 
troubles unto me.” I remember this talk glod^, both because 
it is so worthy of memory, and because also it was tlie lost talk 
tliat ever I had, and the lost time that ever I saw that noble 
and worthy lady . 
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I oould be overlong, both in Bhowiug just oauses, and in 
reciting true examples, why learning should bo taught rather 
by love tlion fear. He tliat would see a perfect discourse of it, 
let him read tliat learned treatise, whioh my friend Joan. Stur- 
mius wrote ** do Institutlone Principis,'* to the Duke of Gleves. 

The godly counsels of Solomon and Jesus tlie son of Siraoh, 
for sharp keeping in and bridling of youth, are meant rather 
for fatlierly correction than masterly beating, raihei* for man- 
ners tlian for learning; for other places, than for soliools. S'or 
God forbid but all evil touches, wantonness, lying, pioking, 
sloth, will, stubbornness, and di^bedienoe should bo wltli shai'p 
ohastisoment doily out away. 


THE DUCHESS* WOOING. 

By JOHN PLETOHISB. 

(From *< Tho Duehess of Malfl.*') 

[Eor tlograplilonl akotoh, bqo page 8686.] 

Dwifuaa^ Corlolo, 

To thy known soorcoy I have given up 
More tliRu zny life — uiy fame. 

ChWola— 

Hath slioll be safe ; 

Per I’ll conceal Uiis secret from the world 
As warily as tlioso tliat trade in poison 
Keep poison from tlicir oliildron. 

Ducheaa — 

Thy protestation 

Is ingenious * end hearty : 1 believe it. 

Is Antonio come ? 

Cartola~~- 

He attends you 
JDucfieaa--- 

Good, dear soul, 

Leave me ; but place thyself behind tltc arms, 

Where thou niayst ovexiieai us. Wish me good speed; 

Pov 1 am going into a wildomess 

Wliere I slifdl find nor path nor friendly clow 

To be my guide. [OamotjA goes behjind the ariw, 

* Ingenuous. 




JOHN PLBTCIIlill 
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Enter Aktonio. 

Iseiififoi'you: siltdown} 

Take pen and iukj and write : E^e you ready ? 
Antonio — 

Yes. 

Duehena — 

Wkat did I say ? 

Antonio — 

That I should write somewhat. 

Dui^ieaa^ 

Oj I remomhor. 

After these irhimphs and this large expense^ 

It’s fit, like thrifty hnshands, we inquire 
Wliat’s laid up for to-morrow. 

Antonio — 

So please your beauteous exoellenoe. 

Duchaaa — 

lleaiiteous ( 

Indeed, I thank you s I look young for your sake j 
Yon have Wen my cares npon yon. 

Antonio— 

X*ll fotoh your grace 

Tlie portionlai's of your rerenuo and expense. 
Uwoftasa— 

0, you aro 

Aiuipright treasurei*: but you mistook] 

Yos when 1 said X meant to make inquiry 
What’s laid up for to-morrow, I did mean 
Wliat’s laid up yonder for me. 

Antonio 

Wliere 7 
DufUim — 

In heaven. 

I Eun making my will (as ’tis fit prinoes sliould, 

In perfect memory), and, I praj], sir, tell me, 
Wore not one better make it smiling, thus, 

Than in deep groans and tenihle ghastly looks, 
As if tile gifts we parted with prooured 
That violent distraction ? 

Antonto— ■ . 

0, inuoh better. 

Duclisss— 

If I had a husband now, this care were quit; 

But I intemd to make you overseer, , 

What good deed shall we first remember 7 say. 
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Antonio — 

Begin mth that first good deed began i’ the world 
After man's oreatlon^ ijie saorameut of marriage : 
l*d have you first provide for a good husband} 

Give him all. 

Dw^iesa—^ 

Ail I 

Antonio-^ 

Yes, your excellent self. 

Dudkeaa — 

In a winding sheet ? 

Antonio-^ 

In a couple. 

Dmhm^ 

Saint Wiuifvodj* that were a strange will I 
.dntonfo— 

'Twere stranger if there were no will in you 
To marry again. 

DucAssa^ 

What do you think of marriage ? 

Antonio --- 

I take'tj as those tliat deny purgatory, 

It locally contains or heaven or hell; 

There's no third place in't. 

How do you affect it ? 

Antmvio—^ 

Ky banishment, feeding my melonoholy, 

Would often reason thus. 

Z7|(0Afl98^ 

Fray, let's hear it. 

Antonio^ 

Say a man never znan^, nor have children, 

Wliat tiduta that from him ? only tlie bare name 
Of being a father, or the weak delight 
To see the little wanton ride arcoolzhorso 
Upon a xminted stiok, or hear him chatter 
Iiiko a taught starling. 

1 A nohlo British ntaVden of tiie nvsnih oonimy. Brinoo Cnuloous hW in 
love wltli liorj hut bUo would not nooept his suit, end ho out of! hov lioadi 
whloh rolled to tlie foot of a hill : It stopped tbero, nnd a epdiig gusliod up. 
Saint Bueno ploked up the heed end put it Ixuih on hot Bhouldora: WiniliM 
oame to llfo, and llvod flftooii years thereafter. Tlio fame of hot IioIIuobb 
aproed t a shrine waa built at tlie spring, end during many oonturles tlint shrine, 
Holywell, la BUntshlTo, was tl\e resort of pllgrlins. Her day In tiu^ Saints' 
Calendar la November 8. Crodoous was swallmvod up by tho earth’s opening 
Immediately after bo sevoied her head from its trunk,'* 
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Mq, fie, Tirhafs ell this? 

One of youi eyes is bloodshot} use my ring to't. 

They say ^tis very aovereign ; ’Inras my wedding ring) 
And I did vow never to part with it 
But to my second husband. 

Antonio— 

You have parted wiih it now. 

J^uohess — 

YoSj to help your eyesight. 

Antonio— 

You have made me stark blind. 

Du^eaa — 

How? 

Antonio— 

There ie a souoy and ambitious devil 
Is dancing in this oirola 
DucAess— 

Bemove him. 

Antonia— 

How? 

DttcAees — 

There needs small oonjuraidoD, when your finger 
May do its thus} ie it fit? 

[Shi pula ilia ring upon hia finger: he Taneela, 

Antonio— 

What said you? 

Vttcheaa— 

Sir, 

This goodly roof of yours is too low built } 

1 cannot stand upright in*t nor disooiirse, 

Without I raise it higher: raise yourself} 

Or, If you please, my hand to help you : so. 

[Raim Urn- 

Antonio— 

Ambiiion, madam, is a great man’s medness, 

That is not kept in chains and cIoBe*pent rooms, 

But In fair lightsome lodgings, and is girt 
With the wild noise of prattling visitants, 

Which makes it lunatio beyond all cure. 

Oonoeive not I am so stupid but 1 aim 
Whereto ^our favors tend : but he’s a fool 
That^ l»ing aoold, would thrust his hands 1’ the fire 
To warm them. 

DwcAsm— 

So, how th'e ground’s broke, 
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You may disoovor what a wealthy miiio 
1 make you lord of . 

Anton(0'-“ 

0 my uuwoxthiueea \ 

Dudkeaa ^ 

You wore ill to sell yourself : 

Thie darkening of your worth is not like that 
Wluoh tradesmen use i’ tlxo city ; their false lights 
Ai‘0 to rid bad wares of : and X must tell you, 

If you will know where breathes a complete man 
(I speak it without flattery), turn your eyes, 

And progress through yourself, 
jlutowfo— 

*WeTe there nor heaven nor hell, 

1 should be honest: I have long served virtiie, 

And ne'er ta'en wages of her. 

Duchess— 

N'ow she pays It 

The misery of us that are bom groat i 

We are forced to woo, because none dare woo us ; 

And as a tyrant doubles with his words, 

And fearfully equivocatoa, so wo 

Are foroed to express our violent passions 

In riddles and in dreams, and leave the path 

Of simple virtue, whioh was never mode 

To seem the tiling it is not. Go, go brag 

You have left me heartless; mine is in your bosom: 

1 hope 'twill multiply love there. You do tremble : 
Make not your heart so dead a piece oi flesh. 

To fear more than to love mo. Sir, be oonfldont: 

Wliat is't distcoets you ? This is flesh and blood, sir ; 
'Tia not the flguro out in alabaster 
Kneels at my husband's tomb. Awake, awalco, man I 
I do here put off oil voin ooremony, 

And only do appear to you a young widow 
That olalme you for her husband, and, like a widow, 

I use but half a blosli in'i * 

Antonio — 

Truth speak for me; 

I will remain the constant sanotuary 
Of your good name. 

X The pnaalon of tlio Duchen for itntonlo, a subjeol most dllHoult to tinat, ts 
mnungod wltli Inflnlto dolloaoy i In a slumtion of great uoiil for tho autlior, aliO 
oondesQonds without being degraded, declares to bor dopondont that he 1 h tliC 
husband of bov olioloo without losing auytlUog of dignity and respeot, and scorns 
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Dv^ma — 

1 thank youj geufcle lora: 

ibid ^oause you shall not ooina to me in debt, 

Being nonr my stewai'd, here upon youv lips 
I sign your Quietus eat This you should have begged nov : 
I have seen ohildien oft eat sweetmeats thus^ 

As foatful to devour them too soon. 

Antonio-^ 

But for your brothers ? 

Duchess — 

Do not think of them : 

All disooid without tliis oirciimferenee 
Is only to be pitied, and not feared : 

Yet, should tliey knowl^ time will easily 
fioatter tlie tempest. 

Antonio^ 

These words should be mine, 

And all the ports you have spoke, if some part of it 
Would not have savored flattery. 

Duclmss^ 

Kneel. [Oaiuola cornea Jivm teftfnd the arreu. 

Antonio-^ 

Hat 

Duchess— 

Be not amazed | this woman's of my oounsel t 
I have heard lawyers say, a oontraot in a ohambei 
Ter wrlapreaenti is absolute marriage. 

[Dhs and Ajitohio ftnssl. 
Bless, Heaven, this soored g<^iBD| which let violenoe 
Hover untwine I 
Antonio^ 

And may our sweet affeotions, like the spheres, 

Be still in motion I 
Duohess— 

Quiokening, and make 
The like soft musio 1 
Antonio— 

That we may imitate the loving palms, 

Best emblem of a peaceful marriage, 

That neyer bote fruity divided I 

only to ozerolae tho prlvlloge of rank in ntsliig merit from oluoaritr.*' — Dyok. 
" It may bo added that nollher !n tho Eoglt^ Dromiv nor In Enfiiltsh Tlotlon 
shall wo find a aoene In wbtoh womanly dignity and womanly love ate ezhltdtod 
more natoxally than In tbta. A. noble woman, as b«** ds^tota bas,,ia 

neither the unxeal, ethereal oreetuie of tlie Age of Chlvaliy, nor la she thetey or 
aemnt at man.*' — Tuatbs. 
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'What can the ehuioh foice more? 

Antonio— < 

That fortune may not kiiotr an aooideut, 

Either of joy or sorro^f to divide 
Our fixM viehea \ 

I^uc/ieas— 

How can the ohutdi build faster ? 

We now are man and wife, and 'tie the ohuroh 
That must but echo this. — Maid> stand apart: 

I now am blind. 

Antonio — 

Whafs your oonoeit in this ? 

Ducfiesa — 

I would have you lead your fortune by the hand 
Unto your marriage bed: 

(You speak in me this, for we now are one :) 

We’ll only lie^ and talk together, and plot 
To appease my huiuoioiis kindred ; and if you please, 
Like l^e old ^e in Alexander and Lodowiok, 

Iiay a nsked sword bebvoen us, keep us olioate. 

0, let me ahroud my blushos in your bosom, 

Since ^tis the treasury of all my seoreta I 

BuoHitaB and Atrtomo. 

OarUtla — 

Whether the spirit of gfcatness or of woman 
Eeign most in her, I know not; but it shows 
A fearful madness : I owe her much of pity. ISteit* 


PRAYERS BEFORE BATTLE. 

Bv JOHN FLBIOHBB. 

(from *• TJiq Two Koble KlnsoiBn.**) 

iS'cens; Mh6n», An open space heforo the Tmples of Mars, 
Yem^) and Diana. 

Tkeama-^ 

Yon valiant and strong-hearted enemies, 

You royal germane foes, that Ihis day oome 
To blow the nearness out that Barnes botweou ye, 
by your onger for an hour, and dovelike 
Before ^e holy altars of onr helpers, 
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Tho o^I'foatod gods, bow down youi’ Btabboru bodies. 
Youv ire is 0101*0 tbao mortal ; so your hdp be 1 
And as the gods logasd ye, figbt with jusfcioe I 
ni leave you to your prayers, and betwixt ye 
I part my wishes. 

Honor orown tiie worthiest I 

[Etfsunt Tmcssus and frahi. 

PaUmon — 

The glass Is running now that oannot finish 
Till one of us exxiire : tliink you but thus, ~ 

That, wove there aught in me whioh strove to show 
Mine enemy In this business, wore’t one eye 
Against onotlier, arm opx>ro8Bt by Djm, 

I would destroy tlio oitonder; ooz, I would. 

Though pQsoel of myself: then from UiU gatbei 
How I should tender you. 

ArcUe — 1 om in labor 

To push your name, youi ancient love, our kindred, 
Out of my memory; and P ilie solfsame plooo 
To seat something 1 would ooufound: so lioist wo 
The sails tliat must these vessels port even where 
The heavenly Limiter pleases I 
JPalamoa — You speak well. 

Before I turn, let me embrooe thee, cousin. 

[TAsy embraos. 

This I shall never do again. 

Afoitc — One fare well I 

ih?o?no»— 

*Why, let It be so ; fosewell, ooz t 
AreUe — Porewell, sir I — . 

[Ar«cum PAUAuDir ond hU Knights. 
Knights, kinsmen, lovers, yea, my snerlfioes. 

True worshipers of Mars; whose spirit in you 
Expels the seeds of fear, and tlie apprehension 
'Which still is fhther of it, go with me 
Before tlie god of out profession. There 
Require of him tho hearts of lions, and 
The breath of tigers, yea, the fierceness, too; 

Yea, the speed also, — to go on, I mean. 

Else wisli we to be snails. You know my prize 
Must be dragged out of blood ; foroe and great feat 
Must put my garland on, where she will stick 
The queen of Rowers, Out inteioeselon, tiien, 

Must be to him who makes the oamp a oestron ^ 

> CiBtem, 
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Biimmed mtli the blood of meu ; give me youi* aidj 
And bond your spirits towards him. — 

They advance to ihe aXtar of Afore, and fall on (heir facesi 
then hneel. 

Thou mighty one, that with thy power hast turned 
Green Keptune into purple; whoso approach 
Oometa preworn; wlmse havoe in vast field 
TTneaithdd shnlla prooleim ; wliose breath blo^vs down 
Tlie teaming Geres^ foisoni who dost phtok 
With hand armipotent from forth blue olouds 
The masoned turrets ; tliat boldi makost and breakest 
Tlie stony girths of cities ; me, thy pupil, 

Youngest follower of thy drum, instruot tiiis day 
With military ekiU, tdmt to thy laud 
I may advance my streamer, and by thee 
Be styled the lord o* the dayv Give me, groat Mars, 
Some token of thy pleasuio. 

{Hen'e I3iey f^U on their faaee aa before, and there ia heard 
danging qf armor, with a ahoH thunder, aa the burst qfa 
bdtde, whereupon they dl rise, and bow to the altar. 

0 great oorreotor of euormoua^ times. 

Shaker of o'erronk states, thou grand deoider 
Of dusty and old tatles, that he^’st with blood 
The earth when it is siok, and onrest tlie world 
O’ the pluiisy * of people, I do take 
Tl^ signs auspioiouelyi and in Ihy name 
To my design mardi boldly I — Lot us go. 

[Smxint. 

lldinter Bauajiow and hia Knights. 

JPdamon — 

Our stars must glister with new fires, or be 
To-day extiuot ; our argument is love, 

Wluoh if tlie goddess of it grants she gives 
Yiotory too : tlion blend your spirits with miuo. 

You whoso free nobloness do make my oauso 
Your personid hazard. To the goddess Yenus 
Commend wo our proceeding, and implore 
Her power unto our party 1 — 

[ZTsrs they admnoe to the altar of Venua, and fall on their 
facaa ; than ftneei. 

Hdl, sovereign queen of secrets I who hast power 
To oall the fieroost tyrant from his rage, 

And weep unto a girl; that hast the might 


^ MouBtrons. 


* Plotbom. 
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Even wltli an eyeglauoe to ohoke Mara’s druni, 

And turn the alarm to whispers; tliat oaast make 
A oripple flourish with his orutoh, and oure him 
Before Apollo ; that mayst foroe the king 
To be his aubjeot’s vass^, and induce 
Stale gravity to dauoei the polled boohelorj 
Whose you&j like wanton boys through bonfiieS} 
Have skipt thy ilamef at seventy thou oauet oatoh^ 
And moko him, to tlie aooin of his hoarse tliroat, 
Abuse young lays of love. What godlike power 
Hast tliou not power upon ? To Phoebus tiiou 
Add’st flames, liottor than his $ the heavenly fires 
Bid SQoroh his mortal son, thine him ; the huntress, 
All moist and oold, some say, began to throw 
Her Ik)w away and sigh. Take to tliy graoe 
Me thy vowed soldier, who do bear thy yoke 
As ’twore a wreath of roses, yet is heavier 
Than load itself, stin^ more tlion nettles. I 
Have never been foubmouthod against tliy law, 
Ke’er rovealed seeret, for I knew none, *— would noty 
Had I kenned all that wem | I never prootioed 
Upon man’s wife, nor would the libels read 
Of liberal witsj I never at great feasts 
Sought to betray a beauty, but have blushed 
At simpering sirs tliat did} I liave been liarsh 
To large oonfoBBors,’ and have hotly asked tihom 
If they had moUiors. I hod one, a woman, 

And women ’twore they wronged. I knew a man 
Of eigh^ winters — tiUe I told them — who 
A lass of fourteen brided. ’IVas thy power 
To put life into dust} the aged oramp 
Had Borewed his square foot round, 

The gout had knit his Angers into knots, 

Torturing convulsioim from his globy* eyes 
Had almost drawn their spheres, that what was life 
In him seemed torture. This anatomy 
Had by his young fair fere a boy, and I 
Believed it was hie, for she swore it was, 

And who would not believe her ? Brief, I am 
To those that prate, and have done, no companion; 
To those that boast, and have not, a defloi ; 

To those that would, and cannot, a rejoioer; 

Tea, him I do not love that tells olose offloes 
The foulest way, nor names concealments in 

1 Lloontloua toostora. ^Bulging. 
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'TKe bpldost language : snoli a one I am, 

And TOW that lover never yet made eigh 
Truer thou I. 0) then, most soft sweet goddess, 

Give me the victory ot this question, which 
Is true love's merit, and bless me with a sign 
Of thy great pleasure t 

main is hitard, dovea aro seen tojtutler; they fail again 
upon ffieirfacea, than on tlieir leneea. 

0 thou, that from eleven to niuety veigaeat 
In mortal bosomSi whoso chase ^ is this world, 

And we in herds thy game, I give thee tlianhs 
IToi this fair tolcen, which, being laid unto 
Kino innocent true heoi*^ arms in assurance 
Ky body to tills business I — Let us rise 
Aiidi bow before the goddess ; time comes on. 

[27my boto, oreunt. 

Still muaio of racorda. Xhxiar BiuiniiL in whitef her hair about liar 
ahouldersy and wearing a whecUan wt'ealhf one in white 7io2dmg up 
her train, her hair stuck with Jloioera; one btfore her cairying a 
silver hindi in which ia conveyed incense and atoeei odors, which 
being set upon the altar cf Diana, her Mtida standing aloof, she sets 
fire to it; then they eowrtesy and hie^. 

EfnUia-^ 

0 sacred, shadowy, cold, and constant qusen, 

Abaudouer of leveU, mute, contemplative. 

Sweet, solitary, white as chaste, and pm‘e 
As wind'-fonnod snow, who to thy fomalc knights 
Allow’st no more blo(^ tlmii will make a blush, 

'Which is tlieir order's robe, I here, tliy priest^ 

Am humbled 'fore thine ^tar I 0, vouchsafe, 

'Witli that thy rare green eye — which never yet 
Beheld thing maculate— look on tliy virgin I 
And, sacred silver mistress, lend tliine eoi’^ 

Which ne’er heard scvmil term, into whoee port 
27e’er entered wanton sound — to my petition, 

Seasoned witli holy fear I This is my lost 
Of vestal offloo j I’m bride habited. 

But maiden-hearted; a husband I liave pointed,* 

But do not know him; out of two I should 
Ohooee one, and pray for his sucooss, but I 
Am guiltless of deotion; of mine eyes, 

Were I to lose one— thev are equal precious— 

> Huitliig gfoued. • Appotntod. 
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I could doom uolther; that vkioh porisked should 
Go to’t unsentenoed: therefoi'e, moat modest queen. 
Ho, of tho tvro pietojidese,^ that beet loves me 
And has the truest title in% let him 
Take off my wheaten gavloud, cv else grant 
The file and quality I hold I may 
Oontinue In thy band. — 

[ifere tlw hindvantihei under the altar, and the piooe ascends 
a rose t?*es having one rose upon ft. 

See what ouv geuerfd of ebbs and flows* 

Out from the bowels of her holy altar 
With saored act advancos I But one rose ) 

' If well inspired, tliis battle shali confound 
llotli these brave knighto, and I, a vii'giii flower, 

Knst grow alone, unpluoked. 

[Here ia heai*d a eudden twang ofinHrummtaj mid the rose folia 
povA the tree, whidi vanlihea under the altar. 

The flower is fallen, flie tree desoende I — 0 mistress, 
Thou hero disohaigiest mo I I shall be gathered, 

I think so; but I kuow not thine own will : 

TJnolaap thy mystery I I hope she'a pleased; 

Her signs weio gtaoious. {They courtesy, mid exeuid. 
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LOVE’S VITALITY. 

Bv MICHAEL DBAYTON 

[ifioa-idsio 

SiEOB theie’s no hope, oomo, let us kiss and part, 
Hay, I have done^ you get no more of sne'; 

And X am glad, yea, glad with all my hearty 
That tluu9 so clearly I myself onn free; 

Shake hands together, oonoel all our vows, 

And when we meet in any plnoe again, 

Bo it not seen in either of our brows, 

That wo one jot of former love xeUiin ; 

How, at the lost gasp of Love’s failing breath, 

Wlien, his pulse failing, passion speechless lies, 
Wlieu ITaith is kneeling by his bed of death, 

And Innooonoe is olosing up his eyes, — 

How, if thou wouldflt when all hove gpven him over, 
Vrom death to life thou yet mightst him recover I 

* Bofcn to the uoou (Dituto) ats rator ot the tiSts. 


^ Suiton. 
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ISXPLORATAi OH, DISCOVEUIES. 

By BSIN JONBOIf. 

(From '‘TlmbBr.’*) 

[For blographlool slcotoh^ bqo page 2810.3 

IlTj fortuno never oruslied that man -whom good fortune 
doooivod nob. I therefore have eounsolod my friends never to 
tiUBt to her fairer aide, though she seemed to moJce peaoe with 
thorn I but to place all tilings she gave tliem bo, ob alie might 
Qslc them again without their trouble) she might tohe tliem 
from tliem, not pull them : to keep always a distonoe between 
her and themselves. He knows not lus own strength that hath 
not met adversity. Heaven prepares good men with orosseo ) 
bub no ill oan happen to a good man. Oontraries are not mixed. 
Yet that wliioh happens to any man may to every man. But it 
is in his reason, w^t ho accounts it and will make it. 

Ko man is so foolish hut may give another good oounaol 
somotlmes ; and no man is so wise but may easily err, if he will 
take no others’ eounsel but his own. But very few meu are 
wise by -their own oounsel, or learned by tlieir own teaoblng. 
h'or he tliat -was only taught by liimself had a fool to his 
master. 

A fame that is wounded to the -world would ho bettor ourod 
by another’s apology than its own : for few can apply medi- 
cines well themselves. Besides, the man that is once hated, 
both hU good and his evil deeds oppress him : ho is not easily 
emergent. 

In great affairs it is a work of difficulty to please all. And 
ofttimes we lose the occasion of carrying a business well and 
thoroughly hy our too much liaste. For passions are spiritual 
rebels, and raise sedition against the understanding. 

Natures tliat ore hardened to evil you shall sooner break 
than molce straight ; they oi'e like poles that aro orookod and 
dry, there is no attempting them. 

We praise the things we hear with much more willingness 
than those wo see, heoanse we envy the present and reverence 
the past ) thinking ourselves instruoted by tlie one, and overlaid 
by other. 

ImpoBttira . — Many men believe not themselves what tliey 
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would pemuade othovs ; and leas do the things whioh th^ 
would impose on others j but least of all know wha^ they them- 
selvos most oonlidently boost, Only tliey set the sign of the 
oross oyer tlieir outer doors, and saorifloe to their gut and their 
groin in thoir inner oloaets. 

ItSsfoZss non sunt.*— Arts that xespeot the 
mind wore over I'eputed nobler than those that servo tiie body, 
though we less oau be without them, as tillage, spinning, weav- 
ing, building, eto.9 without whioh wo oould soaroe auatain life a 
day. But these were the works of every hand ; the other of 
the brain only, and tliose the most generous and exalted wits 
and spirits, that oaunot rest or aoqulesoo. The mind of man is 
still fed witli labor : Opere patdtur. 

There is a more secret cause, and the powetr of liberal studies 
lies more hid, than tliat it oan be wrought out by profane wits. 
It is not every man’s way to hit. There are men, I oonfeas, 
that set tlie earat and value upon things as they love them ; 
but solenoe is not every man’s mistress. It is as great a spite 
to be pifdaed in the wrong place, and by a wrong person, ae can 
be done to a noble nature. 

Afdiotion teaoheth a wiolcod pei^eon sometime to prayt pros- 
perity never. 

Zati'o seaquipedaUt. — The thief tliat had a longing at the 
gallows to commit one robbery more before he was hanged. 
And like the German lord, when ho went out of Newgate into 
the oart, took order to have his arms set up in his last hor- 
borought s(dd he was tcdcen and obmmitted upon suspimon 
of treason, no witness appearing against him; but the judges 
entertained him most civilly, discoursed with him, offered him 
tlio oourtesy of the rack $ but he confessed, etc. 

Envy is no now thing, nor was it bom only in our times. 
The ages past have brought it forth, and tlie ooming ages will. 
So long 08 there ore men ilt for it, it will never be wanting. It 
is a barbarous envy, to tolce from those men’s virtues whioh, 
because thou oanst not arrive at, thou impotently despEurest to 
imitate, la it a orime in me that 1 know that whioh others 
hod not yet known but from me? or that I am the author of 
many things which never would hove come in thy thought but 
Uiat I taught tliem 7 It is a new but a foolish way you have 
found out, that whom you cannot equal or come near in doing, 
you would destroy or ruin with evil speaking; as if you had 
bound both your wits and natures prentices to slauder, and 
2S 
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then oaine forih the best artificers when you could form the 
foulest calumnies. 

Rearsay mm, — That an elephant, in 1680, came hither 
ambassador from the Great Mogi^ who could both write and 
read, and was every day allowed twelve oast of bread, twenty 
quarts of Canary socle, besides nuts and almonds tlie citizens* 
wives sent him. That he had a Spanish boy to his interpreter, 
and his chief negotiation was to confer or practice with Archy, 
the principal fool of state, about stealing hence Windsor Castie 
and carrying it away on his back if he can. 

AcutiuB oeriMint/wr vitia quam virbutet, — There is almost no 
man but he sees olearlier and sharper the vices in a speaker, 
than the virtues. And there are many, that with more ease will 
find fault with what is spoken foolishly than can give allowance 
to that wherein you are udse mlently. The treasure of a fool 
is always in his tongue, said the witty oomlo poet ; and it ap* 
pears not in anything more than in that nation, whereof one, 
when he had got the inheritance of an unlucky old grange, 
would needs sell it ; and to draw buyers proclaimed the vir> 
tues of it. « Nothing ever thrived on it,” saifch he. "No 
owner of it ever died in his bed ; some hung, some drowned 
themselves} some were banished, some starved} the trees were 
(til blasted } the swine died of the measles, the cattle of the 
murrain, the sheep of the rot; they that stood were ragged, 
hare, and bold as your hand } nothing was ever reared ^re, 
not a duokling, or a goose.” Was not this man like to sell It ? 

Amor et odium, Love that is ignorant, and hatred, have 
almost the same ends. Many foolish lovers wish the same to 
their friends, which their enemies would : as to wish a friend 
banished, that they might accompany him in exile ; or some 
great wont, that they might relieve him ; or a disease, that they 
might sit by him. They make a causeway to their courtesy by 
injury, as if it were not honester to do nothing than to seek a 
^vay to do good by a misohief. 

If^uria, — Injuries do not extinguish courtesies : they only 
suffer them not to appear fair. For a man that doth me an 
injury alter a oourtesy, takes not away the courtesy, but de- 
faces it : os he that writes other verses upon my verses, takes 
not away the first letters, but hides them. 

Bonefioia, — Nothing is a courtesy unless it be meant us } 
and that friendly and lovingly. We owe no thanks to rivers, 
that they carry our boats ; or winds, that tliey be favoring and 
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flU OUT sails i or meats, that they be noaiisliing. For these 
are y^hat they are neoessarily4 Horses carry us, trees shade 
us, but they know it not. It is ti'ue, some men may receive 
a courtesy and uot know it; hut never any inan received it 
from him tliat knew it not. Many men have been cured of d>s> 
eases by accidents ; but they were uot remedies* I myself have 
known one helped of on ague by falling into n water, another 
whipped out of a fever ; hut no man would over use these for 
medicines. It is tlie mind, and not the event, that distinguisk- 
ath the courtesy from wrong. My adversary may offend the 
judge with Ms pride and impertinenoes, and I win my cause ; 
but he meant it not me as a courtesy. I scaped pirates by 
being shipwrecked ; wm the wreck a benefit therefore ? No ; 
the doing of courtesies aright is the mixing of the respects for 
hU own sake and for mine. He that doeth them merely for 
his own sake is like one that feeds his cattle to sell them : he 
hath hia horse well dressed for Smithfield. 

Valor rerum, — The price of nrany things is far above wbat 
tliey ore bought and sold for. life and he^tb, which are both 
inestimable, we have of the physician ; as learning and Icnowl- 
odgo, the true tillage of the mind, from our sohoolmosters. 
But the fees of the one or the salary of the other never answer 
tlie value of what we received, but seiwed to gratify their 
labors. 

It is strange thei-e should be no vice without his patronage, 
that when we have no other exouse we will say, we love it, we 
cannot forsake it. . As if that made it not moi'e a fault. ‘W'e 
cannot, beoause we think we cannot, and we love it because we 
will d^end it. We will ralher excuse it thsA be rid of it. 
That we cannot is pretended ; but that we ivill not is the true 
reason* How many have I known that would not haVe their 
vices hid ; nay, and, to be noted, live like Antipodes to others 
in the same mty s never see the sun rise or set in so many 
years, but be os they were watching a corpse by torchlight j 
would not sin the common way, but held that a kind of rus- 
ticity. They would do it iiew» or conti^ary, for the infamy ; 
they were ambitious of living backwaid ; and at last arrived 
at that, as they would love nothing but the vices, not the 
vicious customs. It was impossible to reform these natures ; 
they were dried and hardened in their ill. They may say they 
desired to leave it, but do not trust them ; and they may think 
they desire it, but th^ may lie for all tliat $ they are a little 
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ougry with tUoir follies now and thou ; marry, they oome into 
grace witli thorn again quickly. They will oonfess they are 
offended with their manner of living: like enough; who is 
not ? When tliey can put me in security that tliey are more 
than offended, that they hate it, then 1*11 hearken to them, and 
perhaps believe them : hut many nowadays love and hate their 
ill together. 

D$ ShakeijJ^are noiirat [t]. — 1 remember the players have 
often mentioned it as an honor io Shakespeare, that in his writ- 
ing, whatsoever lie penned, he never blotted out a line. My 
answer hath bean, ** Would he had blotted a thousand,** wliioh 
they thought a malevolent speech. 1 had not told posterity 
tills hut for their ignorance, who ohose that oiroiimstance to 
oommend their friend by wherein ho most faulted; and to 
justify miue own candor, for I loved tlie man, and do honor 
his memory on this side idolatry as much as any. He was, 
indeed, honest, and of an open and fi'ee natura ; liad an excel- 
lent fancy, brave notions, and gentle expressions, wherein he 
flowed witli that facility that sometime it was necessary he 
should be stopped. ** Sufflamimndua aratt* as Augustus said 
of Haterius. Hia wit >va8 in las own power ; would the rule 
of it had been so too. Many times he fell into those things, 
oould not escape laughter, as \riion he said in the person of 
Ctesar, one speaking to hhn : ** Cfesar, thou dost me wrong.** 
He replied i ** Grasar did never wrong but mth just oause ; ** 
and such like, wliioh wore ridiculous. But he I'edeemed his 
vices with his virtues. There was ever more in him to be 
praised than to ho pardoned. 

One [Lord Bacon], though he be excellent and tlic ohiof, 
is not to ho imitated alone ; for never no imitator ever grew up 
to his author ; likeness is always on this side truth. Yet tliere 
happened in my time one noble speaker who was full of gravity 
in Ills speaking ; his language, where ho oould spare or pass by 
a jest, was nobly censorious. No man ever spalco more iieaUy, 
more preasly, more weightily, or suffered less emptiness, less 
idleness, in what he uttered. No member of his speech but 
consisted of his own graces. His hearers oould not oough, or 
look aside from him, irithout loss. He oommaiided where he 
spoke, and Iiad his judges angry and pleased at his devotion. 
No man had their affections more in his power. The fear of 
every man that heard him was lest ho should make an end. . . • 

My oonceit of his person was never increased toward him 
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by hia place or honors* But I have and do reverence him for 
the greatness that was only proper to himself, in tliat he seemed 
to me ever, by his work, one of the greatest men, and moat 
worthy of admiration, that had been in many ages. In his 
adversity I ever prayed that 0od would give him strength ; 
for gi'eatness he could not want. 

If we would consider what our affairs are indeed, not what 
they are colled, we should ibid more evils belonging us than 
happen to us. How often doth tliat which was called a ca- 
lamity prove the beginning and cause of a man’s happmesa? 
and, on the oontrary, tliat which happened or oome to another 
with great gratulation and applause, how it hath lifted him but 
a step higher to hia ruin? as if he stood before where he might 
fall safely. 

Men that talk of their own benedts are not believed to talk 
of them because they have done them ; hut to have done them 
beoauae they might talk of them. That which had been great, 
if another had reported it of them, yanisheth, and is nothing, if 
he that did it speak of it. h^or men, when they cannot destroy 
the deed, will yet he glad to take advantage of the boasting, 
aud lessen it. 

J)e stdt moUstit , — Some men, what losses soever they have, 
they moke them greater, and if they have none, even all that is 
not gotten is a loss. Oan there be oroatures of more wretolied 
oondition than these, that continually labor under their own 
misery and others’ envy 7 A man should study other things, 
not to covet, not to fear, not to repent him i to moke his base 
such as no tempest shall aliake him $ to be seouro of all opinion, 
mid pleasing to himself, even for that wherein he displeoseth 
others j for the worst opinion gotten, for doing well, should de- 
light us. Wouldst not thou be just hut for fame, thou oughtest 
to be it with infamy j he that would have his virtue published 
is not the servant ^ virtue, hut glory* 
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BASIA. 

By THO&IAB OAMPION. 

C166T-16S0.3 

Tobn baok, you TS^auton flyerj 
And taivim my dosue 
With mutoftl gi'eetisg. 

Vet bend a little nearer, ~ 

True beauty still shines oleaier 
In closer meeting I 
Hearts Tvlth hearts delighted 
Should atrire to be united, 

Ilaoh other's arms with arms enchaining, ~ 
Hearts with a thought, 

Itosy lips with a kiss still entertaining. 

What harvest half so sweet is 
As still to reap the kisses 
Grown ripe in sowing f 
And straight to be receiver 
Of that Which thou art giver, 

Bich in bestowing? 

There is no strict observing 
Of times’ or sesaons’ swerving, 

There is ever one fresh spring abiding; — 
Then what we sow wi^ our lips 
Let us reap, love’s gains dividing, 


OVERREACH OVERREACHED. 

By PHILIP MASSINGEB. 

(Prom “A Now to pay Old Debto,") 

[PnsLip MAsaiiTOBn, Engllah drninatiat, was baptised at St. Thomas', Salis- 
bury, November 24, 1668. He studied at Oxford, but quitted the university 
wlUiout taking a degree, and repaired to London about 1006. Little la known 
of his personal history beyond the fact that he wiirte many plays both inde- 
pendently and in oonjonotlon with Pield, Oaborne, Dek^, and Pletoheri 
with the last he wns associated from 1619 to 1886. He was found dead in bed 
in his house at Southwark (Alarob, 1040), and was burled at the hands of 
aotors in the ohurohyard of St. Saviour’s. He wi‘oto fifteen plays unaided-^ 
tragedies, tragl-comedlee, and oomedlei~suob as Tbe Bondman," "Dnkeol 
Milan," " Parliament of Iiove," "Maid of Honor," "Olty Madam," and "A 
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Eew to pay Old l>e1)tfl." Of k!s ptaya written In collaboration with other 
dr(unatlBt8| the beat are I '*The Honest Men’s Fortune," "FetalEowry," "Bir 
John Van Olden Bomavelt," and "The Virgin Mar^r."] 

Present: Lapt Allwobth, WbiiLBOrn, and othera. JEnter Sir 
Giles OvfiRitsAOHj with diHmt^ed hokSf driving Marrat.t. 
^fbre hhHf leith a bosa. 

Overreach — 

I shall eolfa you, togoe I 
ilfarmll — 

Sir, fbr what cause 
Do you use me thus ? 

Overreacfi — 

Cause, elaye I why, I am angry, 

ihou a subject only fit for beating, 

And so to oool my choler. Look to the writing; 

Let but the eeal be broke upon the box 
That has slept in my oabinet these three years, 

I’ll rack thy soul for’t. 

Jlfarra22-- 

I may yet oiy quittance, 

Though now I suffer, and dare not resist lAaide. 
Overreach. 

Lady, by your leave, did you see jny daughter, lady ? 

And the lord her husband ? are they in your house ? • 

If tb^ are, discover, that I may bid them joy; 

And, as an entrance to her place of honor, 

See your ladyship on her leh band, and make courtesies, 
'When the noda cm you) which you must isoeWe 
As a special favor. 

Zady Mhwrth — 

'When X know, Sir Giles, 

Her state lequiies such ceremony, I shall pay it) 

Sut, in the mean time, as 1 am myself, 

I give you to understand, 1 neither know 
Hor oare where her honor ia 
OiwmacA— 

When you once see her 

Supported, and led by the lord her husband, 

You’ll be taught bettor. Haphew. 

Wellborn 

Sir. 

Overreach^ 

Ko more [ 

WeUborn — 

^Tis all I owe you. 
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Om'nadh^ 

Have your redeemed rags 
Made you thus maolont? 

TO/tom— 

loaoleut to you I 

Why, vrliat are youj sir, lonless iu your years, 

At tho besio more ^aa myself 7 
Overj-wwA — 

His fortune swells bimt 

^is rank, bo’s married. [Aside. 

Lady JUmrtU — 

This ia exoelleatl 
Ovenea (^ — 

Sir, iu calm language, though X seldoin use it, 

1 am fomiliar with the cause that makes you 
Beat up thus bravely) there's a cectalu buu 
Of a stolen marriage, do you hear ? of a stolen marriage, 
In whioh, 'He said, there's somebody hath been cozened; 
I name no parties. 

Wstlhorn^ 

Well, sir, and what follows f 
OserreacA— 

Many, this ; ainoe you are peremptory. Bemember, 
Upon mere hope of youi great match, I lent you 
A thoueand pounds: put me in good seourity, 

And suddenly, by mortgage or by statute, 

Of sotne of your new poBaessions, or I'll have you 
Drafted in your lavender robes to the jail : yoti know me, 
And therefore do not tride. 

TF(rf?6om— 

Can you be 

So cruel to your nephew, now he’s in 
The way to rise 7 was this tho courtesy 
You did me in pure love, and no ends else 7 " 
OiWJ^ooA— 

End me no ends I engage the whole estate, 

And force your spouse to sign it, you shall have 
Three or four thousand mote, to roar and. swagger 
And revel in bawdy taverns. 

IVcKftorn — 

And beg after ; 

Mean yon not so 7 
Overreach — 

My thoughts ace mine, and free. 

Shall I have security 7 
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Wdlhofn^ 

Ko, indeed yon shall noi^ 

Nor bondj sox bill, nor bare aoknowledginent; 

Tour great looks inght not me. 

Overreach — 

But xoy deeds sbnll. 

Outbraved I draw. 

Lady Mhoorth — 

Help, murder I murder I 


SnUr Sery, 

TTeKfiorn — 

Bet him eome os, 

T^itb all his Xiongs esd m^uiies about him, 

Armed with his eutthroat praotioes to guard him } 

The right that I bring with me will defend me, 

And pumsh hie eztorilou. 

Overreach— 

That I had thee 
But single in the field 1 
Lady Atlworih— 

You may) but make not 
My house your qnatreliug soene. 

Overreach— 

Were’t in a ohuxoh, 

By Heaven and Hell, PU do’tl 
JhfarraU— 

Kow put him to 

The showing of the deed. [Aside to 'ITsssbobk. 

WeUbom— 

This rage is vain, eirj 

For fighting, fear not, you shall have yoiir hands full, 

0pon the least incitement ; and whereas 

You oborge me with a debt of a thoneand pounds, 

If tliere ha law (howe’er you have no oonsoienoe), 

Sithex reatoxe my land, ox I’ll recover 
A debt that’s truly due to me from you, 

In value ten times more than what you ohalleuge. 
Overreach— 

I in thy debt! 0 impudenoe I did I not purchase 
The land left by thy father, that rloh land, 

That hath oontinuM in Wellhom’s name 
Twenty descents) which, like a riotous fool, 

Thou didst make eale of f Is not here, inclosed, 

The deed tliat does oonfirm it mine? 
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JlfowiH— 

nowi 

WeUborn^^ 

1 do aoknowledge nonaj 1 ne^et passed over 
Any suoli land: I giant, for a year or two 
Yon had it in trust*, which if you do discharge, 
Surrendering the possession, yon shall ease 
Yourself and me of chargeable suits in law, 

Which, if you prove not honest, as I doubt it, 

Must of neoessily follow. 

Xady MlinorGi — 

In my judgment, 

He does advise you well. 

OwrfMch — 

QoodI good! conspire 
With your new hueband, lady*, second him 
In bis dishonest practices | but when 
This manor is extended to my use, 

YouMI speah in an humbler key, and sue for favor. 
Lady AUmrth 

Kever : do not hope it. 

Let despair first smze me. 

OwerreocA — 

Yet, to shut up thy mouth, and make thee give 
Thyself the lie, the loud lie, I draw out 
The precious evidence ; if thou oanst forswear 
Thy hand and seal, and make a forfeit of 

[Opens ik9 box and di^aya the bond. 
Thy ears to the pillory, see } here’s that mil make 
My interest clear — ha I 
Lady AUmrth — 

A fair skin of parchment. 

Wellborn — 

Indented, 1 confess, and labels too , 

But neither wax nor words. Howl thunderstruok 7 
Hot a syllable to insult with ? My wise uncle, 

Is this your pieelo\m evidence, this that makes 
Your interest clear ? 

OremocA — 

I am overwhelmed with wonder ) 

What prodigy is this? what subtle devil 
Hath razed out the insoription? the wax 
Turned into dust I —the rest of my deeds whole 
As when they were delivered, and this only 
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Made nothing 1 do you deal with witohesj rascal ? 

There ie a statute for you^ whioh will bring 
Your neoh In an hempen drole ; yes^ there isi 
And now ’tis better thought fox, oheater^ know 
This juggling shall not save you. 

WtXlhofm — 

To save theej 

Would beggar the etook of mercy. 

Overreach ~ 

Marralll 

jtfarrali— 

Sir I 

Ouerwach — 

Though the witnesfies axe dead, your testimony 
Help with an oath or two: and for thy xnastev, 

Thy liberftl master, my good honest servant, 

I know thou wilt swear anything, to daeh 
This ounning sleight : besides, I know thou art 
A public notary, and suoh stand in law 
For a dozen witneseea : the deed being drawn too 
By theo, my oareful Mexrell, and delivered 
When thou wext present, will make good my title. 

Wilt thou not swear this ? {Aside to Masrall. 

Jkarniil — 

It no, I assure you : 

1 have a consoienoe not seued up like yours j 
1 know no deeds. 

Owmach — 

Wilt thou betray me ? 

Mdrrcdl — 

Keep him 

From using of bis hands, I'll uee my tongue, 

To his no little torment. 

Overreach— 

Mine own varlet 
Rebel ageinet me I 
Murrall — 

Yes, and unease you too. 

" The idiot, the patch, the slave, the booby, 

The property fit only to be beaten 

For your morning exenuse,” your ''football” or 

" The unprofitable lump of flesh,” your “ drudge,” 

Can now anatomize you, and lay open 

All your block plots, and level wi^ the earth 

Your hill of pride, and, with these gabions guarded. 
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Unload zny great artillery^ and ehake, 

Kay, pulverizei the walla you think defend you. 

LaAy AWworth^^ 

How lie foams at the mouth with rage I 
TTe/ftowi— ' 

To him again. 

0 that I had thee in my gripe, 1 would tear thee 
Joint after joint I 

Mdn'all — 

1 know you ore a tearer, 

But 1^11 have first your fangs pared off, and tlien 
Oome nearer to you } when X have discovered, 

And made it good before the judge, what waya. 

And deviliah praotioes, you used to cozen with 
An army of whole families, who yet alive, 

And but enrolled for aoldiera, were able 
To take in Bunlcirk. 

WkUhom-^ 

All will come out 
Lady JUtooHh — 

The better. 

OufflToock— 

But that I will live, rogue, to torture thee, 

And make thee wish, and kneel in vain, to die, 

These aworde that keep thee from me should fix here, 
Although they made my body but one wound, 

But 1 wovdd reach thee, 
iowtt— 

Heaven’s hand is in this ; 

One bandog worry the o^er I [Aside, 

Owrreai^ — 

1 play the fool, 

And make my anger but ridiculous : 

There will be a time and place, there will be, cowards, 
VTlien you shall fe^ what I dare do. 

Wellborn — 

1 think so; 

You dare do any ill, yet want true valor 
To bo honest, and repent. 

Ov&rreadh^ 

They are words I know no^ 

Hot e’er will learn. Patlenoe, the beggar's virtue, 
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Enter Gtbbbdy and Pauson Willdo. 

SboU find BO harbor heie : after these stonna 

At length a calm appears. Welcome, most welcome I 
^Thex^s Domfoxt in looks; is the deed done? 

Is my daughter married? say but so, my chaplain, 

And I am tame. 
m/«o— 

Married I yea, 1 aaaure you. 

Ooermv ^ — 

Then vanish all sad thoughts I there’s more gold for thee, 
hfy doubts and fears are in the titles drowned 
Of my honorable, my right honorable daughter. 

GheeAy — 

Here vrill be feaating { at least for a month, 

1 am provided : empty guts, oroak no more. 

You shall be staffed like Irngpipes, not with wind, 

Hat boarlug dishes. 

Ooerrectch — 

Instantly be here ? £ Whirring to Wiirnno. 

To my wlah ( to my wish I Now you that plot against me, 
And hoped to trip my heels u^ that contemned me. 

Think on’t and tremble : — >[£oud music] —they oome I I 
hear the music. 

A lane there for my lord I 
Wellbom — 

This sudden heat 
May yet be cooled, sir. 

Overreach^ 

Make way there for my lord 1 

^nlcr AlIiWOrth and Maroabst. 

Biv, first your pardon, then your blessing, with 
Your full allowanco of the ^oioe I have made. 

As over you oould make use of your reason, 

Grow not in passion; since you may as well 
Gall back the day thaVs padt, as untie the knot 
Which is too strongly fastened: not to dwell 
Too long on words, this is my husband. 

Ov&reeaoli^ 

Howl 

AlUawth— 

So I ftssiiie jrou ; all the rites of marriage, 

With every oiroumstancS, aie past. Alas I sir, 
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Although I am DO lord, but a lord’s page, 

Your daughter aud my loved wife mourns not for it; 
And, for right honorable sou>in*laWj you may say, 

Your dutiftd daughter. 

OvsrreaxHt — 

Devil 1 are they married 7 
FKWo— 

Do a father’s party and say, Heaven give them j(^ t 
Ouerreaah — 

Confusion and ruint speak, aud speak quickly, 

Or thou ait dead. 

miWo— 

They are married. 

Quemach — 

Thou hadst better 

Have mexle a coutraot with the king of dends, 

Thao these : ~ my brain turns I 

wmo^ 

Why this rage to me ? 

Is not this your letter, sir, and Uiese the words ? 

Marry her to this gentleman.” 

Overreach^ 

lb cannot— 

Kor will I e’er believe it, ’sdeathl I will not; 

That X, that in all passagos 1 touched 
At worldly profit have not left a print 
Where 1 have trod for the most ourions searoli 
To trace my footsteps, should be gulled by ohildien, 
Safiled and fooled, and all my hopes aud labors 
Defeated and made void. 
ire{(6am — 

Ae it appears, 

You are so, my grave unde. 

Overreach — 

Village nurses 

Bevenge their wrongs with curses ; I’ll not waste 
A syllable, but thus X take the life 
Whioh, wretched, I gave to thee. 

lAttempU to JeiU XiIaroaret. 

Lovdl [coming forward] — 

Hold, for your own sake 1 

Though charity to your daughter hath quite left you, 
Will you do an act, though in your hopes lost here, 

Can leave no hope for peace or roet hereafter? 
Consider; at the best you are bnt a man. 
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And cannot bo oveate your aunB> but that 
They may be orosBed. 

Lord I thus I B|nt at thee, 

And at thy counsel ^ and again desire thee, 

And as thou art a soldier, if l^y valor 
Bares show itself where multitude and example 
Lead not the way, let’s quit the house, and change 
Six words in private. 

LoveU — 

I am ready. 

XjCLdy AUwortU — 

Stsy, sir, 

Contest with one distracted I 
ira«6or»— 

You’ll grow like him, 

Should you answer his vain challenge. 

Are you pole? 

BorroAV his help, though Hercules call it odds, 
ril stand against both os I am, hemmsd in— 

Thus 1 

Since, like a Libyan lion in the toil, 

My fury cannot reach the coward hunters, 

And only spends Itself, PU quit the plaoe: 

Alone 1 can do nothing! but 1 have servants 
And friends to second me; and if I make not 
This hcuee a heap of ashes ^hy my wrongs, 

What I hare spoke I will ma^ good I) or leave 
One throat unont, If it be possible, 

Hell, add to my affilotions I 
MarroXi— 

le’t not brave sport? 

Greedy- 

Brave sport I I am sure It has ta’en away my stomaoh ; 
I do not like the sauce. 

— 

Nay, weep not, dearest, 

Though it express your pity ; what’s decreed 
Above, we cannot uter. 

Lody AUvaorth^ 

His threats move me 
No Boruple, madam. 

Marfoll^ 

Was it not a rare trick, 
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An it please youi worships to make the deed nothing ? 
I can do twenty neatei, ii you please 
To purchase and lidi ; for I will be 
Such a solioltor and steward for you^ 

As nerer woishipfol had. 

Wellborn — 

Ido believe thee; 

But first discover the quunt means you used 
To raze out the conveyance f 
Jfaimll — 

They are mysteries 

Ifot to be spoke in public : certain minerals 
Incorporated in the ink wax — 

BesideS) he gave me nothing) hut still fed me 
TVith hopes and blows; and that was the inducement 
To this conundrum. If it xAease your worship 
To call to meinoiyi this mad beast once caused me 
To urge you or to drown or haug yourself; 

PH do the like to himj if you command me. 
IVeWborji— 

You are a rasoall he that dares be false 
To a master, though unjust will ne’er be true 
To any other. Look not for reward 
Or favor from me; I will ^uu thy eight 
As I would do a basilisk’s ; tliank my pity, 

If thou keep thy ears; howe’er, I wUl take order 
Your practice ^all be silenoed. 

Greedy — 

I’ll oommit him, 

If you’ll have me, sir. 

TFdftom— 

That were to little purpose; 

His conscience be his prison. Not a word, 

But instantly begone. 

Ordeft (<Ae 8iemr^ 

Take this kick with you. 

Amble (fite U^wr) — 

And this. 

i^bmace (</is Gooh) ~ 

If that I had my oleaver here, 

I would divide your knave's head. 

This is the haven 

False servants still arrive at. 
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ReUnler 0T3nRBA.ca. 

Lad,y AUxoovth — 

Gome again I 
Lovell-^ 

Fear not» I am your guard. 

7FeZ26orn — 

His looks are ghostly. 

Some Utide time 1 have spent, under yoiu favors, 

In physical studies, and if oiy judgment err not, 

He’s mad beyond reoovei'y: but observe him, 

And look to yourselves. 

Ofer«ocJi— 

Why, is not ike n^hole vovld 

Inoluded in myself? to what use then 

Are friends and servants ? Say there were a squadron 

Of pikes, lined through with shot, when 1 un mounted 

Upon my injuries, shall I fear to charge them ? 

Hoi m through ike battalia, and that routed, 

l^ourialiing 7ita atoord ahaathed, 
Pll fall to execution. — Ha ( I am feeble: 

Some undtme widow aits upon mine arm, 

And takes away the use of’t} and my sword, 

Glued to my saabbard with wronged orphans’ tears, 

Will not be drawn. Hal what are these ? sure, hangmen, 
That oome to hind my hands, and then to diog me 
Before the judgment seat : now tiiey are new shapes, 

And do appear, like Forles, .wito steel Whips 
To scourge my uloerous soul. Shall I then fall 
lugloriously, anid yield? no| spite of Fate, 

1 will be forced to hell like to myself. 

Though you were legions of ooourstd ^irits, 

Thus would I fly among you. 

[Husltss/orward and hima^ on the ground 

There’s no help} 

Disarm him first, then bind him. 

Greedy — 

Take a mittimva, 

And oariy him to Bedlam. 

£oveH<~- 

How he foams 1 
TFfllftojw— 

And bites the earth I 
a« 
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miWo — 

Carry him to some dark room, 

There try what art oaa do &v his recovery^ 

Moi'garU — 

0 my dear father I /orce Ovebrbacb off. 


THE PLAGUE OP LONDON, 

By DANIEL DEFOE. 

(From the '* Journal o( the Plague Year.") 

[Davibi. Dsvob, English Joumeliat aud man of letters, wee born in Lon* 
doOi about 1600} died In 1781. He wi'ote every sort of Imaginable work In 
prose and vene, history, biography, end fiotlon, politloal and religious eon* 
troveray, aootal and polUloal piunpfaUta, aatlrea, and other poems, His most 
famous work Is " Robinson Crusoe " (1710) j among bis other novele are i " The 
Apparition of Mrs. Veal" (1706), <*MemoIraof aCavaller" (1720), "Captain 
Singleton** (1720), "Moll Jlnnders,** "Cartouche,** and " Colonel Jeoque *’ 
(1722), "John Sheppard** (1724); end the "Joumel of the Flegne Year'* 
(1722) and " Acoount of Jonathan Wild** (1726) are really auoh. Among hk 
pamphlets are, "The Shortest wlUi DlsBouters** (1702) and "Politloal 
History of the Devil** (1720).] 

There was one Shift that some Families bad, and that nof 
a few, when their Houses happened to he infooted, and that 
was this : The Families, who in the first breaking out of the 
Distemper, iied away into the Country, and had Ketreats 
among their Friends, generally found some or other of their 
Neighbors or Relations to commit the Charge of tiiose Houses 
to, for the Safety of the Goods, and the like. Some Houses 
were indeed entirely lock'd up, the Doors padlockt, the Win- 
dows and Doors having Deal-Boards nail’d over them, and only 
the luspootion of them committed to the ordinary Watolimen 
end Pariah Officers ; but these were hut few. 

It was thought that there were not less than 10,000 Houses 
forsaken of the Inhabitants in the City and Suburbs, including 
what was in the Out Parishes, and in Surrey, or the Side of 
the Water they call’d Southwark. This was besides the 
Numbers of Lodgers, and of particular Persons who were fled 
out of other Families, so that in all it was computed that about 
200,000 People were fled and gone in all : But of this I shall 
speak again : But I mention it here on this Account, namely, 
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that it waa a Buie with those who had thus two Houses in their 
Keepings or Oaro, that if any Body ^?aB taken siok in a Family, 
before the Master of the Family let the EzamioerBi or any 
other Officer, know of it, he immediately would send all the 
rest of his l^aniily, whether Children or Servants, os it foil out 
to be, to suoh o^or House which he had so in Charge, and 
then giving Notice of the siok Person to the Examiner, have a 
Nurse or Nurses appointed j and have another Person to be 
shut up in the House with them (which many for Money would 
do) so to take Charge of the House, ii\ oase the Person should 
die. 

This was in many Cases the saving a whole Family, who, 
if they had been shut up ^vith the siok Person, would inevitably 
have perished : But on the oilier Pland, this was another of the 
Inoonvenienoes of shutting up Houses ; for tlie Apprehenamns 
and Terror of being shut up made many rim away with the 
rest of the Family, who, tho' it was not publlokly known, 
and they were not quite siok, bad yet the Distemper upon 
them I and who by having an uninterrupted Liberty to go 
about, but being obliged stUl to conceal their Circumstances, 
or perhaps not knowing it themselves, gave the Distemper to 
others, and spread the Infeotion in a dreadful Manner, as I 
shall explain lortha!' hereafter. 

And here I may be able to make an Observation or two of 
my own, which may be of use hereafter to those into whose 
Plands this may come, if they should ever see tdielike dreadful 
Visitation. (1.) The Infeotion generally ooroe into the Houses 
of the Oitisens, by the Means of their Servants, who they were 
obliged to send up and down the Streets for Neoessarles, that 
is to say, for Foo^ or Physiok, to Bake-houses, Brew-houses, 
Shops, etOi, and who going necessarily thro’ the Streets into 
Shops, Markets, and the like, it was impossible, but that they 
should one way or other meet with distemperocl people, who 
conveyed the fatal Breath into them, and they brought it 
Home to the Families, to whioh they belonged. (8.) It was a 
great Mistake, that such a great City as this had but one Pest- 
House j for had there been, instead of one Pest-House, viz., 
beyond Bunhil-Fields, where, at most, they could reoeive, per- 
haps, 200 or 800 People ; X say, hod there instead of that one 
been several Peat-houaea, every one able to contain a thousand 
People without lying two in a Bed, or two Beds in a Boom ; 
and had every Master of a Family, os soon as any Servont 
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especially, had beea taken aiok in his House, been obliged to 
send them to the next Pest-House, if tliey were willing, as 
many were, and had tlie Examiners done the like among the 
poor People, when any had been stricken with the Infection ; 
I say, had this been done where the People were willing (not 
otherwise), and the Houses not been shut, I am perswaded, and 
was all the While of that Opinion, that not so many, by several 
Thousands, had died; for it was observed, and I could give 
several Instances within the Compass of my own Knowledge, 
where a Servant had been taken siolc, end the Family had either 
Time to send them out, or retire from the House, and leave tlio 
siok Person, as I have said above, they had all been preserved ; 
whereas, when upon one, or more, sick’ning in a Family, the 
House has been shut up, Uie whole Family have perished, and 
the Bearers been oblig’d to go in to fetoh out the Dead Bodies, 
none being able to bring them to the Door ; and at last none 
left to do it. 

(2.) This put it out of Question to mo, that the Calamity 
was spread by Infeotion, tliat is to say, by some certain Steams, 
OP Fumes, which the Physioiaus oall Effluvia, by the Breath, 
or by the Sweat, or by the Stench of the Sores of the sick 
Persona, or some other way, perhaps, beyond even the Readli 
of the Physioiaus tbemsdlyes, which Effluvia affected the Sound, 
who ooibe within certain Distonoes of the Sick, immediately 
penetrating the Vital Farts of the said sound Persons, putting 
their Blood into an immediate ferment, and agitating their 
Spirits to that Degree which it was found they were agitated j 
and so those newly infeoted Persons communicated it in the 
same Manner to others ; (md this I shall give some Instances 
of, that cannot hut convince those who seriously consider it ; 
and I cannot but with some Wonder, find some People, now the 
Contagion is over, talk of its being on immediate Stroke from 
Heaven, without the Agenoy of Means, having Commission to 
strike this and that particular Person, and none other ; which 
I look upon with Contempt, as the Effect of manifest Igno- 
rance and Enthusiasm s likewise the Opinion of others, who talk 
of infection being carried on by the Air only, by carrying with 
it vast Numbers of Inaeots, and invisible Creatures, who enter 
into the Body with the Breath, or even at the Fores with the 
Air, and there generate, or emit most aooute Poisons, or poison- 
ous Ovto, or Eggs, which mingle themselves with the Blood, 
and so infect the Body ; a Discourse full of learned Simplicity, 
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aud manifested to be so hy universol Experienoe j but I shall 
say more to this Case in its Order. 

I must here take farther Notioe that Nothing was more 
fatal to the Inhabitants of this City, than the Supine Negli- 
genoe of the People themselTea, who during the long Notioe, 
or Warning they had of the Visitation, yet made no Provision 
for it, by laying in Store of Provisions, or of other Neoessaries 3 
by which they might have llv*d retir'd, and within their own 
Houses, os I have observed, otlmie did, and who were in a great 
Measure preserv’d by that Caution ; nor were they, after they 
were a little hardened to it, so shye of oonversing with one 
another, when aotuoUy Infeoted, as they wore at first, uo tlio’ 
they knew it. 

I aoknowledge I was one of those thoughtless Ones, that 
liad made so little Provision, ihat my Servants were obliged to 
go out of Boors to buy every Trifle by Penny and Halfpenny, 
just as before it begun, even till my Experienoe shewing me 
the Folly, I began to be wiser so late, that I had soaroe Time 
to store my s^ sufficient for onr common Subsistenoe for a 
Month. 

I had in Family only an antient Woman, that managed the 
House, a Mald>Servant, two Apprentices, and my self ; and the 
Plague beginning to enorease about us, 1 had many sad Thoughts 
about what Course 1 should take, and how I should aot ; the 
many dismal Objects, which happened everywhere as I went 
about the Streets, had fllPd ray Mind with a great deal of Horror, 
for fear of the Distemper it self, which was indeed very horrible 
in it self, and in some more than in others, the swellings which 
wera generally in the Neok, or Groin, when they grew bnidy 
and would not break, grew so painful, that it was equal to the 
most exquisite Torture 3 and some not able to bear the Torment 
threw themselves out at Windows, or shot themselves, or oUier- 
wise mode tliemselves away, and I saw sevoial dismal Objects 
of that Kind : Others unable to (»}ntaia themselves, vented their 
Fain by incessant Bonrlngs, and such loud and lamentable Cries 
were to be heard as we walk’d along the Streets, that would 
Pierce the very Heart to think of, especially when it was to he 
considered, that the same dreadful Scourge might be expected 
every Moment to seize upon our selves. 

I cannot say, but that now I began to faint in my Eesolu- 
tiona, my Heart foil’d me very much, and sorely I repented of 
my Bashness ; When I had been out, and met with such terrible 
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Tilings as these I have talked of $ I say, I repented my Hash- 
ness in venturing to abide in Town : 1 wish’d often, that I had 
not taken upon me to stay, but bad gone away with my Brother 
and his Fai^y. 

Terrified % those frightful Objeots, I would retire Home 
sometimes, and resolve to go out no more, and perhaps, 1 would 
keep those Resolutions for three or four Days, which Time 1 
spent ill the most serious Thankfulness for my Preservation, 
and tlie Preservation of my Family, and the constant Confession 
of my Sins, giving my self up to God every Day, and applying 
to him wi^ Fasting, HumiliaUon, and Meditation : Such in- 
tervals as I had, I employed in reading Books, and in writing 
down my Memorandums of what occurred to me every Day, and 
out of which, afterwards, I formed most of this Work as it re- 
lates to my Observations without Doors : What 1 wrote of iny 
private Meditations I reserve for private Use, and desire it may 
not be made publiolc on any Account whatever. 

I also UTote other Meditations upon Divine Subjects, suoli 
as occurred to me at tliat Time, end were profitable to my self, 
but not fit for any other View, and therefore I say no more of 
that. 

1 had a very good Friend, a Physician, whose Name was 
Heath, who I frequently visited during this dismal Time, and to 
whose Advice 1 was very much oblig’d for many Things which 
ho directed me to take, by way of preventing the Infection when 
I went out, ns he found I frequently did, and to hold in iny 
HouUi when I was in the Streets ; lie also came very often to 
see me, aud as ho was a good Christian, as well as a good Fhy- 
siman, his agreeable ConveTsatiou was a very great Support to 
me in the worst of tills tevrlblo Time. 

It was now the Begiuning of August, and the Plague grow 
very violent and terrible in the Plaoe where I liv’d, and Dr. 
Heath coming to visit me, and finding that I ventured so often 
out in the Streets, earnestly perswaded. me to look my self up 
and my Family, and not to suffer any of us to go out of Doors ; 
to keep all our Windows fast, Shutters and Curtains close, and 
never to open them ; but firat, to make a very strong Smoke in 
the Room, where the Window or Door was to he opened, with 
Rozen and Fitoh, Brimstone, or Gunpowder, aud the like } and 
we did this for some Time : But as I had not laid in a Store 
of Provision for such a retreat, it was impossible that we could 
keep within Doors entirely ; however, I attempted, tho’ it was 
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flo very late, to do something to\7arda it ; and first, as 1 bad 
Convenienoe both for Brewing and Baking, I went and bought 
two Sacks of Meal, and for several Weeks, having an Oven, we 
baked all our own Breads also I bought Malt, and brew’d as 
muoh Beer as all the Casks I had would hold, and which seem’d 
enough to serve my House for five or six Weeks; also I laid 
in a Quantity of Salt butter and Cheshire Cheese ; but I had no 
h'lesh-meat, and the Plague raged so violently among the 
Butchers, and Slaughter-Houses, on the otlier Side of our 
Street, where they are known to dwell in great Numbers, that 
it was not advisable, so muoh ss to go over the Street among 
them. 

And here I must observe again, tliat this Necessity of going 
out of our Houses to buy Provisions, was in a great Measure 
the Buin of the whole City, for the People oatch’d the Dis- 
temper, on those Occasions, one of another, and even the Pro- 
visions themselves were often tainted, at least I have great 
Heason to believe so ; and therefore I oannot say with Satis- 
faction what I know is repeated with great Assurance, that the 
Market People, and such as brought Provisions to Town, were 
never infected: I am certain, the Butchers of White-Chapel 
where the greatest Part of the Fleshi^meat was killed, were 
dreadfully visited, aud tliat at Ifist to such a Degree, that few 
of their Shops were kept open, and those that remain’d of tliem, 
kill’d their Meat at Mile-end, and that Way, and brought it to 
Market upon Horses. 

However, the poor People oou’d not lay up Frovisious, and 
there wae a neoesaity, that th^ must go to Market to buy, and 
others to send Servants or tl^ir Children; and as this was a 
Necessity which renew’d it self daily ; it brought abundance of 
unsound People to the Markets, and a great many that went 
thither Sound, brought Death Homo with them. 

It is true, People us’d all possible Precaution : when any one 
bought a Joint of Meat in the Market, they would not take it 
of the Butchers Hand, but take it off the Hooks themselves. 
On the otlier Hand, the Butcher would not touch the Money, 
but have it put into a Pot full of Vinegar which he kept for 
that purpose. The Buyer carry’d always small Money to make 
up any odd Sum, that they might take no Change. They 
oarry’d Bottles for Scents, and Perfumes in their Hands, and ell 
the Means that could be us’d, were us’d: But then the Poor 
cou’d not do evou these things, and they went at all Hazards. 
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Innumerable dismal Stories we lieard every Day on this 
very Aeoount : Sometimes a Kan or Woman dropt down Dead 
in the very Markets i for many People that had the Plague 
upon then, knew nothing of it) till the inward Gangreen had 
affeoted their Yitals and they dy*d in a few Moments; this 
caus’d, that many died frec^uently in that Manner in the Streets 
suddaMy, without any warning : Others perhaps had Time to 
go to the next BuUc or Stall ; or to any Door, Poroh, and just 
sit down and die, as I have said before. 

These Objeots were so frequent in the Streets, that when 
the Plague oaine to be very raging, On one Side, there was 
scarce any passing by the Streets, hut that several dead Bodies 
would he lying here and there upon the Ground ; on the other 
hand it is observable, that tho* at first, the People would stop 
as they went along, and call to the Neighbors to come out on 
suoh an Ocoasion; yet, afterward, no Notioe was taken of 
them j but that, if at any Time we found a Corps lying, go 
cross -the Way, and not come near it; or if in a narrow Lane 
or Passage, go back again, and seek some other Way to go on 
the Business we wei’O upon ; and in tlmse Cases, the Corps was 
a.lways left, till the Officers had notioe to come and take them 
away; or till Night, when the Bearers attending the Peod-Cart 
would take them up, and oariy them away : Nor did those un- 
daunted Creatures, who performed these Offices, fail to search 
their Fookets, and sometimes strip off tlieir Clotlis, if they were 
well drest, as sometimes they were, and carry off what they 
could get. 

But to return to tlie Markets $ the Butohers took that Care, 
that if any Person dy*d in the Market, tliey had the Officers 
always at Hand, to take them up upon Hand-barrows, and 
carry them to the next Ghuiub*Tard ; and this was so frequent 
that suoh were not eutred in tho weekly Bill, found Dead in 
the Stieets or Fields, as is the Case now ; but they went into 
the general Aitioles of the great Distemper. 

But now the Fury of tiie Distemper enoreased to suoh a 
Degree, that even the Markets were but very thinly famished 
wiUi Provisions, or frequented with Buyers, compair’d to what 
they were before ; and the Lord'Mayor caused tlie Country- 
People who brought Provisions, to be stop’d in the Streets 
leading into tlie Town, and to sit down tlioro with their Goods, 
where they sold what they brought, and wont immediately 
away ; and tliis Encourag’d tho Country People greatly to do 
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80 , for they sold their Froviaious fit the very Eutrances into 
the Town, and even in the Fields ; as pai'tioularly in the Fields 
heyond White-Glmppel, in Spittle-fields. !Mote, Tliose Streets 
now called Spittle-Fields, were tlien indeed open Fields : Also 
ill St. George's-fielda in Soutworh, in BunhiU Fields, and in a 
great Field, call’d 'Wood's-Close near Islington; thither the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Magistrates sent tlieir Oflicers 
and Servants to buy for their Families, themselves keeping 
within Poors as xnu<^ as possible ; and tlie like did many other 
People i and after this Method was tolceu, the Country People 
came with great ohearfulness, and brought Provisions of all 
Sorts, and very seldom got any harm; wliioh I suppose, added 
also tK) that Report of their being Miraonlouely preserv’d. 

As for my little Family, having thus, as I have said, laid in 
a Store of Bread, Butter, Cheese, and Beer, I took my Friend 
and Physioion’s Advice, and look’d my self up, and my Family, 
and resolv’d to suffer the hardship of Living a few Months 
without Flesh-Meat, rather than to puiohose it at the hazard of 
our Lives. 

But tho* I confin’d my Family, I could not prevail upon 
iny unsatisfy’d Curiosity to stay within entirely my self; and 
tho’ I generally oame frighted and terrified Home, yet'l oou’d 
not restrain j only tliat indeed, I did not do it so frequently as 
at first, 

I had some little Ohligatioss indeed upon me, to go to my 
Brothers House, which was in Coleman’s-street Parish, and 
which he had left to my Care, and I went at first every Day, 
but afterwaids only once or twice a Week. 

In these Walks I had many dismal Scenes before my Eyes, 
as particularly of Persons falling dead in the Streets, terrible 
Shrieks and Skroekings of Women, who in their Agonies would 
throw open their Chamber Windows, and oiy out in a dismal 
Surprising Manner; it is impossible to describe the Variety of 
Postures, in which the Passions of tlie Poor People would 
Express themselves. 

Passing thro’ Tokeii-House-Tnrd in Lothbury, of a sudden 
a Casement violently opened just over my Head, and a Woman 
gave three frightful Skreetches, and then ory’d. Oh 1 Death, 
Death, Death I in a most inimitable Tone, and which Btruok mo 
with Horror, and a Chilncss, in my very Blood. There wos 
no Body to be seen in the whole Street, neither did any other 
Window open; for People had no Curiosity now in any Case; 
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nor could any Body help one another ; bo I went on to pass 
into Bell'AUey. 

JuBt in Bell-Alley, on tlie right Hand of the Passage, there 
was a more terrible Cry than tliat, tho* it was not so directed 
out at the Window, but the whole Family was in a terrible 
Fright, and I could hear Women and Children run sla'eaming 
about the Booms like distracted, when a Qarret Window 
opened, and sonic body from a Window on the other Side the 
Alley, call’d and ask’d, What is the Matter? upon which, from 
the first Window it was answered, O Lord, my Old Master has 
hang’d himself I The other ask’d again. Is he quite dead ? and 
the first answer’d, Ay, Ay, quite dead ; quite dead and cold I 
This Person u’as a Merchant, and a Deputy Alderman and very 
rich. I care not to mention the Name, tho’ I knew his Name 
too, but that would be an Hardship to the Family, which is 
now flourishing again* 

But, this is but one } it Is soaroe credible what dreadful 
Cases happened in particular Families every Day; People in 
the Bage of the Distemper, or in the Torment of ^eir Swell- 
ings, whioh was indeed intollerable, running out of their own 
Government, raving and distracted, and oftentimes laying vio- 
lent Hands upon themselves, throwing themselves out at their 
Windows, shooting themselves, etc. Mothers murtiioring tlieir 
own Children, in their Lunacy, some dying of mere Grief, as 
n Passion, some of mere Plight and Surprize, without any 
Infection at all ; others frighted into Idiotism, and foolish Dis- 
tractions, some into dispair and Lunacy ; others into mellanoholy 
Madness. 

The Fain of the Swelling was in partioular very violent, 
and to some intollerable ; the Physicians and Surgeons may bo 
said to have tortured many poor Creatures, even to Death. 
The Swellings in some grew hard, and they apply'd violent 
drawing Plasters, or Fultices, to break them ; and if these 
did not do, they out and scarified them in a terrible Manner: 
In some, those Swellings were made hard, partly by the Force 
of the Distemper, and partly by their being too violently 
drawn, and were so hard, that no Instrument could out them, 
and then they burnt them with Caustioks, so that many died 
raving mad with the Torment ; and some in the very Operation. 
In thcBC Distresses, some for want of Help to hold them down 
in their Beds, or to look to them, laid Hands upon themselves 
os above* Some broke out into the Streets, perhaps naked, and 
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would rmi directly down to tlie Siver, if they were not stopt 
by the Watohinen, or other OMcers, and plunge themselves 
into the Water, wherever they found it, 

It often piero’d my very ^ol to hear the Groans and Orys 
of those who wera thus tormented, hut of tlie Two, tliis was 
counted the moat promising Particular in the whole Infection ; 
for, if these Swellings eonld be brought to a Head, and to break 
and run, or as the Surgeons call it, to digest, tlie Patient gen> 
orally recover'd | whereas those who, liko the Gentlewoman’s 
Daughter, were sti'uck with Death at the Beginning, and had 
tlie Tokens come out upon them, often went about indifferent 
easy, till a little before they died, and some tlU the Homout 
they dropt down, as in Appoplexies and Epelepsies, is often the 
Cose s Buoh would be taken auddenly very sick, and wovdd run 
to a Bench or Bulk, or any convenient Place that offer’d it self, 
or to their own Houses, if possible, as I mentioned before, and 
there sit down, grow faint and die, Thle kind of dying wna 
much the same, as it was with those who die of common Morti- 
fioaUons, who die swooning, and as it were go away in a Dream ; 
such OB die thus, had very little Notice of their being infected 
at all, till the Gangreen was spread thro’ their whole Body \ nor 
could Physicians themselves know certainly how it was with 
them, till they opened their Breasts, or o^er Ports of their 
Body, and saw the Tokens. 

We had at this Time a great many frightful Stories told us 
of Nurses and WatoluneD, who looked after the dying People, 
that is to say, hir’d Nurses, who attended infected People, using 
tliem barbarously, starving them, emothering them, or by other 
wicked Means hastening their ^d, that is to say, murtbering 
of them : And Watohmen being set to guard Houses that were 
shut up, when there has been but one person left, and perhaps, 
that one lying siok, that they have broke in and muiihered that 
Body, and immediately thrown them out into the Dead-Cart I 
ami so they have gone sooroe cold to the Grave. 

I cannot say but that some such Muithers were committed, 
and I tlunk two were sent to Fnson for it, but died before they 
could be try’d ; and I have heard that three others, at several 
Times, were excused for Murtbers of that kind $ but I must 
say I ^lieve nothing of its being so common a Crime, as some 
have sinoe been pleas’d to say, nor did it seem to be so rational, 
where the People were brought so low ns not to be able to help 
themselves, for such seldom recovered, and there was no Temp- 
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taiion to oommif; a ^luvder, at least, uoue equal to the Fact 
where they were sure Fersous would die in so short a Time ; 
and could not live. 

That there were a great many Robberies and \7i0ked Frao- 
tioes committed even in this dr^df ul Time I do not deny } tlie 
Power of Avarioe was so strong in some, tliat they would run 
any HazEird to steal and to plui^er, and particularly in Houses 
where all the Families, or Inhabitants have been dead, and 
carried out, they would break in at all Hazards, and without 
Regard to tlie Danger of Infection, take even the Cloths off, 
of the dead Bodies, and the Bed-oloaths from others where they 
lay dead. 

This, I suppose, must be the Case of a Family in Hounds- 
ditch, where a Man aud his Daughter, the rest of the Family 
being, as I suppose, carried away before by the Dead-Cart, 
were found stark naked, one in one Chamber, and one in an- 
other, lying Dead on the Floor 1 and tlxe Cloths of the Beds, 
from whence, ’tia supposed they were roll’d off by Thieves, 
stoln, and carried quite away. 

It is indeed to be observ'd, that the Women were, in all 
tills Calamity, the most rash, fearless, and desperate Creatures ; 
and as there were vast Numbers Hiat went about as Nurses, to 
tend those that were sick, they committed a great many petty 
Thieveries in the Houses where they were employed; and 
some of them were publiokly whipt for it, when perhaps they 
ought rather to have been hanged for Examples ; for Numbers 
of Houses were robbed on these Oooasioiis, till at length the 
Parish Officers were sent to recommend Nurses to the Sick, 
and Always took an Account who it was they sent, 00 as tliat 
they might oall them to aoeount, if the House lind been abused 
where they were placed. 

But these Robberies extended chiefly to Weariug-Cloths, 
Xdiien, and whnt Rings or Money they could come af^ wlien 
the Person dyed who was under their Care, but not to a gen- 
eral Plmider of the Houses; and I could give an Account of 
one of these Nurses, who several Years after, being on her 
Death-bed, oonfesb with the utm(»t Horror, the Robberries she 
had committed at the Time of her being a Nurse, and by which 
she had enriched herself to a great Degree : But os for mur- 
thers, I do not And that there was ever any Proof of the Facie, 
in the manner, as it has been reported, except as above. 

They did tell me indeed of a Nurse in one xilace, that laid 
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a \7et Oloth upon the Face of a dying Patieut, urlio she tended, 
and BO put an End to hia Life, who was just expiring before : 
And another that smothered a young Woman she was looking 
to, when she was in a fainting fit, and would have come to her 
self : Some that kilVd them by giving them one Thing, some 
another, and some starved them by giving them nothing at 
all : But these Stories had two Marks of Suspicion that always 
attended them, which caused me Mways to slight them, and to 
look on them os mere Stories, that People oontiniially frighted 
one another with. (1.) That wherever it was that we heard 
it, they always placed the Scene at the farther End of the 
Town, opposite, or most remote from where you were to hear 
it : If you heard it in White-Cliapel, It had happened at St. 
Giles’s, or at Westminster, or Holborn, or that End of the 
Town ; if you heard of it at that End of the Town, then it 
was done in White-Ohapel, or the Minories, or about Crif^le- 
gata Pariah i If you heard of it in the City, why, then it had 
happened in Sou^wark ; and if you heard of it in Southwark, 
then it was done in the City, and the like. 

In the next Flaoe, of wh&t Part soever you heard tlie Story, 
the Particulars were always the same, espcoiftlly that of laying 
a wet double Clout on a dying Man’s Face, and that of smoth- 
ering a young Gentlewoman $ so that it was apparent, at least 
to my Judgment, tliat there was more of Tale than of Truth in 
those Things. 


THE MASQUE OP THE BED DEATH, 

Br BDOAB A. FOE. 

[Edoar Allait Fob : An Amoilcao poet and antlior; boro at Boston, 
Mass., 1009. Orplianed In UIs third year, he was adopted by John Allao, a 
wealtjiy merohant of Rlahmond, Va., whom ho was sent to school at Sto^ 
Newington, near London. He spent a year at the Unlveralty of Virginia (1820) j 
enlleted as a prlrate In the United States army under an aseumed name, heoom. 
Ing Botgeani mi^oc (1889) i and. was admitted to West Point (1880), leeelTlng 
hie di ^l^ the next year. Thrown upon hie own reBooroee, he began wilting 
for the papers. Bubsequently he became editor of the ^nith^n ZdUrary iUee* 
tenger, In Richmond ! woe on the eteff of Tht Cf9ntl«man*9 Magaiine and Qira^ 
kam^s JHagantM, In Philadelphia, and the Broadmg Journal In New Yorh. Re 
died In a Baltimore hospital, Ootoher?, 1840. VThe Raven** and "TheBells** 
are his most popular poems. His fame (ve a prose writer rests on his talcs of 
terror and mystery.] 
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Thb ** Eed Deatli had long devastated the country. Ko 
pestilence liod ever been bo fatal or so hideous. Blood was its 
Avatar and its seal ~ the redaeas and tiie horror of blood. 
There were sharp pains, and sudden dizziness, and then profuse 
bleeding at the pores, with dissolution. The scoi'let stains 
upon the body, and especially upon the face of the victim, were 
the pest bon which shut him out from the aid and from the sym* 
patliy of his fellow-men ; and the whole seizure, progress, and 
termination of the disease were the incidents of half an hour. 

But the Prince Prospero was happy and datmUess and 
sagaoiouB. 'When his dominions were hEdf-depopulated, he 
summoned to his presence a ^usand hole and light-hearted 
friends from among tlio knights and dames of his court, and 
with these retired to the deep seolualon ot one of his oasteiUated 
abbeys. This was an eztonsive and magnificent structure, the 
creation of the prince’s own eocentrio yet august taste. A 
strong and lofty wall girdled it in. This wall had gates of 
iron. The oourtlem, having entered, brought furnaces and 
massy hammers and welded the bolts. They resolved to leave 
means neither of ingress or egress to the sudden impulses of 
despair from without or of frenzy from within. The abbey 
was amply provisioned. With such preoautions the oourtiers 
might hid defiance to oonttigion. The external world oould 
take oare of itself. In the mean time it was folly to grieve or 
to think. The prince had provided all tlie applianoes of pleas- 
ure. There were buffoons, there were iinprovisatori, there were 
ballet dancers, there were musicians, tliei'e was beauty, tliero 
was wine. All these and security were witliiu. Witliout was 
the “Red Death.” 

It was toward the close of the fifth or sixth month of his 
seclusion, and while the pee^enoe raged most furiously abroad, 
that the Prince Prospero entertained his thousand friends at a 
masked baU of the most unusual magnificence. 

It was a voluptuous scene, that masquerade. But first let me 
tell of the rooms in which it was hdd. There were seven — an 
imperial suite. In many palaces, however, such suites form a 
long and straight vista, while the folding doors slide back nearly 
to &e walls on either hand, so ^at the view of the whole ex- 
tent is Bcaieely impeded. Here the case was very different, as 
might have been expected from the prince’s love of the Iharre, 
The apartments were so irregularly disposed that the vision 
embraced but little more tliau one at a time. There was n 
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sharp turn at eyery twenty or -diirty yards, and at each turn 
a novel effect. To the right and left, in the middle of each 
wall, a tall and narrow Qothio window looked out upon a dosed 
corridor which pursued the windings of the suite. These win- 
dows were of stained glass, whose color varied in nocordanoe 
with the prevailing hue of the decorations of the ohainber into 
which it opened. That at the eastern extremity was hung, 
for example, in blue, and vividly blue were its windows. The 
second chamber was purple in its ornaments and tapestries, and 
here the panes were purple. The third was green throughout, 
and so were the casements. The fourth was furnished and 
lighted with orange, the fifth with white, the sixth witli violet. 
The seventh apartment was closely shrouded in black velvet 
tapestries that hung all over the ceiling and down the walls, 
falling in heavy folds upon a carpet of the same material and 
hue. But in this ohamber only the color of the windows failed 
to correspond with the decorations. The panes here were 
scarlet — a deep blood color. Now in no one of the seven 
apartments was there any lamp or candelabrum amid the pro- 
fusion of golden ornaments that lay scattered to and fro or 
depended from the roof. There was no light of any kind 
emanating from lamp or candle within the suite of ohambei'S ; 
but in the corridors that followed the suite there stood opposite 
to each window a heavy bipod bearing a brasier of fin that 
projected its rays through the tinted glass, and so glaringly 
illumined the room. And thus were produced a multitude of 
gaudy and iantaabo appearances. But in the western or black 
ohamber, the effect of the firelight that streamed upon the dark 
hangings, through the blood-tinted panes, was ghastly in the 
exti'enie, and produced so wQd a look upon the oountenanoes 
of tliose who entered tliat there were few of the company bold 
enough to set foot within its precincts at all. 

It was in this apartment also that there stood against the 
western wall a gigantic clock of ebony. Its pendulum swung 
to and fro with a duU, heavy, monotonous clang ; and when the 
minute hand made the circuit of the face, and the hour was to 
be stricken, there came from the brazen lungs of the dock a 
sound which was dear and loud, and deep, and exceedingly 
musied, but of so peculiar a note and emphasis that, at each 
lapse of an hour, the musicians of the orchestra were con- 
strained to pause momentarily in their performance to hearken 
to the sound ; and thus the waltzors perforce ceased their evo- 
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lutions, aud tliere was a brief disooucerfc of tbe wliole gay oom- 
pany, aud while the ohimes of the olook yet rang it was ob- 
served that the giddiest grew pale, and the move aged and 
sedate passed their hands ova? their brows os if in confused 
reverie or meditation i but when the echoes had fully ceased a 
light laughter at once pervaded the assembly; the musioiana 
looked at each other and smiled as if at their own nervousness 
and folly» and made whispering vows each to the other that the 
next chiming of the clock should produce in them no similar 
emotion, and then, after the lapse of sixty minutes (wliich em- 
brace three thousand and six hundred seconds of the time that 
dies), there came yet another chiming of the clock, and then 
were the same disconcert and tremulousuess and meditation as 
before. 

But in spite of these tilings it was a gay and magnidoent 
revel. The tastes of the prince were peculiar. He had a flue 
eye for colors and effects. He disregarded the decora of mere 
fashion. His plans were bold and fiery, and his conceptions 
glowed with barbaric luster. There are some who would have 
thought him mad. His followers felt tliat he was not. It was 
necessary to hoar, and see, and touoh him to be sure that he 
was not. 

He had directed, in great poi’t, the movable embeUishments 
of the seven ohamhera, upon occasion of this great and it 
was his own guiding taste whidi had given character to the 
masqueraders. Be sure they were grotesque. There were 
much glare and glitter and pfqaanoy and phantasm — much of 
what has been since seen in ** Hernaui.” There were arabesque 
figures with unsuited limbs and appointments. There were 
delirious fancies such as the madman fashions. There were 
much of the beautiful, much of the wanton, much of the hiearret 
something of the terrible, and not a little of that which might 
have excited disgust. To and fro in the seven chambers there 
stalked, in fac^ a multitude of dreams. And tliose— ,the 
dreams'— writhed in and about, taking hue from the rooms, 
and canslng the wild musio of the orchestra to seem as the echo 
of their steps. Aud, anon, there strikes the ebony clock which 
stands in the hall of the velvet* and then, for a moment, all is 
still, and all is silent, save the voice of the clock. The dreams 
are stiff-frozen as they stand. But the echoes of the chime die 
away — they have endured but an instant — and a light, half- 
subdued laughter floats after them as they depart. And now 
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again the musio swellsi and the dreams live* and wiitlie to and 
fio more meirily than ever, taking hue from the many^tinted 
>Yindow8 through which stream the rays from the tripods. But 
to the ohambet which lies more eastwardly of the saveii there 
are now none of the maskers who venture j for the night is 
waning away j and there flows a ruddier light through the 
blood-ooloied panes s and the blackness of the sable drapery 
appalls j and to him whose foot folia uptm the sable carpet 
there comes from the near clock of ebony a mufQed peal more 
solemnly emphatic than any which reaches their ears who in- 
dulge in the more remote gayeties of the other apartments. 

But these other apartmente were densely crowded, and in 
them heat feverishly the heart of life. And the revel went 
whirlingly on, until at length there commenced the sounding 
of midnight upon the clock. And then the musio ceased, as I 
have told} and the evolutions of the waltzers were quieted; 
and there was an uneasy cessation of all tilings as befoio. Bat 
now there were twdve strokes to be sounded by the bell of the 
clock i and thus it happened, perhaps, that more of thought 
crept, with more of time, into the mentations of the tlioughUul 
among those who reveled. And thus, too, it happened, per- 
haps, that before the last echoes of the last chime had utterly 
sunk into silence, there were many individuals in the crowd 
who had found leisure to become aware of the presence of a 
masked figure which had arrested the attention of no single 
indWidJuaL before. Aud the rumor of this new preaeneo hav- 
ing spread itself whisperingly around, there arose at length 
from the whole oompauy a buzz, or murmur, expressive of 
approbation and surprise '-then, finally, of terror, of horror, 
and of disgust. 

In an assembly of phantasms such as I have painted, it may 
well be supposed that no ordinary appearance could have ex- 
cited such sensation. In truth, the masquerade license of the 
night was nearly unlimited; bnt the figure in question had 
out-Heroded Herod, and gone beyond the bounds of even the 
pinoe’s indefinite decorum. There rn'C chords in the hearts of 
the most reckless which cannot be touched without emotion. 
£2ven with the utterly lost, to whom life and death ore equally 
jests, there are matters of wluoh no jest can be made. The 
whole company indeed seemed now deeply to feel that in the 
costume aud bearing of the stranger neitlier wit uor proprieiy 
existed. The figure was tall and gaunt, and shrouded from 
S6 
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lioAd to foot in the habiliments of the grave. The mask which 
oonoealed the visage was made so nearly to resemble the counte> 
uEince of a stiffened corpse that the olosest scrutiny must have 
had difficulty in detecting the cheat. And yet all this might 
have been endured, if not approved, by the mad revelers 
around. But the mummer had gone so far as to assume the 
type of the Red Death. His vesture was dabbled in Hood — 
and his bi'oad brow, with all the features of the face, was 
besprinkled with the scarlet horror. 

When the eyes of Prince Prospero fell upon this spectral 
image (which with a slow and solemn movement, as if more 
fully to sustain its rdZs, stalked to and fro among the waltzers), 
he was seen to be convulsed in the first moment with a strong 
shudder either of terror or distaste \ but in the next liis brow 
reddened with rage. 

^^Who dares,” he demanded hoarsely of the courtiers who 
stood near him »-*Mvlio dares insult us with this blasphemous 
mockery? Seize him and unmask him, that we may know 
whom we have to hang at sunrise from the battlements) ” 

lb was in the eastern or blue chamber in which stood the 
Prinoe Prospero as he uttered these words. They rang 
throughout the seven rooms loudly and clearly— for the 
prince was a bold and robust man, and the music had become 
hushed at tlie waving of his hand. 

It was in the blue room where stood the prince, with a group 
of pale oourtieis by his side. At first, as he spoke, there was a 
slight rushing movement of this group in the direction of the 
intruder, who at the moment was also near at hand, and now, 
with deliberate and stately step, made closer approaoli to tlie 
speaker. But, from a oertain nameless awe with wbioli the 
mad assumption, of the mummer had inspired tlio whole party, 
there were found none who put forth hand to seize him ; so 
that unimpeded he passed within a yard of tiiie princess person ; 
and while the vast assembly, as if with oue impulse, shrank 
from the centers of the rooms to the walls, he made his way 
uninterruptedly, hut with the same solemn and measured step 
which bod distinguished him from the first, tlirough the blue 
chamber to the purple — through the purple to the green — 
through the green to the orange — through this again to the 
white — and even theuoe to the violet, ere a decided movement 
had been made to arrest him. It was then, however, that the 
Pidnoe Prospero, moddening with luge and the shame of his 
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own momentary ooATordice, rushed luirriodly through the six 
ohambers, while none followed him on acoount of a deadly 
terror tliat liad seized upon them all. Ho bore aloft a diwni 
dagger, and had approached in rapid impetuosity to within 
three or four feet of the retreating figure, when the latter, hav- 
ing attained the extremity of the vdvet apartment, turned sud- 
denly aud oonfrouted liia pursuer. Inhere was a sliarp 
and the dagger dropped gleaming upon the sable carpet, upon 
whioli, instantly afterwards^ fell prostrate in death the Frinoe 
Frospero. Then, summoning the wild courage of despair, a 
throng of revelers at onoe threw themaelvos into the black 
apartment, and, seizing the mummer, whose tall figure stood 
erect ai\d motionless within the shadow of the ebony clock, 
gasped in unutterable hon'or at finding the grave cerements 
and oorpselike mask whloh they hon^od with so violent a 
rudeness unteuanted by any tangible form. 

And now was aoknowledged the presonoe of the Bed Death. 
He had come like a thief in the night ; and one by one dropped 
the revelers in tlie blood^bedewed haUs of their revel, and died 
each in the despairing posture of Ills fall i and the life of the 
ebony olook went out tdth that of the last of the gay ; and the 
flames of the tripods expired; and darkness and deoay and 
the Bed Death held illimitable dominion over all. 


THE PROGBESS OB* THE PESTILENCE. 

By W. HARBIBON AIKSWORTH. 

(From «Oia St, Paul's.’') 

[Por Uogcapktoal aoe page 2474.] 

ToWAiiDS the middle of May, the bills of mortality began 
to swell greatly in amount, and though but few were put do^n 
to the plague, and a large number to the spotted fever (another 
frightful disorder raging at the period), it is well known that 
the bulk had died of the former disesBe. Tlie rigorous meas- 
ures adopted by the authorities (whether salutary or not has 
been questioned), in shutting up houses and confining the siok 
and sound within tliem for forty days, were found so intoler- 
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able, that most persons Wei's disposed to i^un any risk ratlier 
than be subjected to aucb a grlevanoe, and every artifice was 
resorted to for oouceallng a case when it occurred. ITonoc, it 
seldom happened, unless by accident, that a discovery was made. 
Quack doctors wore secretly consulted, instead of the regular 
practitioners; tlie senrchers were bribed to silence; and large 
fees were given to the undertakers and buriers to lay the deaths 
to the aooouut of some other disorder. AH tliis, however, did 
not blind tlie eyes of the offioei's to the real state of things. Re< 
doubling their vigilance, they entered houses on mere suspioiou ; 
inflicted punishments where they found their orders disobeyed 
or neglected; sent tlie sound to prison, — the sick to the pest- 
house; and replaced the faithless searchers by others upon 
whom they could place relmncs. Many cases wera thus de- 
tected ; hut in spite of every precaution, the majority escaped ; 
end the vent was no sooner stopped in one quarter than It broke 
out with additional violence in another. 

By tills time tlie alarm hud become general. All whoso 
business or pursuits permitted it prepared to leave Irondon, 
which they regarded as a devoted city, without delay. As 
many houses were, tlierofore, closed from tlie absence of the 
iuhabitauts os from the presence of the plague, and this added 
to the forlorn appearance of the streets, which in some quarters 
were almost deserted. For a wliile, nothing was seen at the 
great outlets of tlie oity but carts, carriages, aud other vehiolos, 
filled with goods and movables, ou their way to the oountiy ; 
and, as may be supposed, the departure of their friends did not 
tend to abate the dejection of those whose affairs ooiupelled 
them to lemaiu behind. 

One cii'oumstanoe must not he passed unnoticed, namely, the 
continued fineness and beauty of the weather. No rain had 
fallen for upwards of three ^veeks. Tiio sky was bright and 
cloudless; the atmosphere, apparently, pure and innoxious; 
wliile the heat was as great as is generally experienced in the 
middle of summer. But instead of producing its usual enliven- 
ing effect on the spirits, the fine weatlier added to the general 
gloom and apprehension, Inasmuch os it led to the belief (after- 
wards fully confirmed) that if the present warmth was so per- 
nicious, the more sultry seasons which were near at hand would 
aggravate the fury of the pestilence. Sometimes, indeed, when 
the deaths wore less numerous, a liope began' to be entertained 
tliat the distemper was abating, aud confidence was for a mo- 
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meiiB vesfcorod ; but those aatlclpations wore speedily checked 
by tlie reappearance o£ the acourgOt which seemed to bafRe and 
deride all human skill and feraaight. 

London now presented a lamentable spcotoolo. Not a street 
but had a house in it marked with a red cross ~ some streets 
had many each. The belle were continually tolling for bunals, 
and the dead carts wont their melancholy rounds at night and 
were constantly loaded, Fresh directions were issued by tlm 
authorities; and as domestic anlmidB were considered to be a 
medium of conveying the infection, an order, whioh was im- 
mediately carried into effect, was given to destroy all dogs 
and oats. But tliis plan proved prejndioinl ratlier than the 
reverse, os the bodies of the poor animals, most of whioh were 
drowned in the Thames, being washed ashore, produced a 
horrible and noxious efRuviitm, supposed to contribute materi- 
ally to the propagation of the distemper. 

No precautionary measure was neglected; but it may be 
doubted whether any human interference could have averted 
the severity of the scourge, whioh, though its progress might 
be checked for a few days hy attention, or increased in the 
same ratio by neglect, would in the end have unquestionably 
fulfilled its mission. The College of Physicians, by tlie King’s 
command, issued ^simple and intelligible directions in the 
mother tongue, for the sick. Certain of their number, amongst 
whom was the reader's acquaintanoo, Doctor Hodges, wore ap- 
pointed to attend the infeotod; and two out of tho Court of 
Aldermen were required to see that they duly executed their 
dangerous ofiloe. Publio prayers and a genuine fast were like- 
wise enjoined. But Heaven seemed deaf to the supplioations 
of the doomed inliabitants —their prayci’S being followed by a 
fearful increase of deaths. A vast crowd was collected within 
Saint Paul’s to hear a sermon preached by Doctor Sheldon, 
Archbishop of Canterbury,— a prelate greatly distinguished 
during the whole course of the yisltatlon, by his unremitting 
charity and attention to the sick; and before the discourse 
was concluded, soveral fell down within the sacred walls, and, 
on being oonveyed to their own homes, were found to be in- 
fected. On the following day, too, many others who had been 
present were seized with the disorder. 

A fresh impulse was given to tlie pestilenoe from an un- 
looked-for cause. It has been mentioned that the shut^ng 
up of houses and the sedusioii of the sick were regarded as an 
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iiitolerablo griovaiioG) and tliongli most were oompolled to 
submit to it) some few resisted, and tuniidts and disturbanoes 
ensued. As tne plague iiioreased) these disturbances beoame 
more frequent, and the mob always taking part against tlie 
ofScera, they were frequently interrupted in the execution of 
their duly. 

About tills tiiiuo a more serious affray than usual ocourred, 
attended witli loss of life and other unfortunate consequences, 
which it may be worth while to relate, as illnstrative of tlie 
peouliar state of the times. The wife of a merohant, named 
Bororoft, residing in Lothbury, being attacked by the plague, 
the husband, fearing his house would be shut up, withheld all 
information from tlie examiners and searohers. His wife died, 
and immediately afterivards one of his children was atta(dced. 
Still he refused to give noUoe* The matter, however, got 
wind. The searchorB arrived at night, and being refused ad- 
mittance, tliey broke into the house. Finding undoubted ovi-* 
deuce of iufeotlon, they ordered it to bo closed, stationed a 
^vatoliiuau at the door, and marked it witli the fatal sign. Bar- 
eroft remonstrated against thmr prooeediugs, but in vain. 
They told liim he might think himself well off that he 
wna not carried before Sio Lord Mayor, who would undoubt- 
edly send him to Ludgato s and with other threats to the like 
effect, they deported. 

The unfortunate man’s wife and child were removed the 
following night in tlie dead-cart, and, driven half-mad by grief 
and terror, he broke open the door of his dwelling, and plun- 
ging a su^ord in the watchman’s breast, who exposed his flight, 
gained the street. A pai’ty of tlio watoh happened to be pass- 
ing at tlie time, and the fugltivo was instantly seoured. He 
made a great clamor, however, — calling to his neighbors and 
the bystanders to resoue him, and in another moment the watoh 
was beaten off, and Bororoft placed on a post, wheiioe he ha- 
rangued his preservers on the severe restraints imposed upon 
the citizens, urging them to assist in throwing open the doors 
of all infeoted houses, and allowing free egress to their inmates. 

Greedily listening to this insane oounsel, the mob resolved 
to aot upon it. Headed by the merohant, they ran down 
Tlireadneedle Street, and, crossing Stock’s Market, burst open 
several houses in Boorhinder Lane, and drove away the watch- 
men. One man, more courageous than tlie others, tried to 
maintain his post, and was so severely handled by his assail- 
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aiitSj tliab he died a few days afterwards of tlie iujurioa he had 
veoeived. Most of those who had been imprisotied wi ftLiTi their 
dwellings immediately issued forth, and joining the mob, which 
received fresh recruits each moment, started on the same errand. 

Loud shouts were now raised o{>^ ** Open the doors I 
plague prisoners ! fio plague prisoners I ** and tiie mob set off 
along Poultry. They halted, however, before the Great 
Conduit, near the end of Huoklersbury, and opposite Meroor's 
Hall, because they perceived a company of ^e Trainbands 
advancing to meet them. A council of war was held, and 
many of the rabble were disposed to flyj but Baroroft again 
urged them to proceed, and they were unexpectedly aided by 
Solomon Eagle, who, bursting through their ranks, witli his 
braaier on his head, crying, ** Awake I sleepers, awake I the 
plague is at your doors ! awake 1 ** speeded toward the Train- 
bands, scattering sparks of die as he pursued his swift career. 
The mob instanUy followed, wd, adding their shouts to his out- 
cries, dashed on mth such fury that the Trainbands did not 
dare to oppose them, and, after a slight and ineffectual resist- 
ance, were put to rout. 

Baroroft, who acted os leader, informed them that there Avas 
a house in Wood Street shut up, and the crowd aocompanied 
him thither. In a few minutes they had reached Blouuders 
shop, hut finding no one on guard — for the watchman, guess- 
ing ^eir errand, had taken to his heels — they smeared over tlie 
fatal OTOBS and inscription with a pail of mud gathered from the 
neighboring kennel, and then broke open the door. The grooer 
and his apprentice hearing the disturbance, and being greatly 
alarmed at it, handed to the ehop, and found it full of people. 

<^You are at liberty, Mr. Bloundel,’* oried the meroh^t, 
who was acquainted with the grocer. We are determined no 
longer to let our families be imprisoned at the pleasure of the 
Lord Mayor and aldermen. We mean to break open all the 
plague houses, and set free tho'ir inmates." 

For Heaven's sake, oonsider what you are about, Hr. Bar- 
oroft," oried the grooer. “ My house has been closed for nearly 
a month. Nay, as my son hu entirely recovered, and received 
bis certificate of hecdth from Doctor Hodges, it would have 
been opened in three days hence by the ofidoers ; so that I have 
suffered all the inconvenience of the oonfinement, and can speak 
to it. It is no doubt very irksome, and may be almost intder- 
able to persons of an impaUent temperament : but I firmly be- 
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lieve i1i is the only means to oheok tlie progress of contagion. 
Listen to mO) Mr. Barorofb — listen to me, good friends, and 
hesitate before you violate laws ^ioh have been made expressly 
to meet this terrible emergenoy.” 

Here he was oheoked by loud groans and upbraidings from 
the bystanders. 

» He tells you himself that the period of his conUnement is 
Just over,” cried Barcroft. “It is plain he has no interest in 
the matter, except tliat he would have others suffer as he has 
done. Heed him not, my friends $ but proceed with the good 
work. Liberate the poor plague prisoners. Liberate them. 
On I on I ” 

“ C'orbeor, rash men 1 ” ciied Bloundel, in an authoritative 
voice. “ In the name of those you are bound to obey, I com- 
mand you to deaist.” 

“ Command us I ” cried one of the bystanders, raising his staff 
in a menacing manner. “ Is tins your gratitude for tlie favor 
we have just conferred upon you ? Command us, forsooth I 
You had hotter repeat the older, and see how it will be 
obeyed.” 

“ I do Mpeat it,” rejoined the grocer, firmly. “ In the Lord 
Mayor’s name, 1 command you to desist, and return to your 
homes.” 

The man would have struck him with his staff, if he had not 
been himself felled to tlie ground by Leonard. This was the 
signal for greater outrage. The gxooer and his apprentice wore 
instantly assailed by several others of tlie mob, who, leaving 
them both on the floor covered with bruises, helped themselves 
to all they could lay hands on iu the shop, and then quitted the 
premises. 

It is scarcely necessary to track tbmr course further ; and it 
may be sufficient to state that they broke open upwards of fifty 
houses in different streets. Many of the plague-stricken joined 
them, and several half>naked creatures were found dead in tlie 
streets on the following morning. Two houses in Blackfriors 
Lane were set on fire, and the conflagration was with difficulty 
checked ; nor was it until late on the following day that the mob 
could be entirely dispersed. The originator of the disturbance, 
Baroroft, after a desperate resistance, was shot through the head 
by a constable. 

The result of this riot, as will be easily foreseen, was greatly 
to increase the pestilcnoc i and many of those wlic liad been 
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mosb active iu it periaUed in pmou o{ tlie distemper. Par from 
being disoouraged by the opposition offered to their decrees, 
city aiitliorities enforced them with greater rigor tlian ever, snd^ 
doubling the number of the watch, again shut up all those houses 
which had been broken open dunng the late tumult. . . « 

In this way, a mouth passed on. And now every other oon- 
sideration was merged in the alarm occasioned by the daily in- 
creasing fury of the pestilence. Throughout July the excessive 
lieat of the weather underwent no abatement, but in place of 
the clear atmoapliere that had prevailed during the preceding 
montli, unwholesome blights filled the air, and, confining tlio 
peBtlleutiol effiuvla, spread the contagion far and wide with 
extraordinary rapidity. Not only was the city suffocated with 
heat, but filled with noisome smells, arising from the caroassea 
with whioh the close alleys and other out-of-the-way places 
were crowded, aud which were so far decomposed as not to be 
oapable of removal. The aspeot of the river was as much 
ohauged as that of the city. Numbers of bodies were thrown 
into it, and, floating up with the tide, were left to taint the air 
on its banks, while straugo, ill-omened fowl, attracted flilther by 
their instinct, preyed upon them. Below the bridge, all oaptains 
of sliips moored in the Pool, or off Wapping, held as little com- 
munication as possible with those on shore, and only received 
fresh provisions with the greatest precaution. As the plague 
iiioreaaed, moat of tJieae removed lower down the river, and 
many of tliem put out entirely to sea. Above tlio bridge, most 
of the wherries and other smaller craft had disappeared, their 
owners having taken them up the river, and moored them against 
its bonks at different spots, whei’e they lived in them under tilts. 
Many hundreds of persons remained upon the river in this way 
during the whole continuance of the visitation. 

August had now arrived, but tiie distemper knew no cessa- 
tion. On the contrary, it manifestly increased in violence and 
malignity. The deaths rose a thousand in each week, and in 
the last week in this fatal month amounted to upwards of sixty 
thousand J 

But, terrible os this was, the pestilence had not yet reaohed 
its height. Hopes were entertained that when the weather be- 
came cooler, its fury would abate ; but these anticipations were 
fearfully dirappointed. The bills of mortality rose the first 
week iu September to seven thousand, and though they slightly 
decreased during the second week ~ awakening a momentary 
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liope-^ on the third they advanced to twolve thousand I In less 
than ten days, upwards of two thousand persons perished in the 
parish of Aldgate alone j while Whitechapel suffered equally 
severely. Out of the hundred parishes in and about the city, 
one only, that of Saint John the Evangelist in Watling Street, 
remained uninfected, and this merely because there was scarcely 
a soul left within it, the greater part of the inhabitants having 
quitted their houses, and fled into the country. 

The deepest despair now seized upon all the survivors. 
Scarcely a family but had lost half of its number — many, more 
than half — while those who were left felt assured tliat their 
turn would speedily arrive. Even the reckless were appalled, 
and abandoned their evil courses. Not only were the dead ly* 
ing in the passages and alleys, but even in the main thorough- 
fares, and none would remove them. The awful prediction of 
Solomon Engle that ** grass would grow in the streets, and that 
the living should not he able to bury tlio dead,” bad come to 
pass. London had become one vast Inzar house, and seemed in 
a fair way of becoming a mighiy sepulcher. 

During all this time, Saint FauVs continued to he used os a 
pesthouse, hut it was not so crowded as heretofore, because, 
as not one in fifty of the infected leoovered when placed 
under luedioal care, it was not thought worth while to remove 
them from their own abodes. The number of attendants, too, 
had diminished. Some had died, but the greater part had 
abandoned their offioes from a fear of sharing the fate of their 
patients. . « . 

On tlie teuUi of September, which was afterwards acoounted 
the most fatal day of this fatal mouth, a young man of a very 
dejected appearance, and wearing the traces of severe suffering 
in his countenance, entered the west end of London, aud took 
his way slowly towards the city. Ho hod passed Saint Giles’ 
without seeing a single living creature, or the sign of one in any 
of the houses. The broad thoroughfare was completely grown 
over with grass, and the habitations had tlie most melancholy 
and deserted air imaginable. Some doors and windows were 
wide open, discovering rooms with goods and furniture scattered 
about, having been left in this state by tbeir inmates ; but most 
part of them were closely fastened up. 

As he proceeded along Holbom, the ravages of tlie scourge 
were yet more apparent. Every house, on either side of tlie 
way, had a red cross, with the fatal inscription above it, upon 
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Uie door* Hove and there, a w&tolnnan might bo seen, looking 
more like a phantom than a liring thing. Formerly, tlie dead 
were conveyed away at night, but now the oarts went about in 
the daytime. On reaching Saint Andrew’s, Holborn, several 
persona were seen wheeling band barrows filled with corpsesi 
scarcely opvered with clothing, and revealing the blue and white 
stripes of the pestilence, towa^s a cart which was standing near 
the church gates. The driver of the vehicle, a tall, cadaverous- 
looking man, was ringing his bell, and jesting with another per- 
son, whom the young man recognized, with a shudder, as 
Ghowles. The coffin-maker also recognized liim at the same 
moment, and called to him, but the other paid no attention to 
the summons and passed on. 

Grossing Holborn Bridge, he toiled faintly up the opposite 
hill, for he was evidently suffering from extreme debility, and 
on gaining the summit was obliged to support himself against 
a wall for a few minutes, before he ooald proceed* The same 
frightful evidences of the ravages of the pestilence were observ- 
able here, as elsewhere. The bouses were all marked with the 
fatal 01*088, and shut up. Another dead cart was heard rumbling 
along, accompanied by the harsh oriea of the driver and the 
doleful rinpng of the bell. The next moment the loathly 
vehicle was seen coming along tlie Old Bailey. It paused before 
a house, from which four bodUs were brought, and then passed 
on towards Smithfield. Watching its progress with fearful 
eurioftity, the young men noted bow often it paueed. to inoreaee 
its load. His thoughts, oolored by the soene, were of the saddest 
and dreariest complexion. AH around wore the aspect of death. 
The few figures in sight seemed, staggering towards the grave, 
and the houses appeared to be plague-strioken like the inhabit- 
ants. The heat was intolerably oppressive, and the air tainted 
with noisome exhalations. Ever and anon, a window would be 
opened, and a ghaetly face thrust from it, while a piercing < 
shriek, or lamentable cry, was uttered. No business seemed 
going on — there were no passengers — no vehicles in the 
streets. The mighty city was completely laid prostrate. 

Arrived in Great Knightrider Street, he was greatly shocked 
at finding the door of the doctor’s habitation fastened, nor oould 
he make any one hear, though he knocked loudly and repeat- 
edly against it. The shutters of the lower windows were 
closed, and the place looked completely deserted. All the ad- 
joining houses were shut up, and not a living being oould be 
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disoomed in the street from sFhom iiifonnation oould be ob< 
toined relative to the phjrsioian. Here, as elBe^vhere, the pave- 
ment waa overgrown with grass, end the very houses had a 
strange and melancholy look, as if ahaiing in the general deso- 
lation. On looking down a narrow street leading to the river, 
Leonard peieelved a dock of poultry scratching among the 
staves in search of food, and instinotlvely calling them, they 
flew towards him, as i£ delighted at the unwonted sound of a 
human voice, Those, and a half-starved cat, were the only 
things living that he oould perceive. At the further end of 
the street he caught sight of the river, speeding in its course 
towards the bridge, and scarcely knowing whither he was 
going, sauntered to its edge. The tide had just turned, and 
the stream was sparkling in the sunshine, but no craft oould be 
discovered upon its bosom ; and except a few barges moored to 
its sides, all vestiges of the numberless vessels with which it 
was once crowded were gone. Its quays were completely de- 
serted. Boxes and bales of goods lay untonohed on the 
wharves j the cheering cries with which the workmen formerly 
animated their labor ware hushed. There was no sound of 
crealtiDg cords, no rattle of heavy ohains^none of the buay 
hum ordinarily attending the discharge of freight from a ves- 
sel, or the paokiug of goods and stores on board. All traiflo 
was at on end j and this scene, usually one of the liveliest pos- 
sible, was now forlorn and desolate. On the opposite shore of 
tho river it appeared to be the same— indeed, the borough of 
Southwark Tivas now suffering tlie utmost rigor of tlie soourg^, 
and except for the rows of houses on its banks, and the noble 
bridge by which it was spanned, the Thames appeared os undis- 
turbed as it must have been l^fore the great city wos built 
upon its banks. 

The apprentice viewed this scene with a singular kind of 
Intei'dst. He had become so aooustomed to melancholy sights, 
that his feelings had lost their aouteiioss, and the oontempla- 
tion of the deserted buildings and neglected wharves around 
him harmonized with his own gloomy thoughts. Pursuing his 
wolk along tlie side of the river, ho was ohoolcad by tt horrible 
smell, and looking downward, he peiooived a carcass in tho last 
stage of decomposition lying in the mud. It had been washed 
ashore by tlie tide, and a large bird of prey wos contending for 
tho possessiou of it with a legion of water rate. Siokened by 
the sight, ho turned up a narrow thoroughfare near Baynard*s 
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Oastle, and crossing Tiiamea Street^ was about to ascend Addle 
Hill, -when he perceived a man wheeling a hand barrow, oou- 
tainiiig a couple of corpses, in the direction of the river, with 
the intention, doubtless, of throwing them into it, as tlie readi> 
est means of disposing of them. Both bodies were stripped of 
their clothing, and tiie blue tint of the nails, as well as the 
blotohes witli whioh they were covered, left no doubt os to tlie 
disease of whioh they had died. Averting his gaze from the spec- 
taole, Leonard turned off on i^ie right along Carter Lone, 
and threading a short passage, approached tlie southern bound- 
ary of the cathedral ; and preceding towards the groat door 
opposite him, passed through it. The mighty lazar house was 
loss crowded than he expected to Bud it, but its terrible condi- 
tion far exceeded lus worst conceptions. Not more than half 
the pallets wero occupied ; but os the aiok were in a great 
measure left to themselves, the utmost disorder prevailed. A 
troop of lazara, with sheets folded around Uiem, glided, like 
phantoms, along Paul's Walk, and mimicked in a ghastly man- 
ner tlie air and deportment of the gallants who had formerly 
tliTonged the place. No attempt being mode to maintain 
silence, the noise was perfectly stunning $ some of the sick 
were shrieking— some laughing in a wild unearthly manner — 
some praying — some uttering loud execrations— others groan- 
ing and lamenting. The holy building seemed to have become 
tlie abode of evil and tormented spirits. 31aiiy dead were 
lying in tlie beds — the few attendants who were present net 
oaring to remove them ; and Leonard had little doubt that be- 
fore another suu went down tlie whole of the ghastly assem- 
blage before liim ivould sliare their fate. If tlie habitations lie 
had recently gazed upon hod appeared plagueHstrioken, the 
sacred structure in whioh he was now standing seemed yet 
more horribly contaminated. Ill-kept and ill-ventilated, the 
air was loaded with noxious effluvia, wbilo the various abomina- 
tions that mot the eye at every turn would haye been euffioiont 
to produoe the distemper in any one who had come in contact 
with them. They wore, however, utterly disregarded by the 
miserable sufferers and their attendants. The magniBeent 
painted windows were dimmed by a thick clammy steam, 
whioh could scarcely he washed off — while the carved oak 
screens, tlie sculptured tombs, tlie pillars, the walls, and the 
Bagged Boom wero covered with impurities. 
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POEMS OF JOHN DONNE. 

[ 1878 - 1631 .] 

VAtiBDIGTlOKj fOABXDDINO MOUBKINO. 

As virfcuouB men pass mildly away, 

And whisper to their souls to go, 

'Whilst some of tlieir sad friends do say, 

<'The breath goes now/' and some say, '‘No" j 

So let us melt and make no noise, 

No teat floods nor sigh tempest move, 

'Twera profanation of otir joys, 

To tell the leity our love. 

htoving of th' earth brings harms and fears) 
Men reckon what it did and meant} 

But trepidation of tho spheres, 

Though greater far, is iunooent. 

Dull sublunary lover’s love 

(Whose soul is sense) oaxmot admit 
Absence, because it do& remove 
Those tilings whioh elemented it. 

But we by a love so far refined 
That ourselves know not what it is, 
lnter«aBBUv^d of tho mind, 

Care less, eyes, lips, and bauds to miss. 

Our two souls, therefore, whioli are one, 

Though I must go, endure not yet 
A bteaoh, but an expansion, 

Like gdd to airy thiunoss beat. 


Tub TTunBBTAKiKa 

I have done one braver tiling 
Than all tiie Worthies did } 

And yet a braver thenoe doth spring, 
Whi^ is, to keep that hid. 
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lii were bub luadaess now t’ impait 
The skill of speoular stone, 

'When he, which can. have leainecl the art 
To out can find none. 

80, if I now should utter thisj 
Others (beoause no more 
Bndh stuff to work upon there is) 

Would love but as b^ore: 

But he who loveliness within 
Hath fouudj all outward loathes; 

For he who color loves, and skin, 

Loves but their oldest clothes. 

Ifj as I have, you also do 
Virtue [attired] in woman see, 

And dare love thai^ and say so tooy 
And forget the He and She; 

And if this love, though plaobd so, 

From profane man you Mde, 

Which will no faith on this bestow, 

Or, if they do, deride; 

Then you have done a braver thing 
Than all the Worthies did, 

And a braver thenoe will spring, 

Which is, to keep that hid. 


SCENES AND PORTRAITS FROM CLARENDON’S 
“HISTORY OP THE REBELLION AND CIVIL 
WARS IN ENGLAND,” 


[Edward Htdb, flret Eard or Cdabbrdor, the emlneDl Esgllab historian 
and Btatesman, waa born at DlntOD) W titahke, in 1009| the third eon Henry 
Hyde of that place. After a aouree of law under bis uoole, Sir Eioholas Hyde, he 
entered the Lrag FarUament. At first he acted with the popular party in thdr 
eOorte tor retonn, hnt abont 1042 espoused the roysUsl oanse and wnetlie chief 
adviser of Charles L during the civil woTi and of Prince Charles daring his erilo. 
On the Bestoration he became lord chancellor of England, and was prominent 
in state affairs until 1007, when, on account of bis great unpopnlaxity witli all 
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he ^ae deprived of the gie&t sei^i Impeaobedi end 1 )ftnl 0 lied. lie died 
at Rouen, Tranoo, Dooemljer 0, 1074. Hie daugliteT, Anne Hyde, monied tbe 
Duke of Tork, oftenvards Jemes II., and woe the mother of Mary and Anne, 
hotk queens of England. Hyde's notable eontrlbutlon to literature is the “ Hls- 
toiy of the BoboUlon In England (1704*1707).3 

Weston, Earl oe Portland. 

He was a gentleman of a Tory good and oiioient oxtraotion 
by father and motlier. Hia education had been very good 
amongst books and men. After some years’ study of the law 
in the Middle Temple, and at an age fit to malce observations 
and refleotions, out of wliioh that which is commonly called 
experience is constituted, he traveled into foreign parts, and 
was acquainted iu foreign ])arla. (After this) ho betook him- 
self to the Court, and lived there some years, at that distance, 
and with that awe, as was agreeable to the modesty of tliat age, 
when men were seen some Hiue before tbey were known, and 
well known before they wore preferred, or durst pretend to be 
preferred. 

He spent the best iiart of his fortune (a fair one, that he 
inherited from his father) in liis attendance at Court, and iu- 
volvod Ills friends in seourities witli him, who were willing to 
run his hopeful fortune, before he received the lenst fruit from 
it but the countenance of great men and tliose in authority, the 
most natural and most certain stairs to ascend by. 

He WAS then sent ambassador to the orolidukeB Albert and 
Isabella, into Mandors ; and to tlie Diet in Germany, to treat 
about the restitution of the palatinate; in which negotiation 
he behaved himself with great prudence, and with the concur- 
rent testimony of a wise man. from all those with wliom ho 
treated, princes and ambas^idovs, and upon his return was 
made a Privy Oouuoilor, and Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
the place of tire Lord Brooke, who was either persuaded, or put 
out of the place ; whioli, being an office of honor and trust, is 
likewise an excellent stage for men of ports to tread and 
.expose themselves upon, and where they have oocasion of all 
natures to lay out and spread nU their faculties and qualifica- 
tions most for their advimtage. He behaved himself very well 
iu this function, and appeared equal to it ; and carried himself 
so lucidly in Parliament that Ue did his master much service, 
and preserved himself in the good opinion and acceptation of 
the House ; which is a blessing not indulged to many by those 
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high powers. He did swim in those troubled ond boisterous 
waters in whioh the duke of Buokingham rode as admiral with 
a good grace, when very many who were about him were 
drowned, or forced on shore with shrewd hurts and bruises : 
whioh showed ho knew well how and when to use his limbs 
and strength to the heat advantage, sometimes only to avoid 
sinking, and sometimes to advanoe and get ground. And by 
tliis dexterity ho kept his credit with those who oould do him 
good, and lost it not with others who desired the destruotion 
of those upon whom he most depended. 

He was made Lord Treasurer in the manner and at the time 
mentioned before, upon the removal of tlie earl of Marlborough, 
and few months before the death of the duke. The former 
oiroumstanoa, whioh is often attended by compassion towards 
the degraded and prejudiee towards the promoted, brought him 
oo disadvantage : for, besides the delight that season had in 
changes, there was little raverenoe towards the psrson re< 
moved; and the extreme visible poverty of the Exchequer 
sheltered that province from the envy it had frequently ore- 
ated, and opened a door for much applause to be the portion of 
n wise and provident minister. For tire other, of ^e duke’s 
deatli, though some who knew the duke’s pasBions and preju- 
dice (whioh often produced rather sudden indisposition than 
obstinate resolution) believed he would have been sliortly 
cashiered, as so many had lately been ; and so that the death 
of his founder avqs a greater confirmation of him in the office 
than the delivery of the white staff had been: many other wise 
men, wlio knew the Treasurer's talent in renaoving prejudice 
and reconciling himself to wavering and doubtful affeotions, 
believed that the loss of tiie duke was very unseosonahle, and 
(hat the awe or eppreliension of his power and displeasure wns 
a very necessary oUay for the Impetuosity of the new officer's 
nature, whioh needed some reetraint and check, fox some time, 
to his Immoderate pretense and appetite of power. 

He did indeed appear on the sudden wonderfully elated, 
and so far threw off his old affectation to please some very 
muoh and to displease none, in whioh art be excelled, that in 
few months after the duke's death he found himself to soooeed 
him in the public displeasure and in the malice of his enemies, 
without suooeeding him in hie credit at Court or in the offeo'. 
tion of any considerable dependents. And yet, though he was 
not superior to all otlier mou in the affection, or rather rosigha’ 
80 
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tioU) of tlie King, so that he mighb dispense favors and disfa- 
vors according to liis own election) he had a full shore in his 
master's esteem, who looked tipon him as a wise and able ser- 
vant and ^7or1hy of the trust he reposed in him, and received 
no other advice in the large bualneas of his revenue ; nor was 
any man so much his superior as to be able to lessen him in the 
King's affection by his power. So that he was in a post in 
which ho might have found much ease and delight if he could 
have contained himself within the verge of his own provhioe, 
which woe large enough, and of snob an extent that he might, 
at the same time, have drawn a great dependence upon him of 
very considerable men, and appeared a very nseful and profita- 
ble minister to the Ifing, whose revenue had been very loosely 
managed during the late years, and might by industry and 
order have been easily improved ; and no man better under- 
stood what method was necessary towards that good husbandry 
than he. 

But I know not by what frowardness in his stars he took 
more pains in examining and inquiring into other men's offices 
than in the discharge of his own ; and not so much joy in what 
he had os trouble and agony for what he had not. The truth 
is, be had so vehement a desire to be the sole favorite, that he 
had no relisli of the power he hod : and xn that contention he 
had many rivals, who had credit enough to do him ill offices, 
though not enough to satisfy their own ambition ; the King 
himself being resolved to hold the reins in his own hands, and 
to put no further trust in others than was neoossary for the 
capacity they soiwed in. Which resolution in his majesty was 
no sooner believed, and the Treasurer's pretense taken notice 
(ol), than he found the number of his enemies exceedingly in- 
creased, and others to be leas eager in the pursuit of his friend- 
ship. And every day discovered some infirmities in him, which, 
being before known to few and not taken notice of, did now 
expose him both to publio reproach and to private animosities ; 
and even his vices admitted those ooiitradiotions in them that 
he could hardly enjoy the pleasant fruit of any of them. That 
which first exposed him to the publio jealousy, which is always 
attended with publio reproach, was the concurrent suspioion of 
his religion. Hia wife and oil his daughters were declared of 
the Roman religion ; and though himself and his sons some- 
times went to church, he was never thought to have zeal for it; 
and his domestio conversation and dependents, with whom only 
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he used entu.'e freedom, \ 78 i'e all known Cathdios, and were 
believed to be agents for the rest. And yet, with all this dis- 
advantage to himself, lie never bad reputation and credit ynth 
that party, ^Yho were the only people of tlie kingdom who did 
not believe him to be of tbeir profession. For the penal laws 
(those only excepted wliioh were sanguinary, and even those 
Boxneilmea let loose) were never more rigidly executed, nor had 
tlie Grown over so great a revenue from them, as in his time ; 
nor did they ever pay so dear for the favors and indulgences of 
his ofhoe towards them. 

No man had gioater ambition to make his family great, or 
stronger designs to leave a great fortune to it* Yet his ex- 
penses were so prodigiously great, espeoinlly in his house, that 
all the ways he used for supply, whi^ were all that ocourred, 
oould not serve his turn; insomuch that he contracted so great 
debts (the anxiety whereof, he pretended, broke his mind, and 
xestiained that intentness and industry whioh was necessary 
for the due execution of his of&oe), tliat the King was pleased 
twice to pay bia debts | at least, towarda it, to disburse f orty 
thousaud pounds in ready money out of his Bxoheqoer. Be- 
sides, bis majesty gave him a whole forest, Chute forest in 
Hampshire, and muoh other land belonging to the Drown; 
which was the more taken notice of and murmured against, 
because, being the chief minister of the revenue, he was particu- 
larly obliged, as muoh as in him lay, to prevent and even oppose 
such disinherison, and because, under tliat obligation, he had, 
avowedly and sourly, oibssed the pretenses of other men, and 
restnuned the Ein^s bounty from being exercised almost to 
any. And he had that advantage (if he had made the right 
use of it), that his credit was ample enough (seconded by the 
King’s own experience end observation and inoliDatlon) to 
retrench very muoh of the late unlimited expenses, and espe- 
oially those of bounties, which from the death of the duke ran 
in narrow channels, which never so mnoh overflowed as towards 
himself who stopped the ourrent to other men. 

He was of an imperious natuiu, and nothing wai^ in dis- 
obliging and provoking other men, and had too much courage 
in offending and incensing them ; but, after having offended 
and incens^ them, he was of so i^nbappy a feminine temper 
that he was ^ways in a terrible fright and apprehension of 
them* 

He hod not that application end Bubmission and tevereuce 
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for tho Queen as might have been ezpeoted from his wisdom 
and breeding, and often crossed her pretenses and desires with 
more rudeness than was natural to him. Yet he was imperti- 
nently Bolioitous to know what her majesty said of him in 
private, and wliat resentments she had towards him. And 
when by some confidants (who had their ends upon him from 
those offices) he was informed of some bitter expressions fallen 
from her majesty, he was so exaeediugly affiicted and tormented 
with the sense of it that, sometimes by passionate complaints 
and representations to the Xing, sometimes by more dutiful 
addresses and expostulations wiUi the Qneen in bewailing his 
misfortunes, he frequently exposed himself, and left his condi- 
tion worse than it was before : and the Selaiveimment commonly 
ended in the discovery of the persons from whom he had re- 
ceived his most secret intelligence. 

He quicldy lost the character of a bold, stout, and magnani- 
mous man, which he. had been long reputed to be in worse 
times ; and, in his most prosperous season, fell under the re- 
proaoli of being a man of big looks and of a mean and abject 
spirit. 

Abokbibhoi? WlLUAttS. 

The bishops, who were in this manner driven and kept 
from the House of Peers and not very secure in their own, 
could not have the patience to attend the dissolution of this 
etorm, which in wisdom they ought to have done *, but con- 
sidering right and reason too abstractly, and what in justice 
was due, not what in prudence was to be ezpootod, suffered them- 
selves implicitly to be guided by the archbishop of York (who 
was of a prdud, restless, overweeniDg spirit) to such an act of 
indiscretion and disadvantage to themsolyes, that all their 
enemies could not have brought upon them. This bishop, os 
is said, was a man of very imperious and fiery temper, Dr. 
Williams, who had been Keeper of the Great Seal of England 
in the time of Xing James, and bishop of Lincoln. After his 
removal from that oliuroh he had lived splendidly in his diocese, 
and made himself very popular amongst those who had no 
reverence for the Court, of which he would frequently, and in 
the presence of many, speak with too much freedom, and tell 
many stories of things and persons upon his own former ex- 
perienoe j in which being a man of groat pride and vanity, he 
did not always confine himself to a precise veracity, and did 
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often presume iu those uu-wery disoourses to mention the poison 
of the King with too little leverdnoe* He did affect to be 
thought an enemy to the archbishop of Canterbury, whose per- 
son he seemed exceedingly to contemn ; and to be much dis- 
pleased with those ceremonies and innoyatioos, as they were 
then oalled> which were countenanced hy the other ; and had 
himself written and published in his own name, and by his 
own authority, a hook against the using those oeremonies, in 
which there was muoh good learning and too little gravity for 
ahiahop« His passion, and Ids levity gave every day great 
advantages to tliose avIio did not love him ; and he provoked 
too many, not to have tlioae advantages made use of : so that, 
after several infomations agoinst him in the Star Chamber, he 
was sentenced for no less crimes tliiiii for perjury and subor- 
dination of perjury, and fined in a great sum of money to the 
King, and committed prisoner to tlie Tower, without the pity 
or oompassion of any but those who, out ,of hatred to the gov- 
ernment, were sorry that they wei*e without so useful a cham- 
pion I for he appeared to be a man of a very corrupt nature, 
whose passions could have transpoiiied him into the most un- 
justifiable actions. 

He had a faculty of making relations of things done- iu his 
own presence, and disoourses made to himself or in his own 
hearing, with all the oircumstanoes of answers and replies, and 
upon arguments of great moment ; all which upon examina- 
tion were still found to have nothing in them that wns rBnl,bufc 
to be the pure effect of his o\yu. invention. After lie was sen- 
tenced in the Star Ohamhei*, some of his friends resorted to hun 
to lament and condole with him for his misfortune ; and some 
of them seoined to woudor that, in on affair of such a nature, he 
had not found means to have made some subroissiou and oom- 
posltion that might have prcvmited the publio hearing, which 
proved so much to his prejudice in point of reputation as well 
as profit. He answered them, with all tlie formality imoginahle, 
that “they had reason indeed to wonder ot him upon the event; 
but when tliey should know how he liad governed himself ho 
believed they would cease to think him worthy of blame.” And 
then related to them that “ as soon as publication had passed 
in his cause, and tlie books were taken out, ho had desired his 
counsel (who were all able men, and some! of them very eminent) 
in tlie vacation time, and they at most leisure, to meet together, 
and oorefully to look over and peruse all the evidence that was 
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taken on both sides ; and that then they would all attend him 
Buoh a znorningi which he appointed upon their oonseuty at his 
own house at Westminster: Uiat they oame at the time ap- 
pointed, fmd, being then shut up in a room together, he asked 
them whether tliey had auffioiently perused all the books, and 
were thoroughly informed of his oase ? To which they all an- 
swered that tliey had not only read tliem all over together, but 
had severally, every man by himself, perused (them) again, and 
they believed they were all well informed of the whole. That 
he then told them, he had desired tliis conference with them not 
only as hia counsel, by whose opinion ho meant to govern him- 
self, hut as his particular friend who, he was sure, would give 
him their heat advice, and persuade him to do everything as 
they would do themselves if they wore in his oondition. That 
he was now offered to make his peace at Court, by such an 
humble submission to the King as he was most inclined and 
ready to make, and which ho would moke the next day after 
Ilia cause was heard, though he should be declared to be inno- 
cent, o£ wluch he could make no doubt j but that which troubled 
him for the present was that the infamousness of the charge 
against him, which had been often exposed and enlarged upon 
in several motions, Imd been so much taken uotioo of through 
the kingdom tliat it could not consist with his honor to divert 
the hearing, which would he imputed to his wont of confidenoe 
in his innocenoe, since men did not suspect his courage if he 
durst rely upon the other s but tliat he was resolved, as he said 
before, the next day after he should be viudioated from tliose 
odious aspersions, he would cost himself at the King's feet, with 
all the humility and submission which the most guilty man 
could moke piofeasion of. It was in this point he desired their 
advice, to which he would, without adhering to his own inclina- 
tion, entirely conform himself; and therefore desired them, 
singly in oKlor, to give him their advice.” He repeated the 
several and distinct discourse every man had made, in which ho 
was BO punctual that he applied those pliraBes and expressionB 
and manner of speech to the several men which they were all 
taken notice of frequently to use ; as many men have some pe- 
culiar words in discourse, which they are most delighted with or 
by custom most addicted to ; and iu oonolusion, that “ tliey were 
unanimous in their judgments, that he oould not, with the pres- 
ervation of his honor and the opinion of his integrity, decline 
the public hearing j where he must be unquestionably declared 
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innocent) tliere Being no orime or miedemeanor proved against 
Iiim in such a manner as oould make him liable to censure : they 
all commended his resolution of submitting to the King as soon 
as he had made his iunooence to appear, and they all advised 
liim to pursue that method. Thia," he said, “had swayed him, 
and made him decline tho other expedient that had been pro- 
posed to him.” 

This relation wrought upon those to whom it was made, 
to raise a prejudice in thorn against the justice of the cause, or 
the reputation of the oouusel, as they were most inclined; 
wheroas there was not indeed the least shadow of truth in the 
whole relation, except that there was such a mooting and con- 
ference as wtu mentioned, and whloli had been consented to by 
the bishop upon the joint desire and importunity of all the 
counsel j who at that oonferenoe unanimously advised and 
desired him “to use all the means and friends he could that 
the cause might not be brought to hearing ; but that he should 
pnrohase hia peace at any price, for that, if it wero heard, ho 
*v70uld be sentenced very grievously, and that there were many 
things proved against him which would so much reflect upon 
his honor and reputation, and the more for being a bishop, that 
all his friends would abandon him, and be ever after ashamed 
to appear on his behalf. ” Which advice, witli great passion snd 
roproaolies upon the several persons for their presumption and 
ignorauoe in matters so much above them, he utterly and scorn- 
fully rejeotfld. Nor indeed was it possible at that time for him 
to have made his peace j for though upon some former addresses 
and importunity on his behalf by some persons of power and 
place in the Court, in which the Queen herself had endeavoied 
to have done him good office Uie King was inclined to have 
saved him, being a bishop, from the infamy he must undergo by 
a public trial, yet the bishop’s vanity bad, in tliose oonjuncture^ 
60 for transported him that he bad done all he oould to have it 
insinuated that the Court was ashamed of what they , hod done, 
and hod prevailed with some of his powerful friends to persuade 
him to that composition : upon which the King would never 
hear more any person who moved on his behalf. 

It had been once mentioned to him, whether by authority 
or no was not known, that his peace should be made if he would 
resign his bi^oprio and deanery of Westminster (for he held 
that iln oommendim) and take a good bishopric in Ireland; 
which he positively refused, and said, “he had much to do to 
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defend KimBelf egainat the aroliblahop here : but if he were in 
Ireland, there was a man ** (meaning the earl of Strafford) “ who 
would out off hie head within one month.** 

This bishop had been for some years in the Tower, by the 
sentence of the Star Chamber, before thia Parliament met, 
when the lorda who were the moat active and powerful pres* 
ently resolved to have him at liberty. Some had much kind* 
ness for him, not only as a known enemy to the archbishop of 
Canterbury, but as a supporter of tlioae opinions and tliose 
persons which wore against the Church itself. And he was no 
sooner at liberty and brought in (to) the House, but he de- 
fended and seconded the Lord Say when he made an invective, 
with all the xnaUce and blttevneaa imaginable, against the 
archbishop, then in prison ; and when he had concluded, that 
biahop said that *‘hd had long known that noble lord, and had 
always believed him to be as well affected to the Church as 
himself } *' and so he continued to make all hia addresa to that 
lord and those of tlie same party. Being now in full liberty, 
and in some credit aud reputation, he applied himself to the 
King, and made all possible professions of duty to his majesty 
and aeal to the Church, protesting to hove a perfect detestation 
of those persons who appeared to have no affection or duty 
towards his majesty and all evil intentions against the religion 
established ; and that the civilities he had expressed towards 
them wne only out of gratitude for the good will they had 
shown to him, and especially that he might tlie better pro- 
mote his majesty’s service. And it being his turn shortly 
after, as dean of Westminster, to preach before the King, he 
took occasion to spealr of the factions in religion j and mention- 
ing the Praabyterian, ho said, ** It was a goveriimeut only Rt 
for tailors and shoemakers and tlie like, and not for noblemen 
and gentlemen j ** which gave great scandal ond offense to his 
great patrons, to whom he easily reconciled himself, by making 
them as merry with aome sharp sayings of the Court, and by 
performing more substantial offices for them. 

The Attempt on the Five Members. 

In the afternoon of a day when the two Houses sat, Harbort, 
the King’s Attorney, informed the House of Peers that he 
iiad somewhat to say to them from the King ; and thei’eupon, 
having a paper in hand, ho said that the King commanded 
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him to aoouae the Lord Kimbolton, a member of tiiat Houset 
and five gentlemen who were all membera of the Houae of 
OommonS) of high, treason, and that his majesty had himself 
delivered him in writing seyerol articles upon which he ac- 
cused them i and thereupon he read in a paper the ensuing arti- 
cles, hy which the Lord Mandevlll, Denzil Hollis, Sir Arthur 
Haslerigg, Mr. Pimm, Mr. Hambden, and Mr. Strowde stood 
accused of high treason for conspiring against the King and 
the Parliament. 

Artidea of hiffh treason, and ot/ter mtademeanora, against iha 
Lord SAvaholtsn, Aff . Pymm, John Hampden, Deneil Hollis, Sir 
Arthur Haslerigg, and William Strode, memhera the House of 
Commons, 

1. **That they have tittitorously endeavored to subvert 
the fundamented laws and government of this hingdom, and 
deprive the King of his regal power, and to plade on his snb- 
jeots an arbitrary and tyrannical power. 

2. <'That they have endeavored by many foul aspersions 
upon his majesty and his government to alienate the affeotions 
of hie people, and to make hie majesty odious unto them* 

8. ** That they have endeavored to draw his majesty’s late 
army to disobedience to his majesty’s command, aud to side 
with them in their traitorous design. 

4. ** That they have traitorously invited and encouraged a 
foreign power to invade his majesty’s kingdom of England, 

6. ** That they have traitorously endeavorad to subvert the 
very rights and things of parliaments. 

6. **Thati, for the completing of their traitorous designs, 
they have endeavored, as far as in them lay, by force and terror 
to compel the Parliament to join with them in their traitorous 
designs, and to tliat end have actually raised and countenanced 
tumults against tlie King and Parliament. 

7. <*That they have traitorously conspired to levy, and 
actually have levied, war ngasnsfc the King.” 

The House of Peers was somewhat appalled at this alarum, 
but took time to consider of it till tbe next day, that they 
might see how their masters the Commons would behave them<‘ 
selves ; the Lord Kimbolton being present in tlio House and 
making great professions of hie innocence, and no lord being so 
hardy ^os) to press for his commitment on the behalf of the 
King. 
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At the samo time, a sergeant at arms demanded to be heard 
at the House of Commons from the King, and, being sent for 
to the bar, demanded the persons of the five members to be 
delivered to him in his majesty^s name, his majesty having 
aooused them of high treason. But the Commons were not 
BO much surprised mih the aooidentj for, besides that they 
quickly knew what had passed with the Lords, some servants 
of the King’s, by special wamnt, liad visited the lodgings of 
some of the acoused members, and sealed up their studies and 
trunks 3 upon information whereof, before the sergeant came 
to tlie House, or public notice was taken of the accusation, an 
order was made by the Commons, ** That if any person what* 
soever should oome to the lodgings of any member of that 
House, and there oifer to seal Hie doors, trunks, or papers of 
Buch member, or to seize upon their persons, that then sucdi 
member should require the aid of the next constable to keep 
such persons in safe custody till the House should give further 
order j that if any person whatsoever should offer to arrest or 
detain any member of that House, without first acquainting 
that House therewith and receiving further order from thence, 
that it should he lawful for such member to stand upon his 
guard and make resistance, and (for) any person to assist him, 
according to the protestation taken to defend the privileges of 
Parliament.” And so, when the sergeant had delivered liis 
message, he was no more called in, but a message sent to Uie 
King that ** the members should be forthcoming as soon as a 
legal charge should be preferred against them ; ” and so the 
House adjourned till the next day, every one of the aooused 
persons tt^ing a copy of that order whioh was mode for their 
security.. 

The next day, in Hie afternoon, Hie King, attended only by 
his own guard, and some few gentlemen who put thems^ves 
into Hieir oompany in the way, oame to the House of Commons, 
and, commanding all his attendants to wait at the door and to 
give offense to no man, himself, with his nephew, Hie Frinoe 
Kleotor, went into the House, to the great amazement of all ; 
and the Speaker leaving the ohair, tlie King went into it, and 
told the House, *^he was sorry for that occasion of coming to 
thorn ; that yesterday he had sent a sergeant at arms to appre- 
hend some that by his command were aooused of high treason, 
whereunto he expected obedience, but instead thereof he had 
received a message.” He declared to them that ”110 King oj 
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England had been evei, or shonld be, more careful to maintain 
their privileges than he would be ; but that in cases of treason 
no man had privileges^ mid therefore he oame to sea if any of 
those persons whom lie had accused wore there; for he was 
resolved to have tliem, wheresoever he should find them.'* 
And looking then about} and asking the Speaker whether they 
were in the House, and he making no Answer, he said, “ he per- 
oeived the birds were all flown, but expected they should he 
sent to liim os soon as they returned thither ; ** and assured 
them, in the word of a king, that he never intended any force, 
but would proceed against them in a fair and legal way, and 
so returned to Whlteliall ; the aoeused persons, upon informa- 
tioii and intelligenoe of what his majesty intended to do, how 
secretly soever it was carried at Court, having withdrawn from 
the House about half an hour before the King came thither. 

The House, in great disorder, as soon as &e King was gone 
adjourned till the next day in the afternoon ; the Lords l»ing 
in so great apprehension upon notice o£ the King's being at the 
House of Commons that the earl of Essex expressed a tender 
sense he hod of the inoonvenienoes which were like to ensue 
those divisions, and moved, **that the House of Peers, os a 
work very proper for them, would interpose between the King 
and his people, and mediate to his majesty on the behalf of the 
persons accused ; ” for which he was reprehended by his friends, 
and afterwards laughed at himself when he found how muoh 
a stronger defense &ey had than the best mediation could prove 
on their behalf. 

How secretly soever this affair was earned, it was evident 
that the coming of the King to the House was diaeoveied by 
the members withdrawing themselves, and by a composedness 
wliioh appeared in the oountenanoes of many who used to be 
disturbed at less surprising ooourrenoes ; and though the pur* 
pose of accusing the inemheis was only consulted between the 
King and the Lord Dighy, yet it was generally believed that 
the King’s purpose of going to the House was communicated 
with "Wflliara Murry, of the hedohamber, with whom the Lord 
Digby had great friendship, and that it was betrayed by him. 
And that lord who had promised the King to move the House 
for oommitmeut of the Lord Kimbolton as soon as the Attorney 
. Genor{d should have accused him (which if he had done would 
probably have raised a very hot dispute iu the House, whw 
many would have johied with him) never spake the least word, 
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1)111;) on the contrary) seemed the most surprised and perplexed 
^Tith the Attorney's impeaclmient $ and sitting at that time 
next to the Lord Mandevill) with whom he pretended to live 
with muoh friendship, he whispered him in the ear with some 
oommotion (as he had a rare talent in dissimulation), “tliat 
the King was veiy misohievonaly advised, and that it ^ould 
* go very hard but he would know whonoe that eounsel proceeded j 
in order to which, and to prevent further mischief, he would 
go immediately to his majesty,*' and so wont out of the House ; 
whei’eos he was tlie only person who gave the counsel, named 
the petrsona, and partioularly named the Lord Mandevill (against 
whom less could he said tlian against many others, and who 
was more generally beloved), and undertook to prove that he 
bade the rabble, when tliey were about the Parliament House, 
tliat they should go to Whitehall. 

And when he found the ill auocess of Uie impeachment in 
botli Houses, and how unaatisded all were witli the prooeedlug, 
he advised Uio King the next morning to go to the Guildhfdl 
and to inform the mayor and aldermen of the grounds of his 
proceeding, which will bo mentioned anon. And, that people 
might not believe tliat there was any dejeotdon of mind or 
sorrow for wliat was done, the same night the same counsel 
caused a pi'oolamation to be prepared for the stopping tlie ports, 
tliat tlie acoused persona might not escape out of tlie kingdom, 
and to forbid oil persons to receive and harbor them, when it 
was well known that they were all together in a Ivouee in the 
city, without any fear of their security. And all tills was 
done without the least communication with anybody but the 
Lord rigby, who advised it, and, it is very true, was so willing 
to take the utmost hazard upon himself, that ho did offer the 
King, when he knew in what house they were together, with 
a select company of gentlemen who would accompany him, 
whereof Sir Thomas Lunsford was one, to seize upon tliom, 
and bring Uiem away alive or leave fciiem dead in the place ; 
but the King liked not such enterprises. 

That night the persons accused removed themselves into 
their stronghold, the city : not that they durst not venture 
themselves at their old lodging^, for no man would have pre- 
sumed to trouble them, but that the city might see that tliey 
relied upon that place for a sanotuavy of their privUeges against 
violence and oppression, and so might put on an early conoeru- 
ment for them. And they were not disappointed ; for, in spite 
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of all the lord mayor oould do to compose their distempers (who 
like a very wise and stout magistrate heatirred himself)^ the 
city was tiiat whole night in onnsj some people, designed to 
that purpose, running from one gate to another, and crying 
out that **tbe GavdUen were coming to fire the oity,’* and 
some saying that “the King himself was in the head of them.’* 

The next morning, the King, being informed of much that 
had passed that night, according to the advioe he had reaeivod, 
sent to the lord mayor to call a Common Council immediately j 
and about ten of the clock, himself, attended only by three or 
four Lords, went to the Guildhall, and in the room where the 
people were assembled told them, ** he was very sorry to hear of 
the apprehensions they had ontertainad of danger ; that he was 
oomo to them to show how much he relied upon their affections 
for his security and guard, having brought no other with liim \ 
that he had aooused certain men of high treason, against whom 
he would piooead in a legal way, and therefore he presumed 
they would not shelter them in the oity,*' And using many 
other very gracious expressions of his value of them, and telling 
one of the shrievea (who was of the two thought less inclined 
to his service) that he would dine with him, he departed, with* 
out that applause and cheerfulness which he might have ex- 
pected from the extraordinary grace he youobsafed to them, 
and, in his passage through tlie city, the rude people hooking 
together, and crying out, PrwiUgt qf Parliammti prwiUgt ^ 
Parliament,” some of them pressing very near his o^vn coaoli, 
and amongst the rest one oalling out with a very loud voice, 
“2b ymr tents, 0 IzratV* However, the King, though much 
mortified, continued his resolution, taking little notice of the 
distemper's \ and, having dined at ^e sbrief ’s, returned in. the 
afternoon to 'Whitehall $ and pnblished, the next day, a procla- 
mation for the apprehension of all those whom he aooused of 
high treason, forbidding any person to harbor tliem, the arti- 
cles of their charge being likewise printed and dispersed. 

Wiieii the House of Commons next met, none of the aooused 
members appearing, they had friends enough, wlio (were) woU 
enough instruoted, to sggravate the late proceedings and to put 
the House into a thousand jealousies and apprehensions j and 
every slight oirouinfitance carried weight enough iu it to dis- 
turb their mluds. They took very litUe notice of the accusing' 
the membem ; hut tlie King's eoming to the House, which had 
been never ^own before, and declaring that “he would take 
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them *^here he found them/* Tvaa an eYidenoe that he meant 
hhneelf to have brought a force into the House to apprehend 
themi if tliey had been there, (and) was looked upon as the 
highest breach of privilege that could possibly be imagined. 
They who spake most passionately, and probably meant as 
maliciously, behaved themselves with modesty, and seemed 
only concerned in what concerned tliem all ; and concluded, 
after many lamentations, ^ that they did not tliink tliemselves 
safe in that House till the minds of men were better com- 
posed i that the city was full of apprehensions, and was very 
zealous for their security j ** and tlierefore wished tliat they 
might adjourn the Parliament to meet In some place in tlie 
city. But tliat was found not practicable, since it was not 
in their own power to do it without the consent of the Peers 
and the concurrence of the King, who wore both like rather 
to choose a place more distant from the city. And, with more 
reason, in the end they condaded, ^^that the House should 
adjourn itself for two or throe days, and name a committee, 
which should ait both morning and afternoon in the city, and 
all who came to have voices $ ’* and Merchant Tailors* Hall was 
appointed for the place of their meeting, tliey who served for 
London undertaking that it should be ready against the next 
morning : no mau opposing or contradicting anytliing that was 
said, they who formerly used to appear for all the rights and 
authorily which belonged to tbeKing not knowing what to say, 
between grief and anger that the violent party had by those 
late unskillful actions of tlio Court gotten groat advantage and 
recovered new spiritej and the three persons before named, 
without whoso privity tlie King had promised that he would 
enter upon no new oounsel, were so much displeased and de- 
jected that tliey were inclined never more to take upon them 
the oare of anything to be transacted in the House, finding 
already that they could not avoid being looked upon os the 
authors of those counsels to which they were so absolute 
strangers, and which tliey so perfectly detested. 

And, in truth, they had then withdrawn themselves from 
appearing often in tlie House, but upon the ahstraoted con- 
sideration of their duty and conscience, and of the present ill 
condition the King was in, who likewise felt wltliin himself 
the trouble and agony which usually attends generous and 
magnanimous minds, upon their having committed errors which 
expose them to censure and to damage. In fine, the House of 
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Oommocs edjoiu'ned for some days to ooDBult with their friends 
in the oity j and the House of Lords held so good correspond- 
ence with them that they likewise adjourned to the same days 
they kneWf by some intelligenoe, they Intended to meet again. 
But the Lords mode no committee to sit in the oity. 

When the oommittee met next morning at Aforchant Tailors' 
Hall, where nil who came were to have voices, and whither all 
did come at first (out of curiosity to observe what method tlioy 
meant to proceed in rather than expectation that they should 
be able to do any good there), they found a guard ready to 
attend them of aubstantinl citizens in arms, and a committee 
from the Common Gonnoil to hid them welcome into the oity, 
and to essui'a thorn that the oity would take core that they 
and all their members should he seourad from violence $ and to 
that purpose had appointed that guard to attend them, which 
should be always rdieved twice a day, if they resolved to sit 
morning and afternoon $ ” and acquainted th^ further, that 
the Oommon Council, in contemplation tiiat they might stand 
in want of anything, had likewise appointed a committee of so 
many aldermen and such a number of the Common Council, 
which should always meet, at a place named, at those hours 
which that committee should appoint to meet at ; to the end 
that, if any things were to he required of the oity, they might 
still know their pleasure and take care that it should be 
obeyed.*’ And thus they had provided for such a mutual oom- 
munioation and confederacy that they might be sure always to 
be of one mind, and the one to help the other in the prosecu- 
tion of those designs and expedients which they should find 
necessary to their oommon end: the committee of the oity con- 
sisting of the most eminent persons, aldermen and others, for 
their disaffection to the government of Chui’ch and State. 

At their first sitting, the committee began with the stating 
the manner of the King's coming to the House, and all he did 
there ; the several members mentioning all that they would 
take upon them to remember of his majesty's doing or speak- 
ing, both as he came to the House and after he was there } 
some of them being walking in Westminster Hall when the 
King walked through, and so came to the House with him or 
near him ; others reporting what they hod heard some of the 
gentlemen who attended his majesty say, as they passed by, 
every idle word haying its commentary; and the persons, 
whoever were named, being appointed to attend, they having 
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power given them to send lor ell persons and to examine them 
touching that affair. Nor had any man the courage to refuse 
to obey their summons i so that all those of the King’s servants 
who were sent for appeared punotually at the hour that was 
assigned them, and were examined upon all q.uestions which 
any one of the committee would propose to them, whereof 
many were very impertinent, and of little respect to the 
King. 

It was very well hnown where the accused persons were, all 
together in one house in Coleman Street, near the place where 
the committee sat, and whither persons trusted passed to and 
fro to communicate and receive directions | hut it was not time 
for them yet to appear in public and to come and ait with tlie 
oomnilttee, or to own the believing that they thought them> 
selves safe from the violence and assaults of the Court, the power 
whereof they exceedingly contemned whilst they seemed to 
apprehend it: nor was it yet time to model in what manner 
their friends in the city and tlie country should appear oon- 
oerned for them, in preparing whereof no time was lost. 

«««««*« 

The truth is, it cannot be expressed how great a oliauge 
there appeared to be in the ooutitenanoe and minds of all sorts 
of people, in town and country, upon these late proceedings of 
tlie King. They who had before even lost their spirits, having 
lost their credit and reputation, except amongst tlie meanest 
poople, who could uem have been made use of by them when 
tlie greater should forsake th^, and so, despairing of ever 
being able to compass their designs of malice or ambition, some 
of tiiem were resuming their dd resolutions of leaving the 
kingdom, now again recovered greater courage than ever, and 
quickly found that their credit and reputation was as great as 
ever it had been \ the Court being reduced to a lower condition, 
and to more diaesteem and neglect, than ever it had undergone. 
All tlmt they had formerly said of plots and conspiraoies against 
the Farlinineiit, which had before been laughed at, (was) now 
thought true and real, and all their fears and jealousies looked 
upon as tlie effects of theli great wisdom and foresight. All 
that had been whispered of Ireland was now talked ^oud and 
printed, as oil other seditious pamphlets and libels wore. The 
shops of the oity generally shut up, os if au enemy were at their 
gates ready to enter and to j^lunder thorn j and the people in 
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aU places at a gnzo, as if tliey looked only for directions, and 
were then disposed to any undertaking. 

On the other side, they who had, with the greatest courage 
and alaority, opposed all ^oir seditions practices, between grief 
and anger were confounded with the consideration of what had 
been done and what was like to follow. They were far from 
thinking that the accused members had received much wrong, 
yet they thought it an unseasonable time to call them to 
account for it j that if anything had been to he done of that 
kind, there should have been a better choice of the persons, 
there being many of the House of more mischievous inolina* 
tiona and designs against the King's person and the government, 
and were more exposed to the public prejudice, than the Lord 
Kimbolton was, who was a civil and well-natured man, and had 
rather kept ill company than drunk deep of that infection and 
poison that had wrought upon many others. Then Sir Arthur 
Haslerigge and Strowde were persons of too low an acooiint 
and esteem j and though their virulence and maUoe was as oon* 
spiouous and transcendent as any men's, yet their reputation 
and interest to do any mischief, otherwise than in concur- 
ring in it, was so smell that they gained credit and authority 
by being joined with the rest, who had indeed a great influenoe. 
However, If there was a resolution to proceed against those 
men, it would have been much better to have caused them to 
have been all severally arrested and sent to the Tower or to 
other prisons, which might have been very easily done before 
Buepeoted, than to send in that manner to the Houses with that 
formality which would be liable to so many exceptions. At 
least, they ought so far to have imported it to members in both 
Houses who might have been trusted, that, in the instant of 
the aoousarion, when both Houses were in that consternation 
(as in a great consternation they were), somewhat might have 
been pressed confidently towards the King's satisfaction, which 
would have produced some opposition and contradiction, which 
would have prevented that universal conouiTenoe and dejection 
of spirit which seized upon and possessed both Houses. 

But, above all, the anger and indignation was very great 
and general that to all the other oversights and presumptions 
(was added) the exposing the dignity and majesty and safety 
of the King, in bis coming in person in that manner to the 
House of Gommons, and in going the next day, as he did, to 
the GKuldhall and to the lord mayor's, which drew such. 

S7 
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reproaohes upon him to his faoo. All 'u^hioh was justly im- 
puted to the Lord Digbyt who had before fewer true friends 
than he deserved, and had now almost the whole nation his 
enemioS) being tlie most universally odious of any man in it. 


AN HORATIAN ODE. 

Upon Oliver Obouwell^s Betubn eboic Ireland in 1660. 

By ANDREW UARVELL. 

ClSJ(0-ld78.3 

The forward youth tliat would appear, 

Must now forsake his Muses clear | 

Nor in the sJiadows sing 
Hia mimbors longuishlng. 

^Tis time to leave Ihe books in dust, 

And oil the imusdd armor’s rust} 

Bemoving from the wall 
The corslet of the liall. 

So TQStlosa Oromwell oould not oease 
In tlie inglorious arts of peace, 

But through adventurous war 
Urgtd his active star ; 

And like the three-forkod lightning, first 
Breaking the oloode where it was nurst, 

Did thorough his own side 
His fiery way divide. 

Eor ’tis all one to courage high, 

The emulous, or eneiny; 

And, with such, to inolose, 

Is more tlian to oppose. 

Then burning through the air he went^ 

And pcdooes and temples rent} 

And CcGsar’s head at last 
Bid through his laurels blast 
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^8 madnoss to resist or blame 
The face of angry heaven’s flame ; 

And, iC ^70 would speak tviie^ 

Mooh to the man is due, 

Who, from his private gardens, where 
Ho lived reservld and austere, 

(As if his highest plot 
To plant the bergamot,) 

Could industrious valor climb 
To ruin the great work of time. 

And oast tlie kingdoms old 
Into another mold! 

Though justice against fate complain, 
And plead Ihe anment rights in vain— 
But thme do hold or break, 

As men strong oi‘ weak. 

Hature, that hateth emptiness. 

Allows of penetration leas, 

And therefore must make room 
Where greater spints oome. 

What field of ell the civil wav, 

Wliere his were not the deepest soar f 
And Hampton shows what part 
He had of wiser art: 

Where, inking subtle fears with hope^ 
He wove a net of such a scope 

That Charles himself might chase 
To Carisbiook’s narrow of»ej 

That thence the royal actor borne, 

The tragic scaffold might adorn. 

WltUe around the armed bands 
Bid clap their bloody hands, 

He nothing common did or mean 
tTpon that memorable scene { 

But with luB keener eye 
The axe’s edge did try: 
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Nor ealled tlie godsj with vulgar spite, 
To vindicate his helpless right ; 

Bab bowed his oom^ head 
Down, as upon a bed. 

This was that memorable hour, 

Which first assured the forced powers 
So, when they did design 
The oapitors first line, 

A bleeding head, where they begun, 

Did fright the ai^iteots to niii$ 

And yet in that the state 
IToiesaw its happy fate. 

And now the Irish are ashamed 
To see themaelvea in one year tamed. 
So muoh one man oon do, 

That does both act and know. 

They can affirm his praises best, 

And have, though overcome, conf eat 
How good he is, how just, 

And fit for highest trust t 

Nor yet grown stifler witli oommand, 
But still in the republio's hand, 

How fit lie is to sway 
That oan so wsll obey. 

He to the oommons’ feet presents 
A kingdom for his first yeni^s rents, 
And (what he may) forbears 
His fame to make it theirs : 

And has his sword and spoils iingirt, 

To lay them at the pnblio’s skirt: 

So when the f^oon high 
^la heavy from the sky, 

She, having killed, no more doth search 
But on the next green bough to perch, 
Where, when he first does lure, 
The falconer has her sure. 
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What laay not then our isle preBumOi 
While viotory his orest does plume? 
What may not others fear 
If thus he Qiowua eaoh year ? 

As Ossai', he, ere long, to Gaul; 

To Italy an Hannil»l; 

And to all states not free 
Shall olimeoterio be. 

The Plot no shelter now s hall find 
Within his party-oolored mind; 

Sut^ from this valor sad, 

Shrink underneath the plaid^ 

Happy, if in the tufted brake 
The English hunter him mistake, 

Hor lay liis hounds in near 
The C^edoiuan deer. 

But thou, the wax’s and fortune’s son, 
March indefatigably on ; 

And, for the last effeot, 

Still keep the sword ereotl 

Besides the force it has to fright 
The spirits of shady night, 

The same aits that did gain 
A power, must it maintain. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 

Bt THOMAS OABLYLS. 

(Trouas OARLTbu, fioQtoh lOQTallat , essayist, and historian, Was bom at Eaola> 
fediati, December 4, 1796. He stifled for tbe mlnletiy at Edinburgh Unlyer* 
sdty, taught sobool, studied law, became a hsok writer and tutor; In 1826 mattled 
Jane Welsl^ and In 1828 removed to a larm at Cmlgenputtoob, where he wrote 
essays and « Sartor Itesartas” ; In 1634 removed to bis final home In Oheyne 
Row, Ohelsea. His “ErenohReyolutlon'* was Issued In 1887* Be lectured for 
three years, Heroes and Hero ATorehip ” gathering up one ooutse. His ohlot 
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Boooeedliig works weto "Chartism Fast and Freseni," "Cromwell's XotterSf" 
"Latteivday PamphldtSi" "Life otStorUng," and "Fredtolok the Great." Uo 
died Felmw d, 1881,] 

The young Oliyei is sent to study Law ; foils, or is said to 
have fallen, for a little period, into some of tlie dissipations of 
youth ; but if so, speedily repents, abandons all this : not muoh 
above twenty, he is married, settled as an altogether grave and 
quiet man. He pays back what money he had won nt gam- 
bling,” says the story i he does not think any gain of that 
kind oould be really his. It is very interesting, veiy natural, 
this " eojivorsion ” os they well name it ; this awakening of a 
great true soul from the worldly slough, to see into the awful 
i/i^uth of things 1 to see that Time and its shows all rested on 
Eternity, and this poor Earth of ours was tlie threshold oitlier 
of Heaven or of Hell 1 Oliver’s life at St. Ives and Ely, as a 
sober industrious Eoi’mer, is it not altogether as that of a true 
and devout man? He has renounced the world and its ways : 
its prizes are not the thing that oou onrioh him. He tills the 
earth s he reads lus Bible ; doily assembles bis servants round 
him to worship Qod. He comforts persecuted ministers, is fond 
of preaohers $ nay, oau himself preaoli, ^ exhorts Hs neighbors 
to be wise, to redeem the time. In all tliis what “hypoorisy,” 
"ambition,” "oant,” or other falsity? The man’s hopes, I do 
believe, were fixed on the other Higher World ; his aim to get 
well tliUhsTi by walking well through his humble course in this 
world. He courts no notice : what would notioo here do for 
him ? "Ever in his great Taskmaster’s eye.” 

It is striking, too, how he comes out once into public view > 
he, since uo otlier is willing to como : in resistauoe to a pulfiio 
grievance. I mean, in that matter of the Bedford Eons. Ho 
one else will go to law wil^ Authority; tlierefore he will* 
That matter ouoo settled, he returns baolc into obscurity, to 
his Bible and hia Flow. “Gtein iiifluenoo?” His influence 
is the most legitimate ; derived from personal knowledge of 
him, as a just, religious, reasonable, and detomiued man. In 
this way lie has lived till past forty ; old ago is now in view of 
him, and the earnest portal of Death and Eternity ; it was at 
this point that he suddenly became " ambitious ” ! I do not 
interpret his Parliamentary mission in that way 1 

His sueoesses in Parliament, his siiooesses through the war, 
ore honest successes of a brave man ; who has more I'esoUition 
in tbo heart of bim, more light in the head of him, than other 
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men. Hie prayers to God ; his spoken thanks to the God of 
Victory, who had prosorvecl him safe, and carried liim forward 
so far, through the furious clash of a world all set in conflict, 
through desperate-looking envelopments at Dunbar; through 
the death hail of so many battles ; ineioy after mercy ; to the 
“ crowning mercy ” of Worcester ITight : all this is good and 
genuine for n deep-hearted Colviniatio Cromwell. Only to 
vain unbelieving Cavaliers, worshiping not God but their own 
“ lovelocks *’ frivolities, and formalities, living quite apart from 
contemplations of God, living God in the world, need 

it seem hypocritical. 

Nor will Ills participation in the King’s death involve him 
in condemnation with us. It is a stem business killing of a 
King 1 But if you once go to war with him, it lies th^n; this 
and all else lies there. Once at war, you have made wager of 
battle with him: it is he to die, or else you. Beoonoiliation is 
problematio ; may be possible, or, far more likely, is impossible. 
It is now pretty generally admitted that the Parliament, hay- 
ing vanquished Charles ^rat, had no way of making any tena- 
ble arrangement with him. The large Preshyterlan party, 
apprehensive now of the Independents, were most anxious to 
do BO ; anxious indeed as for their own existence ; but it could 
not be. The unhappy Charles, in those flnal Hompton-Court 
negotiations, shows himself as a man fatally incapable of being 
dealt with. A man who, once for all, oould not and would not 
tmdwBtandf whose thought did not in any measure represent 
to him the real faot of t^ matter ; nay worse, whose word did 
not at all represent his thought. We may say this of him 
without cruelty, with deep pity rather ; but it is true and un- 
deniable. Porsakon tliere of all but the name of Kingship^ he 
still, finding himself treated with outward respect as a King, 
fancied that he might play oS party against party, and smuggle 
himself into his old power by deceiving both, Alat, they both 
dUeovwed that he was deceiving them. A man whose word will 
not inform you at all what he means or will do, is not a^mon 
you oan bargain with. You must get out of that man’s way, 
or put him out of yours 1 The Presbyterians, In their despeur, 
were still for believing Charles, though found &lse, unbelieva- 
ble, again and again, Not so Cromwell i For all our fight- 
ing,” says he, ** we are to have a little bit of paper ? *’ No 1 — 

In faot, everywhei'e we have to note the deoisive praotieal 
sys of this man ; how lie drives towards the praotioal and prao- 
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tioable ; has a genuine insight into what ts fact. Suoh an in- 
telleot) I maintain, does not belong to a false man : the false 
man sees false shows, plausibilities, expedienoes : the tme man 
is needed to discern even practical truth. Cromwell’s advioe 
about the Parliament’s Army, early in the contest, How they 
were to dismiss their city tapsters, flimsy riotous persons, and 
choose substantial yeomen, whose hearts were in the worlc, to 
be soldiers for them ; this is advioe by a man who saw. Fact 
answers, if you aee into Fact I Cromweirs Ironsides were 
the embodiment of this insight of his ; men fearing God, 
and without any other fear. No more conclusively genuine 
set of fighters ever trod the soil of England, or of any other 
land. 

Neither will we blame greatly that word of Cromwell^s to 
themj which was so blamed $ the King should meet me 
in battle, 1 would kill tlie King.*^ Why not ? These words 
were spoken to men who stood as before a Higher than Kings. 
They had set more than their own lives on the cast. The 
Parliament may call it, in official language, a fighting *^for the 
King’*} but we, for our sboi'e, cannot understand that. To 
us it is no dilettante work, no sleek officiality} it is sheer 
rough death oud earnest. They have brought it to the calling 
for^ of Wan horrid internecine fight, man grappling witli 
man in fire'oyed rage,— the infernal element in man called 
forth, to try it by that 7 Do that therefore } sinoe that is the 
thing to be done. — The successes of Crom\voU seem to me a 
very natural thing 1 Since he was not shot in battle, they 
were an inevitahU thing. That suoh a man, with the eye to 
see, with the heart to dare, should advance, from post to post, 
from viotoiy to victory, till the Huntingdon Farmer became, by 
whatever name you might call him, tlie ooknowdedged Strong- 
est Mon in England, virtually the King of England, requires 
no magic to explain it I — 

Truly it is a sad thing for a people, as for a man, to fall 
into Skepticism, into dilettonteism, insincerity; not to know a 
Sincerity when they see it. For tliis world, and for all worlds, 
what curse is so fatal? The heart lying dead, the eye cannot 
see. What intellect remains is merely the vtdpine intellect. 
That a true Ding be sent them is of small use ; they do not 
know him when sent. They say scornfully, Is this your King? 
The Hero wastes his heroic &oulty in bootless contradiction 
from the unworthy ; and oan accomplish little, fi'or himself 
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he does aoooinplish a hareio life, whioh is much, \7hioh is all i 
but for the world he Booompliahes oomparatively nothing. The 
wild rude Sinoeiity, direct from Nuture, is not glib in answer- 
ing from the witness box : in your small-debt court, 

he ia scouted as a oountecfeit. The 'vulpine intelleot “ deteote ” 
him. For being a man worth any thousand men, the response 
your Knox, your Cromwell, gets ia an argument for two oen- 
turiea whether he was a man at all. God*B gi'eatost gift to this 
Earth is sneeringly flung away. The miraculous talisman ia 
a paltry plated ooiu, not flt to pass in the shops as a common 
guinea. 

Lamentable this I I say, this must be remedied. TUI this 
be remedied in some measure, there is nothing remedied. 
** Detect quacks?** Yes do, for Heaveu*a sake; but know 
withal the men that are to be trusted I Till we know that, 
what ia all oui knowledge $ how shall we even so much as 
** detect *’ ? For the Tulpine sharpnesa, whioh considers itself 
to be knowledge, and “ detects ** in that fashion, is far mistaken. 
Dupes indeed ore many } but, of all dupest there ia none so 
fat^y situated as he who lives in undue terror of being duped. 
The world does exist } the world has truth in it, or it would 
not exist I First recognize what is trne, -wo shall thm disoem 
what is false ] and properly never till then. 

** Know the men that are to be trusted : ** alas, this la yet, 
in these days, very far from us. The sinoere abne can recog- 
nize sincerity, hiot a Hero only is needed, but a world fit for 
hims a world not of VaUUt — the Hero comes almost in vain 
to it otherwise 1 Yes, it is far from us : but it must oome ; 
thank God, it is visibly coming. Till it do oome, what have 
we? Ballot boxes, suffrages, French Revolutions: if we ore 
as Valets, and do not know the Hero when we see him, what 
good are all these? A heroic Cromwell comes; and for a 
hundred and fifty years he cannot have a vote from us. Why, 
the insincere, unbelieving word is the naiwal property of the 
Quaok, and of the Father of qusoks and quaekeries I Misery, 
confusion, nuyeracity, are alone possible there. By ballot boxes 
we alter the fiffure of our Quack ; but the substance of him 
continues. The Valet World has to be governed by the Sham 
Hero, by the king merely dreated in King gear. It Is his ; he 
is its t In brief, one of two things : We shall either learn to 
know a Hero, a true Governor and Captain, somewhat better, 
when we see him j or else go on to be forever governed by 
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the Unheroio j had -we ballot boxes olatterlng at every street 
oorner, there '<vere no remedy in these* 

Poor Gromwelh great Cromwell ! The inartioulate 
Prophet i Prophet who oould not ipeaL Rudei oonfusodt 
struggling to utter himaelfi with his savage depUi} with his 
wild fiiuoerity i and he looked so atrangO) among the elegant 
Euphemisms, dainty little Falklands, didootio Chillingworths, 
diplomatic Clarendons ! Consider him. An outer hull of 
ohaotio oonfusion, visions of the Devil, nervous dreams, almost 
semimadnesB j iiiid yet such a oleor determinate man's energy- 
working in the heart of that. A kind of ohaotio man. Tlid 
ray os of pure starlight and Are, working in snoh an olemeut 
of boundless hypoohondria, unformed bloolc of darkness I And 
yet withol this hypoohondria, what -was it but tlio very great- 
nefis oC the man? The depth and tendernesB of hla wild affeo- 
tions : the quantity of sympathy he had with things, — the 
quantity of insight he would yet got into the heart of things, 
die mastery he would yot got over things : this was his hypo- 
ohondria. The man’s misery as man’s misery always does, 
came of his greatness. Samuel Jolmson too is that kind of 
man. Sorrow-stricken, half-distraoted \ the wide clement of 
mournful hUoh enveloping him,— wide as the world. It is 
the ohavaoter of a prophetio man | a man witli his whole soul 
seeing, and struggling to seo. 

On this ground, too, I explain to myself Oromwell’s reputed 
oonfusion of speech. To himself the internal meaning was 
sun-olear j but the inatorial with which he was to olotho it in 
utteranoo was not there. He hod lived silent ; n great iiimained 
sea of Thought round him all his days ; and in his way of lifo 
little call to attempt naminy or uttering that. With his sliarp 
power of vision, resolute power of action, I doubt not he could 
have learned to write Books withal, and spoak fluently enough; 
he did harder things than writing of Books. This kind of 
mail is precisely he who is fit for doing manfully all tilings you 
will set him on doing. Intelleot is not spooking and logioiz- 
ing ; it is sooing and osoortainiug. Virtue, Vir-tuei manhood, 
Asrohood, is not fair-spokou, immaculate rogiilarity; it is first 
of all what the Germans well name it, Tugond (^Taugendy dow^ 
ing or i^oujgA-tiness), Courage and tlio Faculty to do% This 
basis of the matter Cromwell had in him. 

One understands moreover howy though he could not speak 
in Parliament, ho might preachy rhapsodic prooohiug ; above 
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ail} how he might he great in extempore prayer. These are 
tile free outpouring utterauaes of what is in the heart j method 
is not roquirad in them ; warmth, depth, sincerity, are all that 
is required. Cromwell’s habit of prayer is a notable feature of 
him. All his great enterprises were commenced with prayer. 
In dark, inextricable-looking dlfdoultieB} his Of&cers and he 
used to assemble* and pray alternattiy* for hours* for days, till 
some definite resolution rose among themi some **door of 
Iiope*” os they would name it* disclosed itself. Consider that. 
In tears, in fervent prayei’s, mid cries to the great God, to have 
pity on them, to make His light shine before them. They, 
armed Soldiers of Christ, os they &lt themselves to be ; a Utde 
band of Christian Biotliars, who had drawn the sword against 
a great blaok devouring world not Christian, but Mammonish, 
Devilish, they oiied to God in their straits, in their extrmie 
need, not to forsidre the Cause that was His. The light which 
now rose upon them, — how oould a human soul, by any means 
at all, get better light? Was not the purpose so formed like 
to be preoiaely the best, wisest, the one to be followed without 
hesitation any more? To them it was as the shining of 
Heaven’s own Splendor In the waste-howling darknesB^ the 
Pillar of Fire by night, that was to guide them on their deso- 
late, perilous way. TTos it not such ? Can a man’s soul, to 
this hour, get guidance by any other method than intrinsioally 
by that same, — devout prostration of the earnest struggling 
soul before the Highest, Giver of all Light; be suoh prayer 
a ^oken, artioulate, or be it a voioeless, inartioulate one? 
There is no other metliod. ** Hypocrisy ” ? One begins to bo 
weary of all tliat. They wlio oa,ll it so have no right to speak 
on suoh matters. They never formed a purpose, what one oan 
oall a purpose. They went about balancing expediences, 
plausibilities ; gathering votes, advices ; they never were alone 
witli the iruih of a thing at all. — Cromwell’s prayers were 
likely to be “ eloquent,’^ and muoh more than that. His was 
the heart of a man who could pray. 

But indeed his actual Speeohes, I apprehend, were not 
nearly so ineloquent, inoondi^ as they look. We find he was, 
what all speakers aim to be, an impressive speaker, even in 
Parliaments one who, from the first, bad weight. With that 
rude, passionate voice of his, he was always understood to 
mem something, and men -witiied to know what. He dis- 
regarded eloquence, — nay, despised and disliked it j spoke el' 
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ways without prameditatiou of tho words ho was to use* Tho 
Reporters} toO} in those days seem to have boen singularly 
oandldj and to have given the Printer preoisely what they 
found on their own note paperi And with^i wlmt a strange 
proof is it of Cromwell’s being the premeditative} ever^oaloulat- 
ing hypooritO} acting a play before the world* That to the last 
he took no more charge of his Speeches 1 How came he not to 
study his words a little* before dinging them out to tlie public ? 
If the words were true words* they could be left to shift for 
themselves. 

But with regard to OromweaPs “lying,*' we will make one 
remark. This, 1 suppose* or something like this, to have been 
the nature of it. All partis found themselves deceived in 
him j each party understood him to he meaning tAfs* heard him 
even say so, and behold be turns out to have boen meaning 
that! He ^vas, cry they, the chief of liars. But now, intrin* 
sioally, is not all this tlio inevitable fortune, not of a false 
man in such times, hut simply of a superior man ? Suoh a man 
must liave fitictnce* in him. If he walk wearing his lieart 
upon his sleeve for daws to pack at, his journey will not extend 
far I There is uo use for any man’s taking up his abode in a 
house built of glass. A man always is to be himself the judge 
how much of his mind ho will show to otlier men i even to 
those he would have work along with him. There are imper- 
tinent inquiries mode : your rule is, to leave tlie inquirer wt- 
informed on that matter ; not, if yon oan help it, tntsinformed, 
but precisely as dork as he was 1 

This, could one hit tlie right phi’ase of response, is what the 
wise and faithful man would aim to answer in suoh a case. 

Cromwell, no doubt of it, spoke often in the dioleob of 
small subaltern parties ; uttered to them a j^art of his mind. 
Bach little party thought lum all its own. Henoe their rage, 
one and all, to find him not of their party, but of his own 
party 1 Was it his blame? At all seasons of bis history he 
must have felt, among suoh people, how, if ho explained to 
them the deeper insight he hod, they must either have shud- 
dered aghast at it, or believing it, their own little oompaot 
hypothesis must have gone wholly to wreok. They oould not 
have worked in his province any morej nay, perhaps they 
oould not now have worked in their own province. It is the 
inevitable position of a great man among small men. Small 
men, most aotive, useful, are to be seen everywhere, whose 
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whole activity depends on some oonviotion whioh to you is 
palpably a limited one $ impeiieot^ what we call an wfor. But 
would it be a kindness always, is it a duty always or often, to 
disturb them in that? Many a man, doin^ loud work in the 
world, stands only on some thin tradidonality, oonventionality, 
to him indubitable, to you incredible ; break ^at beneath him, 
he sinks to endless depths i **I might have my hand full of 
truth,’* said Fontenelle, “and open only my little finger.” 

And if this be tlie fact even in matters of doctrine, how 
much more in all departments of practice I He that cannot 
withal Mb mind to himae^ oannot practice any considera- 
ble thing whatever. And we coll it “ ihssimulation,” all this 7 
What would you think of calling the general of an avuiy a dis- 
sembler beoause he did not tell every corporal and private 
Boldidr, who pleased to put the question, what his thoughts 
were about everything ? — Cromwell, I should rather say, man- 
aged ell this in a nianuer we must admire for its perfeotioa. 
An endless vortex of such questioning “ oorporalB ” rolled con- 
fusedly round him through his wh(de oourse ) whom he did 
answer. It must have been as a great true^seeing man that 
he managed this too. Not one proved falsehood, as 1 said ; not 
one 1 Of what man that ever wound himself through such a 
odl of things will you say so muoh? — 

But in fact there are two errors, widely prevalent, which 
pervert to the very basis our Judgments formed about such 
men as Cromwell ; about their “ambition,” “ falsity,” and such- 
like. The first is whet I might call substituting the yoal of 
their career for the course and starting point of it. The vulgar 
Historian of a Cromwell fancies that he bad determined on 
being Protector of England, at the time when he was plo\r- 
ing the marsh lands of Cambridgeshire. His oareer lay all 
mapped out : a progemume of the whole drama ^ which he then 
step by step dramatically unfolded with all manner of cunning, 
deceptive dramaturgy, os he went on, — the hollow soheming 
'TwospiTi$9, 01 Flay-aotor, that he was I This is n radical per- 
version; all but universal in such oases. And think for an 
instant how different the fact is I How muoh does one of na 
foresee of his own life ? Short way ahead of us it is all dim ; 
an ttnwound skein of possibilities, of appr^ensLons, attempt- 
abilities, vague-looming hopes. This Cromwell had not his Ufa 
lying all in that fa^ion of Progrmnme, whioh he needed then, 
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with that ‘anfatliomable cunning of his, only to enact dramati- 
cally} scene after scene I Not so. We see it so ; but to him it 
was in no measure so. What absurdities would fall away of 
themselTeS) were this one undeniable fact kept honestly in Tiew 
by History I Historians indeed will tell yon that tliey do keep 
it in view ; but look whether such is praotioolly the fact t 
Vulgar History, as in this Oromwell’s case, omits it altogether ; 
oven the best kinds of History only remember it now and then. 
To remember it duly with rigorous perfection, os in the fact it 
requires indeed a rare fturulty I rare, nay impossible. A 
very Shakespeare for faoulty; or more than Shakespeare j who 
oould enaot a brother man’s biography, see with the brother 
man's eyes at ell points of his course what things he saw j in 
short, Mow his course and him, as few “ Historians ” are like to 
do. Half or more of all the thick-plied perversions which dis- 
tort our image of Cromwell will disappear, if we honestly so 
much as try to represent them so ; in sei^uonce, os they were; 
not in the lump, as tliey ore tlirown down before us. 

But a second error, which I tliink the generality commit, 
refers to this same “ambition” itself. We exaggerate the 
ambition of Groat Men } we mistake what tlie nature of it is. 
Great men are not ambiHous in tliat sense { ho is a small, poor 
man that is ambitious so. Examine tlio man who lives in 
misery because he does not shiue above other men { who goes 
about producing himself, pruriently anxious about his gifts 
and claims j struggling to force everybody, ns it were begging 
everybody for God's salce, to abknowloclge him a great man, 
and set him over the heads of men ! 8uoh a creature is among 
the wrotohedest sights seen under the sun. A great man? 
A poor morbid prurient empty man ; fitter for the ward of a 
hospital, than for a throne among men. I advise you to keep 
out of Ills way. Ho cannot walk on q^uiet paths } unless you 
will look at him, wonder at him, 'ivrito paragraphs about him, 
he oomiot live. It is the emptinesB of the man, not his great- 
ness. Because there is nothing in himself, he hungers and 
tliirsts that you would find something in him. In good trutli, 
I believe no great man, not so much os a genuine man who had 
health and real substance in him of whatever magnitude, was 
over muoli tormented in tliis way. 

Your Cromwell, what good could it do liim to be “ noticed ” 
by noisy crowds of people ? God his Maker already noticed 
him. He, Cromwell, was already there j no notice would moke 
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him other thea lie elieady vas. Till his liaii Tvas growa gray, 
and Life from the downhill slope was all seen to ho limited» not 
infinite hut finite, and all a measurable matter how it went, — 
ho had been content to plow the ground, fmd read his Bible. 
He in his old days could not support It any longer, without 
selling himself to Falsehood, that he might ride in gilt carriages 
to Whitehall, and have olarks with bundles of papers haunting 
him, “Deoide this, deoide that,** which in utmost sorrow of 
heaH no man oou perfectly deoide 1 What could gilt oarrioges 
do for this man? From of old, was there not in his life a 
weight of meaning, a tei'ror and a splendor as of Heaven itself ? 
His existenoe there as man eat him beyond the need of gilding. 
Death, Judgment, and Eternity : these aLrendy lay as the back- 
ground of whatsoever he thought or did. All his life lay begirt 
os in a sea of nameless Thoughts, which no speech of a mortal 
oould name. God's Word, a) the Puritan prophets of that time 
hod read it; this was great, and all else was little to him. To 
coll such a man ** ambitious,** to figure him as tlie prurient wind- 
bag described above, seems to nte the poorest solecism. Such a 
man will say : ** Keep your gilt oarriages and huzeoiug mob ; 
keep your red-tape olerks, your mfiuentiallties, your important 
businesses. Leave me alone, leave me alone; there is too mwh 
of life in mo alreadyl ’* Old Samuel Jolinson, the greatest soul 
in England in his day, was not ambitious. ** Corsica Boswell '* 
flaunted at publio shows with printed ribbons round bis bat ; 
but the great old Samuel stayed at home. The world-wide 
soul wrapt up in its thoughts, in its sorrows ; what oould porad- 
inga, cuid ribbons in the hat, do for it? 

Ah yes, I will say again : The great silent men I Looking 
round on the noisy inanity of the world, words with little 
meaning, actions with little worth, one loves to refieot on the 
great Empire of Silence, The noble silent men, scattered here 
and there, each in his department ; silently thinking, silently 
working; whom no Morning Newspaper makes mention of I 
They are the salt of the Earth. A country that has none or 
few of these is in a bad way. Like a forest which had no 
roots ; which had all turned into leaves and boughs ; which 
must soon witlier and be no forest. Woe for us if we had 
nothing but what wo can show^ or speolc. Silence, the great 
Empire of Silence : higher tlian the stoi's ; deeper than the 
Kingdoms of Death 1 It alone Is great ; oil else is small. -** I 
hope we English will long maintidn our grand ialmt yieur le 
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siUnce, Let others that oaunot do without standing ou barrel 
headsi to spout, and be seen of all the market place, cultivate 
speech exclusively, — become a most green forest without roots ! 
Solomon says, There is a time to speak ; but also a time to keep 
silence. Of some great silent Samuel, not urged to writing, 
as old Samuel Johnson says he was, by wont qf money^ and 
nothing other, one might ask, ** Why do not you too get up and 
spealc \ promulgate your system, found your sect? ” ** Truly,' 
he will answer, “ I am eonlvuent of my thought hitherto ; hap- 
pily I have yet had the ability to keep it in me, no compulsion 
strong enough to speak it. My * system * is not for promulga- 
tion first of all \ it is for serving myself to live by. Tliab is 
the great purpose of it to me. And then the * honor ' ? Alas, 
yes ; but as Cato said of the statue : So many statues in that 
Forum of yours, may it not be bettor if they ask, Where is 
Oato*a statue ? *’ 

But now, by way of counterpoise to this of Silence, let me 
say that tliere are two kinds of ambition : ono wholly blsmable, 
the other lond&hle and Inevitable. Nature has provided that 
the great silent Samuel shall not be silent too long. The self- 
ish wish to shine over others, let it be oooounted altogether 
poor and miserable. **Seekest thou great things, seek them 
not 3 ” this is most true. And yet, I say, there is an irrepressi- 
ble tendency in. every man to develop himself aooordlng to the 
magnitude which Nature has mode him of; to speak out, to 
act out, what Nature has laid in liirn. This is proper, At, in- 
evitable ; nay. It is a duty, and even the summary of duties for 
a man. The meaning of life here on earth might bo defined as 
consisting in this : To unfold your 9ejfy to work what thing 
you have the faculty for. It is a necessity for the human be- 
ing, the first law of our existence. Coleridge beautifully re- 
marks that the infant learns to ipedk by this necessity it feels. 
— We will say therefore: To decide about ambition, whether 
it is had or not, you have two things to take into view. Not 
the coveting of tlio place alone, but the fitness for Uio man of 
the place withal : that is the qu^tion. Perhaps the place was 
/its; perhaps he had a natural right, and even obligation, to 
seek the place I Mirabeau*e ambition to be Prime Minister, 
how shall we blame it, if he were ** the only man in France that 
could have done any good there ” ? Hopefuler perhaps had he 
not so clearly felt how much good he could do 1 But a poor 
Neoker, who could do no good, and had even felt that he could 
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do nonOi yev sitting broken-hearted because they had flung hint 
out, and he vna now (^ult oi 11^ well might Gibbon mourn 07er 
him. — Nature, I say, has provided amply, that the silent great 
man shall strive to spealc withal ; too amply, rather I 

Fancy, for oieample, you had revealed to the brave old 
Samuel Johnson, in his shrouded-up existence, that it was pos- 
sible for him to do priceless divine work for his country and 
the whole world. That the perfect Heavenly Law might be 
made Law on this Earth; that the prayer he prayed daily 
'^Thy kingdom come,” was at length to be fulfilled 1 If you 
had convinced his judgment of this ; that it was possible, prao. 
ticahle j that he, the mournful, silent Samuel, was called to take 
a part in it 1 Would not the whole soul of the man have 
flamed up into a divine clearness, into noble utterance and 
determination to act ; casting idl sorrows and mis^vings under 
his feet, counting all aflliotion and contradiction sm^l, — the 
whole dark element of his existence biasing into articulate radi- 
ance of light and lightning? It were a true ambition this I 
And think now how it actually was with Oxomwell. From of 
old, the sufferings of God's Church, true zealous Treachers of 
the truth flung into dungeons, whip^ set on pillories, their ears 
oropt off, God’s Gospel cause trodden under foot of the un- 
worthy : all this had lain heavy on his soul. Long years he 
had looked upon it, in silence, in prayer ; seeing no remedy on 
Earth; trusting well that a remedy in Heaven's goodness 
would come, — tliat such a course was false, uirjust, and could 
not lost forever. And now behold the dawn of it ; after twelve 
years* silent waiting, all England stii's itself ; there is to be once 
more a Parliament, the Right will get a voice for itself : inex- 
pressible, well-grounded hope has come agoin into tho Eartli. 
Was not such a Parliament worth being a member of 7 Oxom- 
well threw down hia plows, and hastened thither. 

He spoke there, — rugged bursts of earnestness, of a self- 
seen trutli, where wa get a glimpse of them. He worked 
tliere ; he fought and strove, like a strong true giant of a man, 
through cannon tumult and all else, ■— on and on, till the Cause 
tmmphedi its once so formidable enemies all swept from before 
it, and the dawn of hope had become clear light of victory and 
certainty.. That he stood there as the strongest soul of Eng- 
land, the undisputed Hero of aU England, — ‘What of this? It 
woa possible that the Law of Christ's Gospel could now estab- 
lish itself in the world 1 The Theocracy which John Kuox in 
28 
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his pulpit might dream of as a ‘‘devout imagination,’* this prac- 
tical man, experienced in the whole chaos of most rough prac- 
ticd, dai'ed to consider ns capable of being rsaZissd. Those that 
were highest in Christ’s Church, the devoutest, wisest men, 
' were to rule the land : in some considerable degree, it might 
be BO and should be so* Was it not true, God’s truili? And 
if true, was it not then the vei'y thing to do? The strongest 
practical intellect in England dared to answer, Yes! This I 
call a noble true purpose ; is it not, in its own dialect, the no- 
blest that could enter into the h^rt of Statesman or man ? For 
a Knox to take it up was something ; but for a Cromwell, witli 
his great sound sense aud experience of what our world vfasy — 
History, I think, shows it only tiiis once in such a degree. I 
acQouut it the culminatiiig point of Protestantism ; the most 
heroic pliasis that “ Faith in ^e Bible ” was appointed to ex- 
hibit here below. Fancy it : tlmt it wore made manifest to one 
of us, how we could make the Bight supremely victorious over 
Wrong, and all that we had long^ and prayed for, as tlie high- 
est good to England and all lands, an attainable fact t 

Well, I must say, the vulpine intellect, witli its knowingness, 
its alertness, and expertnesa in “ detecting hypocrites,” seems to 
me a rather sorry busiuoss. Wo have had but one such Statesman 
in England } one man, that X can get sight of, who ever had in 
the heart of him any such purpose at all. One man, in the 
course of fifteen hundred yciu's; aud this was his welcome. 
He had ndheroiits by the hundred or the ten ; opponents by 
the million. Had England rallied all round )ujn,~why, then, 
England might have been a CMtian land 1 As it is, vulpine 
knowingness sits yet at its hopeless problem, “ Given a world 
of Knaves, to educe an Honesty from Uieir united aotion ; ” 
how oumbrous a problem, you may see in Chancery Law Courts, 
and some other places 1 Till at length, by Heaven’s just anger, 
but also by Heaven’s great grace, the matter begins to stagnate i 
and this problem is becoming to oilmen aj?alpail/^hop^oBB one. 

But with regard to Cromwell and his purposes : Hume, and 
a multitude following him, come upon me here with an admis- 
sion that Cromwell was sincere at first $ a sincere “ Fanatic ” at 
llrat, but gradually became a ” Hypooi’ite " as things opened 
round him. This of the Fanatic Hypocrite is Hume’s the- 
ory of it; extensively applied since, — to Mahomet and many 
others. Think of it seriously, you will find something in it ; 
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not mucli, not all, very far &om all. Sincere liei'o hearts da 
not sink in tins miserable manner. The Sun flings forth iin> 
purities, gets balefully iuorust^ Avith spots; but it does not 
queneh itself, and beeooie no Sun at all, but a mass of Dark- 
ness I I will venture to say that suoli never befell a great deep 
Cromwell i I think, never. Nature's own lion-hearted Son; 
Antieuslike, his strength is got by tiiuching ths Martha his 
Mother j lift him up from the Earth, lift him up into Hypoc- 
risy, Inanity, Ills strengtli is gone. We will not assert that 
Cromwell was an immooulate man; that ho fell into no faults, 
no insinoeritiea, among tlie r^. He woe no dilettante pro- 
fessor of pa:feotions,“ “immaoulate conduots.” He was a 
rugged Orson, rending his rough way through actual, true 
doubtless with many a faH therein. Insincerities, 
faults, vary many faults, daily and hourly: it was too wsll 
known to him; known to God and himl The Sun was 
dimmed many a. time ; but the Sun had not himself grown a 
Dimness. Cromwell’s lost words, os he lay waiting for death, 
are those of a Christian, haroio man. Broken prayers to God, 
that He would judge him and this Cause, He ainoa man oould 
not, in justice yet in pity. They are most touching words. 
He breathed out his wild, great soul, its toils and sins all ended 
now, into the presence of hia Maker, in this manner. 

1, for one, will not call the man a Hypoorlte I Hypocrite, 
mummer, the life of him a mere theatiionlity ; empty barren 
quack, hungry for the shouts of mobs ? The man had made 
obscurity do very w^ for him till his head was gray; and 
now he toas, there as he stood reoognised unblamed, the virtual 
King of England. Cannot a man do without King’s Coaohes 
and Cloaks? Is it such a blessedness to have clerks forever 
pestering you with bundles of i^apers in red tape? A simple 
Diocletian prefers planting of cabbages ; a George Washing- 
ton, no very immeasvirable man, does l^e like. One would 
say, it is what any genuine man oould do; and would do. 
The instant his re^ work were out in the matter of Kingship, 
— away with it I 

Let us remark, meanwhile, how indispensable everywhere 
a BXng is, in all movements of men. It is strikingly showui 
in this very War, what becomes of men when they oonnot And 
a Chief Man, and their enemies can. The Sootoli Nation was 
all but unanimous in Puritanism; zealous and of one mind 
about it, SB in tliis English end of the Island \yas always far 
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from being the oase. But there was no great Cromwell among 
them ; poor, tiemulous, hesitating, diplomatic Arygles and siioh- 
like } none of them had a heart true enough for the truth, or 
durst commit himself to the truth. They had no leader ; and 
the scattered Cavalier party in that country had one ; Montrose, 
the noblest of all the C&valieni; an accomplislied, gallant- 
hearted, splendid man ; what one may ooll the Hero Cavalier. 
Well, look at it; on the one hand subjects without a King; 
on the other a King without subjects ) The subjects without 
King con do nothing ; the subjeoUess King can do something. 
Tills Montrose, with a handful of Irish or Highland savages, 
few of them so much as guns in their hands, dashes at the 
drilled Puritan armlos like a wild whirlwmd ; swoops them, 
time after time, some five times over, from the field before 
him. He was at one period, for a sliorb while, mosior of all 
Scotland. One man ; but he was a man : a million zealous 
men, but without the one ; they against him were powerless I 
Perhaps of all the persons in that Puritan struggle, from first 
to last, the single indispensable one was verily Cromwell. To 
see and dare, and decide ; to bo a fixed pillar in the welter of 
uncertainty ; a King among tliem, whether tlioy oalled him so 
or not. 

Freoisely here, however, lies the rub for Cromwell. His 
othei' proceedings have all found advocates, and stand gener- 
ally justified ; hut this dismissul of the Bump Parliament and 
ABSumxitiou of the Protectorship is wliat no one can pardon 
him. He had fairly grown to he King in Kngland ; Chief Man 
of tlie victorious party in England : but it seems lie oould not 
do without tho King^s Cloak, and sold himself to perdition in 
order.to get it. Lot us see a little how tide was. 

England, Scotland, Ireland, all lying now subdued nt tlie 
feet of the Puritan Parliament, the praotiool qiiestion arose, 
What was to be done with it? How will you govern tliese 
Nations, which Providence in a wondrous way has glvon up to 
your disposal? Clearly those hundred surviving members of 
tlie Long Parliament, who sit thei’e as supreme autliority, oan- 
not continue forever to sit. What <8 to be done ? — It was a 
question whioli theoretical constitution builders may find easy 
to answer ; hut to Cromwell, looking there into tho real praoti- 
oal facts of it, there could he none more oomplloatod. Ho asked 
of tho Parliament, What it was they would decide upon ? It 
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was for the Parliament to eay. Yet the Soldiers too, however 
Dontiaiy to Formula, they who had purchased this viotory with 
their blood, it seemed to them that they also should have some* 
thing to say in itl We will not ^ For all our dghting have 
nothing but a little piece of paper.** We understand that the 
Law of God's Gospel, to which He through us has given the 
victory, shall establish itself, or try to establish itself, in this 
land I 

For three years, Cromwell says, this question had been 
sounded in the ears of the Parliainont. They could make no 
answers nothing but talk, talk. Pei'hapsit lies in the nature 
of parliamentary bodies s perhaps no Parliament oould in such 
oase make any answer but even that of talk, talk I Neverthe* 
leas the question must and shall be answered. You sixty men 
there, beooming fast odious, even despicable, to the whole na< 
tion, whom the nation already calls Rump Parliament, you can- 
not oontione to ait there; who or what then is to follow? 

Free Parliament,** right of Election, Constitutional Formulas 
of one sort or the other, the thing is a hungry Fact ooming 
on us, wliioh we must answer or be devoured by It I And who 
are you that prate of ConstdtuUonal Formulas, rights of Parlia- 
ment? You have had to kill your King, to make Pride’s 
Purges, to expel and banish by the law of Idie stronger whoso- 
ever would not let your Cause prosper : tliei'e are but fifty or 
three-soore of yon left there, debating, in these days. TeU us 
what wo shall do ; not in the way of Formula, but of practi- 
cable Fact 1 

How they did finally answer remains obscure to this day. 
The diligent Godwin himself admits that he cauuot make it 
out. The likeliest is that this poor Parliament still would not, 
aixd Indeed oould not, dissolve and disperse ; that when it came 
to the point of actually dispensing, they again, for the tenth or 
twentieth time, adjourned it, — and CromwelPa patienoe failed 
him. But wo will take the favorablest hypothesis ever started 
for the Parliament ; the favorablest, though I believe it is not 
the true one, but too favorable. 

According to this version: At the uttermost crisis, when 
Cromwell and his Ofiioars were met on the one band, and the 
fifty or sixty Rump Members on the other, it was suddenly told 
Cromwell that the Rump in its despair was answering in a very 
singular way ; that in their splenetic, envious despair, to keep 
out the Amy at least, these men were hurrying through the 
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House a kind of Reform Bill, — Faidlamenb to be olioson by 
the whole of England; equable electoral diyision into districts ; 
free suffrage, and the rest of it I A veiy questionable, or in- 
deed for tJiem on unquestionable thing. Reform Bill, free suf- 
frage of Englishmen ? Why, i^ie RoyoHsts, themselves, silenced 
indeed but not exterminated, perhaps out?)um&er us ; tiie great 
numerical majority of England was always indifferent to our 
Cause, merely looked at it and submitted to it. It is in woiglit 
and force, not by counting of heads, that we are tlie majorily 1 
And now with your Formulas and Reform Bills, the whole 
matter sorely \ron by our swords, shall again launoli itself to 
sea ; be30ine a mere hope, and likeliliood, mall even as a like- 
lihood? And it is not a lilcelihood; it is a certainty, which 
we have won, by God’s strength and our own right liands, and 
do now hold Aers. Cromwell walked down to these refractory 
Members j interrupted them in that rapid speed of their Reform 
Bill } ordered them to begone, and talk there no more. — Can 
we not forgive him? Gan we not undorsttuid him? John 
Milton, who looked on it all near at hand, oo\ild applaud him. 
The Reality had swept the Formulas away before it. I fancy, 
moat men who were realities in England might boo into the 
necessity of that. 

The strong, daring man, therefore, has set all manner of 
Formulas and logical suporilciaUtioB against him ; has dared 
appeal to the genuine Fact of tiiis England, Whether it will 
support him or not ? It is curious to see how he struggles to 
goYom in some oonstitutiounl way j And some Pnrliamont to 
support him ; but cannot. His first Parliament, the one they 
oflll Borebonos* Pariimneafc, is, so to speak, a Oonvocation of the 
jVoiaftfes. Prom all quarters of England ilio loading Ministers 
tuid ohief Puritan Ofiioials nominate the men most distinguished 
by religious reputation, influence, and attaohment to the true 
Cause : these are assembled to shape out a plan. They sanc- 
tioned what was past j shaped as they could what was lo come. 
They were scornfully called Parliammi^ tlie man’s 

name, it seems, was not Barehonea^ but Barbone, — a good 
enough man. Noi* was it a jest, their work ; it was a most 
serious reality, — atrial on tlie part of those Puritan Notables 
Iiow far the Law of Christ could become the Law of this Eng- 
land. There were men of sense among them, men of some 
quality ; men of deep piety 1 suppose the most of them were. 
They foiled, it seems, ond broke down, endeavoring to reform 
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the Court of Chancery I They dissolved themselves, as ineom* 
patent) delivered up their power again into the hands of the 
Lord Genei’al Cromwellf to do witii it what he liked and could. 

What ioill he do with it? The Lord General Cromwell, 
“ Commander in chief of all the Forces raised and to be raised ; 
he hereby sees himself, at this unexampled juuoture, as it were the 
one available Authority left in England, nothing between £ng« 
land and utter Anarchy but him alone. Such is the undeniable 
Fact of his position and England's, there and then. What will he 
do with it ? After deliberation, he decides that he will aoeept it ; 
will formally, with public solemnity, say and'vow before God 
and men, “ Yes, the Fact is so, and I will do the best I can with 
it!” Proteotoi'sliip, Instrument of Government, — these are 
the external fonns of the thing $ worked out and sanctioned oa 
tliey could in the oiroumstanoes he, by the Judges, by the lead- 
ing OfQoial people, ** Council of Officers and Persons of interest 
in the Nation ” : and as for the thing itself, undeniably enough, 
at the pass mattem had now come to, tliere was no alternative 
but Anarchy or that. Puritan England might accept it or net ) 
hut Puritan England was, in real truth, saved from suicide 
thereby 1 — I believe the Puritan People did, in an inarticulate, 
gmmbling, yet on tho whole grateful and real way, accept this 
auomalouB act of Oliver’s } at least, he and they together made 
it good, and always better to the last. But in their Parliamen- 
tary artieulaU way, tliey had their diffioulties, and never knew 
fully what to say to it I — 

Oliver's second Parliament, properly his^Srsf regular Parlia- 
ment, chosen by the rule laid down in the Instrumont of Gov- 
ernment, did assemble, and worked; but got, before long, 
into bottomless questions as to the Protector’s rights as to 
** usurpation,” and so forth ; and had at the earliest legal day 
to be dismissed. Cromwell’s conoloding Speech to these men 
is a remarkable one. So likewise to his third Parliament, in. 
similar rebuke for their pedantries and obstinacies. Most rude, 
chaotic, all tliese Speeches ore ; but most earnest-looking. You 
would say, it was a sincere, helpless man ; not used to speak 
the great inorganic thought of him, but to act it rather I A 
helplessness of utterance, in such bursting fullness of meaning. 
Ho talks much about ** births of Providence.” All these 
changes, so many victories and events, were not forethoughts, 
and theatrical contrivances of men, of me or of men ; it is blind 
blasphemers that will persist in calling them so 1 He insists 
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with a heavy sUlphuroua wrathful 6mx)haBie on this. As he 
well might. As if a Cromwell in that dark, huge game he had 
been playing, the world wholly thrown into ohaos round him, 
had fomem it all, and played it all off like a preoontrived 
puppet show by wood and wire I These things were foreseen 
by no man, he says \ no man could tell what a day would bring 
fortlij they were <‘birtlia of Providence,” God’s finger guided 
us on, and we came at last to clear height of victory, God’s 
Cause triumphant in these Kations; and you as a Parliament 
could assemble together, and say in what manner all this could 
be orgmUBd^ reduced into rational feasibility among the affairs 
of men. You were to help with your wise counsel in doing that. 
** You have hod suoh an opportunity as no Parliament in Eng- 
land ever had.” Christ’s Law, the Right and True, was to bo 
in some measure made the Law of this land. Xu place of tiiat, 
you have got into your idle pedantries, oonstitutionolities, bot- 
tomless oavilings, and questionings about written laws for 
my coming here \ and would send the whole matter in clmos 
again, because X have no Notary^s parchment, but only God’s 
voioe from the battle whirlwind for being President among 
you. That opportunity is gone i and we know not when it 
will return. You have had your constitutional Logic \ and 
Mammon’s Law, not Christ’s Law, rules yet in tliis land. ‘*Goil 
be judge between you and me 1 ” These are his final words to 
them : Tolco you your constitution formulas in your hand \ 
aud I my informal struggles, purposes, realities, and acts \ and 
“ God be judge between you and mo 1 ” 

We said above what shapeless, involved chaotic tilings tlio 
printed Speeches of Cromwell are. 'Willfully ambiguous, unin- 
telligible, say the most : a hypocrite shrouding himself in con- 
fused Jesuitic jargon I To me thoy do not seem so. X will 
say rather, they afforded tlie first glimpsos X could ever got 
into the reality of this Cromwell, ^ — nay, into the possibility of 
him. . Try to believe that he means something, search lovingly 
what tliat may be: you will find a, real tpMoh lying imprisoned 
in these broken, rude, tortuous utterances; a meaning in the 
groat heart of iJiis inarticulate man I You will, for tho first 
time, begin to see that ho was a man ; not an onigmatio chi- 
mera, unintelligible to you, incredible to you. The IXistoiioa 
and Biographies written of this Cromwell, written in shallow, 
skeptioal generations that could not know or conceive of a deep 
believing mau, are far more oii»Q\W6 than Cromwell’s Speeches. 
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You loolc through them only into the infinite vague of Black 
and the Inane. ** Heats and Joalousies/’ says Lo^ Clarendon 
liiinaelf : ** heats and jealousies,” mere orabW 'whima, theories 
and orotohets ; these induced slow, sober, quiet Englishmen to 
lay down their plows and work; and fly into red fury of con- 
fused war against the best-oonditioued of Kings I 2 ^*^ if you 
oan flud that true. Skeptioism writing about Belief may have 
great gifts ; hut it is really iiltra vires there. It is BXinduesa 
laying down the Laws of Optios. — 

Oromwell‘8 third Parliament split on the same rook ns his 
second. Ever the constitulional Formula: How oame you 
there? Show us some Notary pai'ohmentl Blind pedants: 
“Why, surely the same power which makes you a Paiiiameut, 
that, and sometliing more, made me a Protector I ” If my 
Proteotoi'ship is nothing, what in the name of wonder is your 
Parliamenteeiship, a reflex and oreatien of that 

Parliaments having failed, there remained notliing but the 
way of DeapotUm. Military Diotaiora, eaoh with his district, 
to aceree the Royalist and other galnsuyers, to govern them, if 
not by aot of Parliament, then by the sword. Formula shall 
not carry it, wliile the Reality te here 1 I will go on, protect- 
iug oppressed Protestants abroad, appointing just judges, wise 
managers, at home oherishing true Gospel ministers ; doiug 
the best I can to make England a Christian England, greater 
than old Rome, tlie Queen of Protestant Christianity ; I, sinoe 
you will not help me 3 I, while God leaves me life I — Why did 
lie not give it up 3 retire into obaouiity again, since the Idvw 
would uot acknowledge him? cry several. Tliat is where they 
mistake. For him there was no giving of it up I Prime Min- 
isters have governed countries, Pitt, Boinbol, Choiseul; and tlieir 
word was a law while it held : but this Prime Minister was 
one that could not ^et retired. Let him onoe resign, Charles 
Stuart and tlie Cavaliers waited to MU hire ; to kiU the Cause 
and him. Onoe embarked, there is no retreat, no return:. This 
Prime Minister could retire no-wbither except into his tomb. 

One is sorry for CromweU in. his old days. His complaint 
is incessant of the heavy burden Providence has laid on him. 
Heavy ; wliioh he must bear fill death. Old Colonel Hutchin- 
son, os his wife relates it, Hutchinson, his old battle mate, com- 
ing to see him on some indispensable business, nrnoh against 
liis will, — Cromwell “follows him to the door,” in a most fra- 
ternal, domestic, conciliatory style; begs that he would be 
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reoonoiled to hlm« his old brotliov in arms i says how much it 
grieves him to be miaundaiatood, deserted by true fellow-sol- 
dierS) dear to him from of old i tlie rigorous Hutchinson, oased 
iu his Republioan formula, sullenly goes his way. — And tlie 
man’s head now white i his strong arm growing weary with its 
long work 1 1 think always too of his poor Mother, now very 
old, living in that Palace of his ; a right bravo woman ; os 
indeed they lived all an honest God-fearing Household there : 
if she heard a shot go o£P, she thought it was her eon killed, 
He had to oomo to her at least onoe a day, that she might see 
with her own eyes that ho was yet living. The poor old 
Mother I ^ — What had this man gained $ what liad he gained? 
He had a life of sore strife and toil, to his last day. Fame, 
ambition, place in History? His dead body was hung in 
ohaina j his "plaoe m History,” — place in History forsoothi— 
has been a plaoe of ignominy, accusation, blaokness, and dis- 
grace s and here, this day, who knows if it is not rash in me to 
be among the first that ever ventured to pronounce him not a 
knave and liar, but a genuinely honest man I Peace to him. 
Did he not, iu spite of all, accomplish muoh for us ? We walk 
smoothly over liis great rough heroic life f step over his body 
sunk in the ditch there. We need not ej^urn it, as wo step on 
It I Let the Hero rest. It was not to men’s judgment that he 
appealed : nor have men judged him very well. 

L’ALLEGRO. 

By JOHN MILTON. 

[Jonir M 1 K.T 0 K i Bngllah pool ; bora In London, Bocombei* 0, 1008 ; died In 
Loiulon, Noroinboi' 8, 1074. Ho was gvoduatod from Cambridge, 1020 ; was Latin 
aeorotaiy, 1640^1000. HobeoametotnOybUndlnlOOS. AttbeBeBtomtlonbewos 
prosorlbod and ble works wero ordered bnrnt by tho hangman ; but after a timo 
he was left unmolested and spont tho last yoors of ills life In qulot literary labors. 
« Paradise Lost ” was Issued in 1000, "I’arodlso Nogalnod” In 1071, and <‘Ram. 
son Agonlstcs” in 1071. His masque of **Comns'* was published In 1084, 
xLyeldos’* in 1037, ‘*L'Allogro" and *'PQn8eroso'* in 104fi. Among hla proKo 
worIcBthe '* ArsopagUlca” (1044), adraoattngtbo freodom of the press, his work 
on UlToree, and his •* Defense of the Dngltsli People (1064) are most famona. 
Hla Bonnets in the Italian maiiner are among tho finest In the ISnglfoli language.] 

Henob, loathed Melancholy, 

Of OevboruB and blackest Mdnight bom, 

In Stygian cave forlorn, 
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’KongBt hovricl sliapea, and shrieka, and aighta uuliolyl 
Find out aome nuooutii 

*Wheie bioodiiig IDasknesB spreads Mb jealous vrings^ 
And the night laven ainga; 

There, under ebon shades and low-browed rocks, 

Aa ragged as tliy looks, 

In dark Oimraerian desert ever dwell, 

But oome, thou goddess falx and free, 

In heayen yclept Euphrosyne, 

And by men heart-easing Mirth; 

‘Whom lovely Venus, at a birth, 

With two slater Giaoos moie, 

To ivy-orowu^d Bacchus bore : 

Or whether (as some sagsr slug) 

The frolic wind that breathes the spring. 

Zephyr, with Aurora playing, 

As he met her once a-Maying, 

There, on heda of violets blue, 

And &eah-blown roses washed in dew, 

Filled her witli thee, a daughter fair, 

So buxom, blithe, end debonair. 

Haste thee, Hymph, and bring with thee 
Jest, and youi^ful JolUty, 

Quips and Cranks and wanton Wiles, 

Kods and Becks and wreathtd Smiles, 

Snoh as hang on Hebe’s bheek, 

And love to live in dimple sleek ; 

Sport, that wrinkled Care dorides, 

And laughter holding bodi Ms sides. 

Come, a^ trip it, aa you go. 

On the light fantastio toe; 

And in thy right hood lead witli thee 
The mountain nymph, sweet Iiiberty; 

And, if I give thee honor due, 

Mirth, admit me of thy orew, 

To live 'with her, and live 'witli thee, 

In unreprovbd pleasures free; 

To hear the lark beg^n his flight, 

And, singing, startle the dull nigh^ 

From his watoh tower in the skies, 

Till the dappled dawn doth rise; 

Tlieu to come, in spite of sorrow, 

And at my window bid good morrow. 
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Through tlie awootbrier or tlis vinei 
Or tho twiated eglantino; 

While lihe ooolr, TTith lively din, 

Soatters the rear of darkiiess thin, 

And to the ataok, or bam door, 

Stoutly struts his ^mes before ) 

Oft listening how Iho hounds and horn 
Cheerily rouse the slumbering morn, 

Prom the side of some hoar hill, 

Through the high wood echoing shrill; 

Sometime Avalkiiig, not unseen, 
lly hedgerow elms, on hilloeka green, 

Biglit against the eastern gate 
Where the great Sun begins his state, 

Bobed in ilamea and amber light, 

The elouds in thousafid liveries dighti 
Wiiile the plowman, near at hand, 

Whistles o’er tho furrowed land, 

- And the milkmaid singeth blitlie, 

And the mower whets his scythe, 

And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawtliorn in tho dole. 

Straight mine eye hath oaught new pleasures, 
Whilst the landsoape round it measnxeBi 
Busset lawns, and fallows gray, 

Where the nibbling Hooks do stray ; 

Mountains on whose barren breast 
The laboring elouds do often rest; 

Meadows trim wit^ daisies pied ; 

Shtdlow brooks, and rivers wide*, 

Towers and battlements it sees 
Bosomed high in tufted trees, 

Where perhaps some beauty lies, 

The cynosure of neighboring eyes. 

Hard by, a cottage chimney smokes 
Prom betwixt two aged oaks, 

Where Oorydon and Thyrsis mot, 

Are at their savory dinner set 
Of herbs and other oonntry messes, 

Which tlie neat-handed Phillis dresses] 

And then in haste her bower she leaves, 

With Thestylis to bind tho sheaves *, 

Or, if tlie earlier season load. 

To the tanned haycock in tho mead. 
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Sometimes with seoure delight 
The upland hamlets will iuvitei 
'When the metiy bells »&g rounds 
And tlie joouud rebecs sound 
To many a youth and many a maid 
Sanoing in the cheehored shadoi 
And young and old come forth to play 
On a sunshine holidsiy, 

Till the livelong daylight fail: 

Then to the spicy nut-brown ale, 

With stories told of many a feat, 

How hheiy Mab the junkets eat 
She was pinched and pulled, she said; 

And he, by Pdar’s lantern led, 

Tells how the drudging goblin sweat, 

To earn liis oream bowl duly sel^ 

When in one night, ere glimpse of morn, 
His shadowy flail hath Meshed the com 
That ten day-laborers could not end ; 

Then lies him down, the lubber flend, 

And, stretched out ^1 the ohimneys lenglhi 
Baeke at the Are hie hairy strength, 

And orop-foll out of doors he flings, 

Ere the first oook his matin rings. 

Thus done the tales, to bed the^ oieep. 

By whispering winds soon lulled asleep. 

Towered cities please us then, 

And the busy hum of men, 

Whore throngs of knights and borons bold, 
In weeds of peace, high triumphs hold. 
With store of ladies, whose bright eyes 
Bain Influence, and judge tlie prise 
Of wit or arms, while bo& oontmid 
To win her graoe whom all commend. 

These let Hymen oft appeos. 

In saffron robe, with taper clear, 

And pomp and feast and revelry, 

With mask and antique pageontry ; 

Such sights as youtlifnl poets dream 
On summer eves by haunted stream. 

Then to the well-trod stage anon, 

If Jonson’s learned sock be on, 

Or sweetest Shakespeare, Efuioy^s child, 
Warble his native wood notes wild* 
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Aud over, ngaiiisb eating oaies^ . 

Kjap me in soft Lydian airsj 
Harried to immortal verse, 

Suoh ae the meeting soul may pieroe, 

In notes with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out 
With wanton heed and g^ddy onnniiig, 
The melting voice through mazes running, 
Untwisting all the chains tltat tic 
The hidden soril of harmony; 

That Orpheus’ self may heave his head 
ITrom golden slumber on a bod 
Of heaped Elyslan flowois, and hear 
Such strains as woiild have won iQie oar 
Of Pluto, to have quite set free 
Hie hal£<rogaiaad Burydice. 

These delights if thou oonst give, 
Mirth, with thee I mean to live. 


IL PENSEUOSO. 

By JOHN UILTON. 

HENUlij vain deluding Joys, 

The brood of Polly -without father bred I 
How little you bested, 

Or filled the iixtd mind mth all your toys. 
Dwell in some idle brain, 

And fancies fond with gaudy shapes possess, 

As thick lu'td numberless 
As the gay motes that people the sunbeams, 

Or likeat hovering dreams, 

The fiokle pensioners of Morpheus’ train. 

But, hail t thou Goddess sage and holy I 
Hail, divinest melsnoholy i 
Whose saintly visage is too bright 
To hit tire sense of hmnan sight, 

And therefore to our weaker view 
O’etlaid with block, staid Wisdoni’a hue; 

Blaok, but such as in esteem 
Prince Memnon’s sister might beseem, 
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Or tibat starred Ethlop queen that strove 
To set her beauty^s praise above 
The Sea Nymphs^ and their powers offended. 
Yet thou art higher far descended ; 

Thee bright-haired Vesta long of yore 
To solitary Saturn bore; 

His daughter she } in Saturn’s reign 
Such mixture was not held a stain. 

Oft in glimmering bowers and glades 
He met her, and in secret eliadss 
Of woody Ida’s inmost grove, 

Whilst yet there was no fear of Jove. 

Come, pensive Htm, devcfut and pure. 

Sober, steadfast, and demure, 

All in a robe of darkest groin, 

Flowing with inajeatio train, 

And sable stole of cypress lawn 
Over thy decent ahoulders drawn. 

Oome) but keep thy wonted state, 

With even step, and musing gait. 

And looks oommeroing with ^e skies, 

Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes: 

There, held in holy passion still, 

Forget thyself to marble, till 
With a sad leaden downward oast 
Thou fix them on the earUi os fast. 

And jmn with, thee eeim Peace, and QaisAi) 
Spare Fast, that oft with gods doth diet, 
And hears the hCuaes in a ring 
Aye round about Jove’s altar sing; 

And add to these retired Leisure, 

That in trim gardens takes his pleasuro; 
Sut, drat and ohiefest, with thee bring 
Him that yen soars on golden wing, 

Guiding the fimy wheeled throne, 

The Cherub Contemplation’, 

And the mute Silence hist along, 

’Less Philomel will deign a song 
In her sweetest saddest plight, 

Smoothing the rugged brow of Night, 

While Cynthia oheoks her dragon yoke 
Gently o’er the aocustomed oak; 

Sweet bird, that shunn’et the noise of folly, 
Most musiool, most melancholy I 
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Thee, ohantress, off; the woods among 
I woo, to hear tiiy evensong ; 

And, missing thee, I walk unseen 
On the dry smooth'Shnven green, 

To behold the wandering moon, 

Biding near her highest noon, 

Like one that had been led astray 
Through the heaven's wide pathless way, 
And oft, as if her head she bowed, 
Stooping tUroagh a deeoy oloud. 

Oft, on a plat of rising ground, 

1 hear the far-oS curfew sound, 

Over some wide-watered shore, 

Swinging slow with sullen roar; 

Or, if the air will not permit, 

Some still remove plooe will fit, 

'Where glowing embers through tho romn 
Teaoh light to counterfeit u gloom, 

Tar from all resort of mirth, 

Save the ciioket on the hearth, 

Or tlio bellman's drowsy oliarm 
To bless the doors from nightly harm. 

Or lot my lamp, at midnight hour. 

Bo seen in some high lonely tower, 
Where I may oft oatwatoh the Bear 
With thrice great Hermes, or unspliere 
The spirit of l^lato, to unfold 
What worlds or wimt vast regions hold 
The immortal mind that liatli forsook 
Her mansion in this fleshly nook ; 

And of those demons that are found 
In fire, air, flood, or underground, 

Whoso power hath a true consent 
With planet or with element. 

Sometime let gorgeous Tragedy 
In soeptered pall come swooping 1^ 
Presenting Thebes or Pelops’ line, 

Or the tale of Tioy divine. 

Or what (though rare) of later age 
Ennobled hath the buskiued stage. 

But, 0 sad Viiginf that tliy power 
Might raise Mnsmus from his bower ; 

Or bid tho soul of Orpheus slug 
Such notes as, warbled to tlie string, 
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I>i8T7 iron tee;ra down Pinto's olieek, 

And made Hell giant what lore dad seek; 

Or call up him that left half-told 
Phe atory of Cambaaeau bold. 

Of Oamballj and of Algarsife, 

And who h^ Canaoe to wife, 

That owned the virtuous ring and glass, 

And of the wondrous horse of brass 
On whioh the Tartar king did ride 1 
And if ought else great barda beside 
In sage and solemn tunes hove sung. 

Of tourneys and of trophies hung, 

Of forests, and enchantments drear, 

*V7here more is meant than meets the ear. 

Thus, Night) oft see me in thy pale career, 
Till civil^uited Horn appear, 

Not trioked and ftfounoed, as she was wont 
With the Atlio bc^r to huni) 

But keiohieft in a comely doud, 

While rooking winds ore piping loud, 

Or ushered avith a shower still, 

When the gust hath blown his fill, 

Sndiug on the lustling leaves. 

With minute drops from oS l^e Oaves. 

And, when the sun begins to fling 
His flaring beams, me, Ooddess, bring 
To asdh^ walks oi twilight groves, 

And shado^vs brown, that Sylvan loves, 

Of plne^ or monumental oak, 

Where the rude ax widi heav&d stroke 
Was never heard the nymphs to dauni) 
fright &6m from their hallowed haunt, 
Ther^ in close covert, some brook, 

Where no profaner eye may look. 

Hide me from day’s garish eye, 

While the bee with honeyed thigh, 

That at her floweiy work doth sing, 

And the waters murmuring, 

With Buoh consort as they keep, 

Bntioe the dewy^feather^ Bleep. 

And let some strange mysterious dream 
Wave at his wings, in dry stream 
0€ Lively portraiture diepLayed, 

Softly on my ^elids laid; 


ee 
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An fl , M I wfilce, sweet musio breathe 
Above, aboat, or underneath, 

Sent some Spirit to mortals good, 

Or the unseen Gesma of the wood. 

But let my due feet never fail 
To walk the studious cloisters pale, 

And love the high embowtd roof. 

With antique pillars massy-proof. 

And storied Avindows rlobly dight, 

Oasting a dim seligious light 
There let tiie pealing organ blow, 

To tlie full‘Voiood ohoir below, 

In Borvice high mid anthems clear, 

As may with sweetness, through mine ear, 
Dissolve me into eoatasles, 

And bring all Heaven before mine eyes. 

And may at last my weary ago 
Find out the peaceful hermitage, 

The b^ry gown and mossy cell. 

Where I may sit and rightly spell 
Of every star that heaven doth show, 

And every herb that sips tlie dew, 

Till old experience do attain 
To something like prophotio strain. 

These pleasures, Melauoholy, give) 
And X with thee will ohoose to live. 


SONNET TO CYRIAO SKINNER. 

Dy JOHN MILTON. 

Oyriao, tills three years’ day these eyes, tliough clear, 
To outward view, of blomish or of spot, 

Bereft of light, their seeittg liove forgot) 

Nor to their idle orbs doth sight appear 
Of sun, or moon, or star, throughout the year, 

Or man, or woman. Yet 1 argue not 
Against Heaven’s hand or will, nor bate a jot 
Of heart or hope, but still bear up and steer 
Bight onward. What supports me, dost tliou ask ? 
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The QouBolenoe, friend) to here lost them OTerplied 
In Liberty’s defensoj my noble task. 

Of which all Europe rings fi'om side to side. 

This thought might lead me through the world’s valii ma^ 
Content) though blind, had I no better guide. 


BELIGIO MEDIOI. 

Bt Sm THOMAS BItOWBB. 

[StR Thoscas Browns: English phTslolan and antiquary; born In Londoot 
1606 } died at Eorwloh, 1683. He atudlad at Oxford, Uontpellter, PadiUK and 
Leyden (where he reorired the degreo of M.D.), and In 1687 settled in praottoe 
atNorvd^. Eeraoelvedthebonorof knighthood from Charlea 11. (1071). HU 
mastecplaoe, “HflUglo Ifediol (1648), 1b one of the olaaaUaof SngUah Utoi'atnre, 
and has been tranalated Into the prinolpfd European languagea. Other works 
are I ^'Inqolties Into Vulgar and Oommoa Errors^*; Hydriotaphla, or Cm 
Borlai”; *>ChriBtlaaMoraIa/* aooUeotlonofaphorUmB,] 

As all that die in Uie war are not termed soldiers, so neither 
can I properly term all those that suffer in matters of religion, 
naartyra. The oounoil of Gonstanoe oondemns John Hubs fbr a 
heretic ; the stories of his own party style him a martyr. He 
must needs offend the divinity of both, that says he was neither 
the one nor the other. There are many (questioDlesB) oanon- 
ized on earth, that shall never be saints in heaven, and have 
their names in histories end martyrologies, who, in eyes of 
God, ore not so perfect martyrs as was that wise heathen Soc- 
rates, that suffered on a fundamental point of religion, — the 
unity of God. I have often pitied the miserable bishop tliat 
suffered in the cause of antipodes, yet cannot ohoose but ac- 
cuse him of as much madness, for exposing his living on such a 
trifle, as those of ignorance and folly, that condemned him. I 
tliiulc my oonsoienoe will not give me the lie, if I say there are 
not many extant, that, in a noble way, fear the face of death 
less than myself ; yet, from the moral duty I owe to the com- 
mandment of God, and the naturd respect that I tender unto 
the conservation of my essence and being, I would not perish 
upon a ceremony, politic points, or indifferenoy : ncm is my be- 
lief of that untraotable temper os not to bow at their obstacles, 
or connive at matters wherein there are not manifest impieties. 
The leaven, therefore, and ferment of all, not only civil, but. 
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religious, actions, is vrifldom ; witliout which, to commit our- 
selves to the flames is homicide, and (1 fear) but to pass through 
one fire into anotlier. 

I am natiuoUy bashful 5 nor hath conversation, age, or 
travel been able to affront or onharden me ; yet I have one part 
of modesty, which I have seldom discovered in another, that is 
(to speak truly), I am not so maoh afraid of death as nahamed 
thereof j 'tis the very disgrace and ignominy of our natures, 
tliat in a moment can so disfigure us, that our nearest friends, 
wife, and children stand afraid, and start at ns. The birds and 
beasts of the field, that before, in a natural fear, obeyed us, 
forgetting all allegiance, begin to prey upon us. This very 
oonoeit bath, in a tempeat, disposed and left mo willing to he 
awallovvad up in the abyss of waters, wherein I had perished 
unseen, unpitied, without wondering eyes, tears of pity, lec- 
tures of morality, and none had said, Quantum mutaius ab illo/ 

Some, upon the courage of a fruitful issue, wherein, os in 
the truest chronicle, tliey seem to outlive tliemselves, can with 
greater patience away with death. This conceit and counter- 
feit aubslsting iu our progenies seems to mo a more fallacy, un* 
worthy tho desires of a man, that can but oonooivo a thought of 
the next world j who, in a nobler ambition, should desire to live 
in his aubstanoe in heaven, ratimr than his name and shadow in 
the eortli. And therefore, at my death, I mean to take a total 
adieu of tlie world, not oariug for a mouumont, history, or epi- 
taph ; not 80 uiuch os the bare memory of my name to bo found 
anywhere, but in the universal register of God. I am not yet 
so cynical as to approve the testament of Diogenes, nor do I 
nltogetliei allow that rodomonbado of Lucan ; •— 

(kolo ttgitUTf qui non kabet «moTO. — 

He tiiat unbuiied lies wonts not liU hearse j 

i&H)r unto him a toml^s the universe; 

but commend, in my calmer judgment, those ingenuous iuten- 
tlons that desire to sleep by the urns of their fathers, and strive 
to go the neatest way unto corruption. I do not envy tlie 
temper of crows and ^ws, nor the numeroiTS and weary days 
of our fathers before the flood. If there be any truth In astrol- 
ogy, I may outlive a jubilee ; os yet 1 have not seen one revo- 
lution of Saturn, nor hath my pulse boat thirty years, and yet, 
excepting one, have seen tlie ashes of, and loft undorgronnd, 
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all the kings oi Burope; have been oontemporary to three 
emperorSi four grand signioK) and ob many popes : metbinks I 
have outlived myself, and begin to be weary of the sun; I 
have shaken hands with delight in my warm blood and oaniou> 
lar dayss I peroeive 1 do anticipate the vioes of agej the 
world to me is but a dream or mook show, and we all therein 
but pantaloons and antics, to my severer contemplations. 

It is not, I confess, an unlawful prayer to desire to suipass 
the days of our Savior, or wish to outlive that age wherein he 
thought attest to diej yet, If (as divinity affirms) there shall 
be no gray hairs in heaven, but ^ shall rise in the perfect state 
of men, wo do but outlive those perfeotions in this world, to be 
recalled unto them by a greater miroole in the next, and run on 
here but to be retrograde hereafter. Were there any hopes to 
outlive vice, or a point to be superannuated from sin, it were 
worthy our knees to implore the days of Methuselah. But age 
doth not rectify, but incurvate our natures, turning bad dispo- 
sitions into worse habits, and (like diseases) brings on inour- 
able vieea \ foe every day, aa we grow weaker in age, we grow 
stronger in sin, and the number of our days doth but make our 
sins innumerable. The same vice, committed at sixteen, is not 
tlie same, though it agrees in all other oiroumstanoeB, at forty $ 
but swells and doubles from the oiroumstance of our ages, 
wherein, besides the constant and inexcusable habit of trans- 
gressing, the maturity of our Judgment outs off pretense unto 
excuse or pardon. Every sin, the oftener it is committed, the 
more it aoquiieth in the quality of evU. ; as it succeeds in time, 
so it proceeds in degrees of badness; for as they proceed they 
ever multiply, and, like figures in arithmetic, the last stands for 
more than all that wont before it. And, though I think no man 
can live well once, but he that could live twice, yet, for my own 
part, Z would not live over my hours past, or begin again the 
thread of my days ; not upon Cioero’s ground, because I have 
lived them well, but for fear I should live them worse. 1 find 
my growing judgment daily instruct me how to be better, but 
my untamed affections and confirmed vitiosity make me daily 
do worse. 1 find in my confirmed age the same sins 1 disoov- 
ered in my youth; 1 committed many then beoause I yraa a 
obild ; and, beoause I commit them still, I am yet an infant. 
Therefore I perorive a man may be twice a child before the 
days of dotage, and stand in need of iBsonb bath before three* 
score. 
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And truly there goes a deal o£ providence to produce a man’s 
life unto three-score ; tliera is more required than an able tem- 
per for those years : though the radical humor contain iu it 
sufficient oil for seventy, yet I perceive in some it gives no 
light past thirty : men assign not all the oauaes of long life, 
tlut write whole books thereof* They that found themselves 
on the radioal balsam, or vital sulphur of the parts, determine 
not why Abel lived not so long os Adam. There is therefore 
a secret gloom or bottom o£ our days : ’twoa his wisdom to de- 
termine tliem : but his perpetual and waking providence that 
fulfills and accompliaheth them ; wherein the spirits, ourselves, 
and all tlie oreaturea of God, in a secret and disputed way, do 
execute his will. Let tliem not therefore complain of imma- 
turity that die about thirty : they fall but like the whole world, 
whose solid and well-composed substance must not expect the 
duration and period of its constitution: when all tilings are 
completed iu it, its age is accomplished s and the last and gen- 
eral fever may as naturally destroy it before six thousand, as me 
before forty. There is therefore some other Iiand tliat twines 
the thread of life than that o! nature i we are not only igno- 
rant in antipathies and occult qualities ; our ends are as obscure 
as our beginnings } the line of ovir days is drawn by night, and 
the various effects therein by a pencil Uiat is invisible ; wherein, 
though we QOufosB our iguoranoe, I am sure we do not err If wo 
say it is the liand of God. 

I am muoli tokeu witli two verses of Lucan, since I have boon 
able not only, as wo do at school, to oonstrue, but uudorstaud : — 

Vifiurosqw D6i cekmt vi vivere durent, 
ease mori. 

Wo’re all deluded, vainly searoliing ways 

To make us happy by the lengtli of days ; 

Tor ounniugly, to make *b protract this breath, 

The gods conceal the happiness of deatli. 

There be many excellent strains in tliat poet, wherewith liis 
Btoiool genius hath liberally supplied him : and truly there are 
singular pieces in tho philosophy of Zeno, and dootriuo of tlio 
stoics, which 1 perceive, delivered in a pulpit, pass for ourront 
divinity : yet herein are they in extremes, that oan allow a man 
to he his own assassin, and so highly extol the end and suicide 
of Cato. This is indeed not to fear death, but yet to be afraid 
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of life. It is a brave act of ^or to oontemn death j butj whera 
life is more terrible than death, it is then tiie troest valor to dare 
to live: and herein religion hath taught us a noble example; 
for all the v^iant aota of Gurtius, Socevola, or Godius, do not 
paroUel} or match, that one of Job $ and sure there is no torture 
to the raoh of a disease, nor any poniards in death Itself, like 
those in the 'way or prologue unto it. Bmori Bid me me 
mortuum nihil euro ; I would not die, but care not to be dead. 
Were 1 of Cesar’s religion, I should be of his desires, and wish 
rather to go off at one blow, than to be sawed in pieces by the 
grating torture of a disease. Men that look no further than 
their outsides, think health an appurtenanoe unto life, and quar- 
rel with their oonstitutions for being siek ; but I, that have ex- 
amined the parts of man, and know upon what tender filaments 
that fabric hangs, do wonder that we are not always so ; and, 
oonaidering the thousand doors that lead to death, do tha;^ my 
God that we can die but once. ’Tis not only the misohief of 
diseases, and the villainy of poisons, that make an end of us ; 
we vainly aoouse the fury of guns, and the new inventions of 
death t -«it is in the power of every hand to destroy us, and 
we are beholden unto every one we meet, he doth not kill us. 
There is therefore but one oomfort left, that though it be in 
the power of the weakest arm to take away life, it is not in 
the strongest to deprive us of death. God would not exempt 
himself from that } the misery of immortality in the flesh he 
undertook not^ that was in immortal. Certainly there is no 
happiness within this oirde of flesh $ nor is it in the optics of 
these eyes to behold felicity. The first day of our jubilee is 
death ; the devil hath therefore failed of his desires ; we are 
happier with death than we shoxdd hare been without it : there 
is no misery hut in himself, where there is no end of misery; 
and so indeed, in his own sense, the stoio is in the right. He 
forgets that he con die, who com^ains of misery : we axe in 
the power of no calamity while death is in our own. 

Men commonly set forth the torments of bellby fire, and the 
extremity of corporal affiictions, and describe hell in the SEune 
method that Mahomet doth heaven. This indeed makes a noise, 
and drums in popular ears : but if this be the terrible piece 
thereof, it is not worthy to stand in diameter with heaven, whose 
happiness consists in that part diat is best able to comprehend 
it, that immortal essenoe, that translated divinity and colony of 
God, the soul. Surely, though we place hell under earth, the 
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devil’s walk and purlieu is about it. Men speak too populai'ly 
who plaoe it in those flaming mountains, whioli to grosser ap- 
prehensions represent liell. ^e heart of man is the place the 
devils dwell inj 1 feel sometimes a hell within myself ; Luoifer 
keeps his oourt in my breast; Legion is revived in me. 

I have so fixed my contemplationB on heaven^ that 1 have 
almost forgot the idea of hell ; and am afraid xatlier to lose 
the joys of one, than endure the misery of the other : 
to be deprived of them is a perfect Iiell, and needs methlnks 
no addition to complete our afflictions. That terrible term 
bath never detained mo from sin, nor do I owe any good action 
to the name thereof. I fear God, yet am not afraid of him ; 
his moroies make me ashamed of my sins, before his judgments 
afraid thei-eof : these are the foroed and secondary method of 
his wisdom, whioli he useth but as the lost remedy, and upon 
provooation ; — a oourse rather to deter tlie wioked, than incite 
the virtuous to his worship. 1 eon hardly think tliere woe 
ever any seared into heaven : they go the fairest way to heaven 
that would serve God without a lidl ; other meroonoi'ies, that 
orouoh rnito him in fear of h^, though tliey term themselves 
the servants, ore indeed but the slaves of the Almighty. 

The skopties, tliat affirmed they knew nothing, even in 
that opinion oonfated themselves, and thought they laiew 
more than all the world beside. Diogenes I hold to be the 
most vainglorious man of his time, and more ambitiouB in 
refusing aU honors, tlian Alexander in rejeoting none. Vico 
and the devil put a fallacy upon oiu* reasons ; and, provoking 
us too hastily to run from it, entangle aud profound us deeper 
in it. The duke of Venice, that [yearly] iveds himself unto 
the sea, by [easting tlierointo] a ring of gold, 1 will not aeouso 
of prodig^ty, because it is a solemnity of good use and eon- 
sequence in the state; but the philosopher, that threw his 
money into the son to avoid avavioe, was a notorious prodigal. 
'X’'h6ro is no road or ready way to virtue ; it is not an easy 
point of art to disentangle ourselves from tliis viddlo or web 
of sin. To perfect virtue, os to religion, there is required a 
panopUay or complete armor ; that whilst wo lie at close ward 
against one vioe, we lie not open to the vonoy of another. 
And indeed wiser diseretioiie, that have tlie tliroad of reason 
to oonduet them, offend witliout a pardon; whereas under 
heads may stumble without dishonor. There go so many oir< 
eumstaneoB to pieoe up one good action, that it is a lesson to 
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be good, and we are foioed to be virtuous by the book. Again, 
the praofcioe of men holds not an equal pace, yea and often runs 
counter to their theory ; we naturally know what is good, but 
naturally pursue what is evil : the rhetoric wherewith I per- 
suade another cannot persuade mysdf. There is a depraved 
appetite in us, that will with patience hear the learned instruc- 
tions of reason, but yet perform no further than agrees to its 
own irregular humor* In brief, we all are monstem ; that !s, 
a oomposition of man and beast : wherein we must endeavor 
to be aa the poets fancy that wise man, Chiron; tliat is, to 
have the region of man above that of beast, and sense to sit 
but at the feet of reason. Lastly, I do desire with God that 
all, but yet affirm with men that few, shall know salvation, — 
that the bridge is narrow, the passage strait unto life: yet 
those who do confine tlie ohumh of God either to partloular 
nations, ohurohes, or families have made it far narrower than 
our Savior ever meant it. 

No man can justly censure or condemn another; beoanse, 
indeed, no man truly knows another. This I perceive in my- 
self; for I am in ^e dork to idl the world, and my nearest 
friends behold me but in a doud. Those that know me but 
superficially think less of me than 1 do of myself ; those of my 
near acquaintance think more $ God, who truly knows mo, 
knows that I am notliing. 




A HAPPY LIFE. 

Bt Sir henry WOTTOH. 
[ 1668 - 1080 .] 

How hapiiy is he born and tanght, 

That seiveth not anoUier's will ; 
'Whose armor is his honest thought, 

And simple tnith his utmost skill I 

'Whose passions not his master are, 
Whose soul is still prepared for death, 
Untied unto the worldly cue 
Of public fame or private breath : 
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Wlio envies none that ohanoe doth raisoi 
Or vioej who never understood 
How deepest wounds are given by praise ) 
ISfor rules of state, bat rules of good : 

Who hath his life from rumors freed. 
Whose eonsoienoe is his strong retreat, 
Whose state oan neither flatterers feed, 
Hoi ruin make oppressors great : 

Who Qod doth late and early pray, 
hfore of his giaoe than gifts to lend, 
And entertains the harmless day 
With a religious book or fidend. 

This man is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to rise, or fear to fall { 

Lord of himself, though not of lands, 
And, having nothing, yet hath all. 


WALTON'S ANOLER. 

tl 2 AAK Wauton, the Tather o! woe bom at Btaftoid, August 9, 

1608, uad fox twentj ySATa kept a Uuen dvaper’s shop In rieet Btroeit, I«ondon. 
la IQ44 ha reUmd on. a oompataany and a largo port oC Uio roniahvlot ol 

hlB life at WlDohester, whore ho died in 1688, Jn the boiue of hie eou-indaw, a 
probondary of Wlnoheeter aathedral. Hie m&sterplooo ie " The Comploat Anglor, 
or the CoQtemplatlTO Man^s Booieatlon" (1068), a dlaooutse on angling intei'w 
epereod with refleoUone, dlologuo, voraoa, oto. He also wrote lives of Bonne, 
Woitcfn, Hooker, fiondenon, and other friends and oonteinpDnvrios.] 

Fitoator — The water ia the oldest daughter of the oroatlon, 
the element npon whioh the Spirit of Qod did flrst move, the 
element whioh Qod commanded to bring forth living oreaturos 
abundantly ; and without whioh tliose that inhabit the laud, even 
idl creatures tliat have breatlx in their nostrils, must suddenly 
return to putrefaction. Moses, the great lawgivor, and ohief 
philosopher, skilled in all the learning of the Egyptians, who 
was called the friend of God, and knew the mind of the 
Almighty, names this element the flrst in the creation i tliia is 
the element upon whioh the Spirit of God did first move, and is 
the ohief Ingredient in the creation; many philosoplieis have 
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made it to oomprehend all the other elements, and most allow it 
tlie ohiefoBt in the mixtion of all living creatures. 

There be that profess to believe that oU bodies are made of 
water, and maj be reduced baok again to water only: they 
endeavor to demonstrate it thus : — 

Take a willow* or any like speedy growing plant, newly 
rooted in a box or barrel full of earth, weigh them all together 
exactly when the treehegins togrow, and then weigh all together 
after the tree is increased from its first rooting, to weigh a hun- 
dred pound weight more than when it was first rooted and 
weighed; and you shall find this augment of the tree to be 
without the diminution of one draohm weight of the earth. 
Hence they infer this increase of wood to be from water of rain, 
or from dew, and not to be from any other element. And they 
affirm they oan reduce this wood haok again to water ; and they 
affirm also the same may be done in any animal or vegetable. 
And tbis I take to be a fair testimony of the excellency of my 
element of water. 

The water is more productive than the earth. Nay, the earth 
hath no fruitfulness without showers or dews ; for all the herbs 
and flowers and fruit are produced, and thrive by the water { and 
the very minerala ai'e fed by streams that lun underground, 
whose natural oourse carries them to the tops of many high 
mountaine, as we see by several springs breaking forth on the 
tops of the highest hills ; and tliis is also witnessed by the daily 
trial and testimony of several miners. 

Nay, the increase of those creatures that are bred and fed in 
the water is not only more and more miraoulous, but more ad van- 
tageoue to man, not only for the lengthening of his life, but for 
preventing of sickness, for it is observed by the most learned 
physioians, that the casting off of Lent and other fish days, 
which hath not only given the lie to so 'many learned, pious, 
wise founders of colleges, for which we should be ashamed, hatli 
doubtless been the chief cause of those many putrid, shaking, 
intermitting agues, unto which this nation of oura ie now more 
eubjeot than those wiser oountri^ that feed on herbs, salads, and 
plenty of fish j of whioh it is observed in story, that the greatest 
part of the world now do. And it may be fit to remember that 
Moses appointed fish to be the chief diet for the best oommon- 
wealth that ever yet was. 

And it is observable, not only that there are fish, os, namely, 
the whale, three times as big as the mighty elephant, that is so 
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fieroe in battle, but that the mightiest feasts have been of fish. 
The Romans in the height of their glory- have made fish the 
mistress of all their entertainments ; they have had musio to 
usher in their sturgeons, lampreys, and mullets, which they 
would purchase at rates rather to be wondered at than believed. 
He that shall view the writings of Maorobius or Yarro may be 
confirmed and informed of this, and of the incredible value of 
their fish and fish ponds. 

But, gentlemen, I have almost lost myself, which I oonfoss I 
may easily do in this philosophioal disoonrse ; I met with most 
of it very lately, and I hope happily, in a confereuoe witli a 
most learned phyaioian. Dr. Wharton, a dear friend, that loves 
both me and my art of angling. But, however, I will wade no 
deeper in these mysterious arguments, but pass to suoli observa* 
tions os I oan manage with more pleasure, and loss fear of run> 
ning into error. But I must not yet forsake the wiitors, by 
whose help we have so many known advantages. 

And first, to pass by the miraoulous cures of our known 
baths, how advantageous is the sea for our daily trafiio, with- 
out which we oould not now subsist I How does it not only 
furnish us with food and phydo for the bodies, but with such 
observations for the mind as ingenious persons would not 
want I 

How ignorant had we been of the beauty of Florenoe, of 
the monuments, urns, and rarities that yet remain in and near 
unto old and new Rome, so many as it is said will take up a 
year’s time to view, and afford to each of them but a oonvenient 
oonsideratiou I And therefore it is not to bo wondered at that 
so learned and devout a father as St. Jerome, after his wish to 
have seen Christ in the fieah, and to have heard St. Paul 
preooh, makes his third wish, to have soon Rome in her glory \ 
and that glory is not yet all l(»t, for what pleasure is it to see 
the monuments of Livy, the choioest of the historians ; of Tnlly, 
the best of orators j and to see the bay trees that now grow out 
of the very tomb of Virgil 1 These, to any that love learning, 
must be pleasing. But what pleasure is it to a devout Christian 
to see there the humble house in which St. Paul was oontont to 
dwell, and to view them any rich statues that are mode in 
honor of his memory I nay, to see the very place in whioh St. 
Peter and he lie burled together 1 These are in and near to 
Romo. And how much more doth it please the pious ouriosity 
of a Ohristian to see that place on whioh the blessed Savior of 
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1^6 world was pleased to humble himself, and to take our nature 
upon him, and to oonyerse with men : to see Mount Zion, Jeru* 
Salem, and the yery sepulcher of our Lord Jesus? How may 
it beget and heighten &e seal of a Christian to see the devo- 
tions that are daily paid to him at ihat place I Hentlemen, lest 
I forget myself I will stop here, and remember you, that but 
for zny element of water, the ixdiabitnnte of this poor island 
must remain ignorant that suoh things ever were, or that any 
of them have yet a being. 

Gentlemen, I might both enlarge and lose mysdf in auob 
like arguments ,* I might tell you that Almighty Ctod is said to 
have spoken to a fish but never to a beast ; &at he hath made 
a whale a ship to carry, and set his prophet Jonah safe on the 
appointed shore. Of iliese I might speak, but I must in man- 
ners break off, for I see Theobald’s house. I ory your mercy 
for being so long, and thank you for your patience. 

Aucept — Sira, my pardon is easily granted you i I except 
against nothing that you have said ; nevertheless 1 must part 
\^th you at tlUs park wall, for which I am very sorry ; but I 
assure you, Mr. Fiscator, I now part with you full of good 
thoughts, not only of youraell, hut your reoreation. And so, 
gentlemen, Qod keep you both. 

PUoator — Well, now, Mr. Venator, you shall neither want 
time nor my attention to hear you enlarge your discourse con- 
cerning hunting, 

Fmator— ^Kot I, air: I remember you said that angling 
itself was of great antiquity and a perfect art, and an' art not 
easily attained to; and you have so won upon me in your 
former discourse, ihat I am very desirous to hear what you 
can say farther conoerniug those particulars. 

PUaator — Sir, I did say bo : and I doubt not but if 
you and 1 did converse together hut a few hours, to leave 
you possessed with the same high and happy thoughts that 
now possess me of it; not only of the antiquity of ang- 
ling, but that it deserves commendations; and that it Is an 
art, and on art worthy the knowledge and practice of a wise 
man. 

Vimtor — Fray, sir, speak of them what you think fit, for 
we have yet five miles to the Thatched House ; during which 
walk I ^re promise you my patience and diligent attention 
shall not be wanting. And if you shall make that to appear 
which you have undertaken — first that it is an art, and on art. 
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worth the learning*, I shall hog that 1 may attend you a day or 
two a fishing, and that I may beooine your scholar and be 
iustiHioted in the ai*t itself which you so much magnify, 

PUeatov — 0 sir, doubt not tlint angling is an art. Is it 
not an art to deceive a trout with an artificial fly? a trout! 
that is more sharp-sighted than any hawk you have named, 
and more watchful and timorous tlian your high-mettled mer- 
lin is bold \ and yet I doubt not to oatch a brace or two to- 
morrow for a friend's breakfasts — doubt not, therofore, sir, 
but that angling is an art, and an art worth your learning. 
The question is ratlior, whether you be capable of learning it? 
for angling is somewhat like poetry, men are to be born so : 
I mean, with inolinations to it, though both may be heightened 
by discourse and practice : but he that hopes to be a good 
angler must not only bring an inquiring, searohing, observing 
wit, but he must bring a large measure of hope and patience, 
and a love and propensity to the art itself ; but having once 
got end ptaotiood it, then doubt not but angling will prove to 
bo so pleasant tliat it will prove to be like virtue, a reward to 
Itself. 

Venator — Sir, I am now become so full of expectation, that 
I long much to have you proceed j and in the order you pro- 
pose. 

Pieoator ~ Then first, for the antiquity of angling, of whioh 
I shall not say much, but only this : some say it is as ancient 
as Deucalion's flood ; others, that Belus, who was the first in- 
ventor of godly and virtuous recreations, me Uie first inventor of 
angling \ and some others say, for former limes have had their 
disquisitions about the antiquity of it, that Seth, one of tlie 
sons of Adam, taught it to lus sons, and tlmt by them it was 
derived to posterity : others say that ho loft it engraven on 
those pillars which he erootod, and trusted to preserve the 
knowledge of tho raatliomatics, music, and the rest of that 
precious knowledge and those useful arts whioh by God's ap- 
pointment or allowance and hie noble industry woi’o thereby 
preserved from perishing in Noah's flood. 

These, sir, have been ilio opinions of several men that Imve 
possibly endeavored to make angling more ancient than is need- 
ful, or may well bo waiTanted i but for my part, I sliall con- 
tent myself in telling you that angling is much more anoiout 
tlian tlio Incarnation of our Savior; for in tho prophet Amos 
mention is made of flshhooks ; and in the book of Job, wliioh 
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was long before lihe days of Amos^ for that book is said to be 
writ by MoseS) mention is made ^o of fishhooks, which must 
imply anglers in those times* 

But, my worthy friend, as I would rather prove myself a 
gentleman, by being learned and humble, valiant and inotfen. 
aive, virtuous and communicable, than by any fond ostentation 
of riches j or wanting those virtues myself, boast that these 
were In my ancestors (and yet I giant that where a noble and 
ancient descent, and such merit meet in any man, it is a double 
dignifloation of that person); so, if this antiquity of angling, 
which for my part I have not forced, shall, like an ancient 
family, he either on honor or an ornament to this virtuous art 
which I profess to love and practice, 1 ^all be the gladder that 
I made an accidental mention of the antiquity of it, of which 
I shall say no more, but proceed to that just oommendation 
which I think it deserves. 

And for that, I shall tell you that in ancient times a debate 
hath arisen, and it remains yet unresolved ; whether the happi- 
ness of man in this world doth consist more in oontemplation 
or action? 

Oonoeming which some have endeavored to maintain their 
opinion of the first, by saying that the nearer we mortals 
come to God by way of imitation, the more happy we are. 
And tliey say that God enjoys himself only, by a contemplation 
of his own infiniteness, eternity, power, and goodness, and the 
like. And upon this ground, many oloisteial men of great 
learning and devotion prefer contemplation before action. 
And many of tlie fathers seem to approve this opinion, as may 
appear iu their commentaries upon the words of our Savior to 
Martha (Luke x. 41, 42). 

And on the contrary, there want not men of equal authority 
and credit, that prefer action to be the more excellent; as 
namely, experiments in physio, and the application of it both 
for the cose and prolongation of man’s life ; by which each man 
is enabled to act and do good to others, either to serve his 
country or do good to particular persons. And they say also 
that aotion is doctrinal, and teaches both art and virtue, and is 
n maintainor of human society ; and for these, and other like 
reasons, to he preferred before contemplation. 

Concerning which two opinions, I shall forbear to add a 
third, by declaring my own; and rest myself contented In tell- 
ing you, my very worthy friend, that both these meet together, 
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and do most properly b^ong to the most honest, ingenious, 
quiet, and harmless art of angling. 

And first, 1 shall tell you what some have observed, and 1 
hove found it to be a reed truth, that the very sitting hy the 
river’s side is not only the quietest and fittest plaoe for oontem- 
platioD, but will invite an angler to it t and tliis seems to be 
maintained by the learned Peter Du Moulin, who, in his dis- 
course of the fulfilling of propheoies, observes that when God 
intended to reveal any future events or high notions to his 
prophets, he then carried them either to the deserts or the sea- 
shore, tlmt having so separated them from amidst tlie press of 
people and husineas, and the cares of the world, he miglit settle 
their minds in a quiet repose, and thero make them fit for 
revelation. 

And this seems also to be intimated by the Cliildren of 
Israel (Psah oxxxviiOt who, having in a sad condition banished 
all mirth and inusio from their pensive hearts, and having hung 
up their then mute liarps upon the willow trees growing by the 
rival's of Babylon, eat down upon tlieso bonks bemoaning the 
ruins of Sion, and contemplating their own sad condition. 

And an ingenious Spaniard says tliat “rivers and the in- 
habitants of the watery element wore made for wise men to 
oontemplato and fools to pass by without consideration.'’ And 
though 1 will not rank myself In the number of tlie first, yet 
give me leave to free myself from the lost, by offering to you a 
short contemplation, first of rivers and tlien of fish ; oouoerning 
which 1 doubt not but to give you many observations tliat will 
appear very considerable : I am sure they have appeared so to 
mo, and made many an hour to pass away more pleasantly, as 
1 have sat quietly on a fiowory bank by a calm river, and con- 
templated what I shall now relate to you. 

And first, concerning rivers: tliore bo so many wonders 
reported and written of them, and of tho several oreaturoa tliat 
be bred and live in them; and tlioso by authors of so good 
oiedit, that we need not to deny them an historical faith. 

As namely of a river in Epirus, that puts out any lighted 
torch, and kindles any torch tliat was not lighted. Some 
waters being drunk cause madness, some drunkenness, and some 
laughter to doatli. The river Selarus in a few hours turns a 
rod or wand to stone ; and our Camden mentions the like in 
England, and the like in Loohmero in Ireland. Thero is also 
a river in Arabia, of which ail tlie sheep that drink thereof 
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have tlieir wool turned into a vermilion color. And one of 
no less orodit than Aristotle tells us of a merry rivers the river 
KlusinO} that dances at the noise of musiC) for with music it 
bubbles, dances, and grows sandy, and so continues till the 
music ceases, but tlien it presently returns to its wanted oalm> 
ness and olearness. And Cnmdeu tells us of a well near to 
Xirby in Westmoreland, that ebbs and flows several times every 
day : and he tells us of a river in Surrey, it is called Mole, that 
after it has lun several miles, being opposed by hills, finds or 
makes itself a way underground, and breaks out again so far 
off, that the inhahitanta ohercahout boast, as the Spaniards do 
of their river Anus, that they feed divers flocks of sheep upon 
a bridge. And la^y, for I would not tire your patience, one 
of no less authority tlmn Josephus, that learned Jew, tells us 
of a river in Judea that runs swiftly all the six days of the 
week, and stands still and rests ail their sabbatli. 

But I will lay aside my disooume of rivers, and tell you 
some things of the monsters, or fish, them what you will, 
that they breed and feed in them. Pliny, the philosopher, says, 
in the third oliapter of his ninth hook, that in the Indian Sea, , 
the fish called haUanOi or whirlpool, is so long and broad as to 
take up more in length and breadth than two acres of ground; 
and of other fidi of two hundred cubits long \ and that, in the 
river Ganges, there be eels of thirty feet long. He says there 
that these monsters appear in the sea only when tempestuous 
winds oppose the torrents of water falling from the r^s Into 
it, and so turning what lay at tlie bottom to be seen on the 
wator*8 top. And he says that the people of Codara, an island 
near this place, make the timbm? fox their houses of those fish 
bones. He there tells us that there are sometimes a thousand 
of these greet eels found wrapt or interwoven together. He 
tells us tliere that it eppOEurs that dolphins love music, and will 
come when cedled for, by some men or boys that know, and used 
to feed them, and that ^ey can swim as swift as an arrow can be 
shot out of a bow $ and much of this is spoken oonoerning the 
dolphin, and other fish, as may he found also in the learned Dr. 
Gaaaubon’s ** Discourse of G^ulity and Incredulity,” printed 
by him about the year 1670, 

I know tliat wo islanders are averse to the bdief of these 
wonders; but there he so many strange creatures to he now 
seen, many oolleotsd by John Tradesoant, and others added by 
my friend Elios Aehmole, Esq., who now keeps them carefully 
80 
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aud meUiodioally at liis houssi near to Lambeth near Loudon, 
as may get some belief of some of the other 'wonders 1 men- 
tioned. I will tell yon some of tlie wonders that you may now 
see, and not till tlien believe, unless you think ht. 

You may see the hogdsh, tlie dogfish, the dolphin, the 
ooneyiish, the parroifish, the shark, the poisonfish, the sword- 
fish, and not only other Inoredible fish, but you may there see 
the salamander, several sorts of barnacles, and Solan geese, tlie 
bird of Paradise, such sorts of snakes, and suoh birds’ nests, 
and of so various forma, and so wonderfully made, as may begot 
wonder and amusement in any beholder : and so many hundred 
of other rarities in that ooUeotion, as will make the other won* 
dera I spake of the less inoredible ; for you may note that the 
waters are nature’s storehouse, In whloli she looks up her 
wonders. 

But, sir, lest this disoourao may seem tedious, 1 shah give it 
a sweet cotioluslon out of that holy poet Mr. George lierborb 
his divine Contemplation on God's I’rovidonoo." 

Lord, who hatli praise enough | nay, who hatli any ? 

None can express thy ivorks but he that knows them; 

And none can know thy works, they are so many, 

And so complete, but only he that owes them. 

We all acknowledge botli tiiy power and love 
To be exact, transccndexit, and divine ; 

Who dost so strongly and so sweetly move, 

Whilst all UiUige have their end, yet none but thine. 

Therefore, most saored Spirit, I hero present, 

Por me, and all my fellows, praise to thee ; 

And just it is that I should pay the rent, 

Beoause the benefit accrues to me. 
*»«*»«« 

You shall read in Seneca, his ** Katural Questions,” Lib. 8, 
Gap.l7, that the ouoients wore so ourious in Uio newness of tlieir 
fish, tliat that seemed not new enough that was not put alive 
into the guest’s hand ; and he says that to that end tlioy did - 
usually keep them living in glass bottles in their dining rooms : 
and they did glory much in their entertaining of friends, to have 
that fish taken from under their table alive that was instantly 
to be fed upon. And he says, they took great pleasure to see 
their Mullets change to several colors, when tliey wore dying* 
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But enough of thisi for I doubt I have stayed too loug from 
giving you some observations of the trouti and how to fish for 
him) which shall take up the next of my spare time. 

The Trout is a fish highly valued both in this and foreign 
nations : he may be justly said, as the old poet said of wine, and 
we English say of venison, to be a generous fish : a fish that is 
so like the budc that he also has his seasons ; for it is observed 
tliat he comes in and goes out of season with the stag and buok$ 
Giesner says, bis name is of a German offspring, and says he is a 
fish that feeds clean and purely, in the swiftest streams and on 
the liardeat gravel ; and that he may justly contend with all 
fresh-water fish, as the Mullet may wi^ all sea fish, for preced- 
enoy and daintiness of taste, md. that being in right season, 
tlie most dainty palates have allowed precedency to him. ^ . . 

But turn out of the way a little, good scholar 1 towards yon- 
der high honeysuckle hedge; there well sit and sing, whilst 
this shower falls so gently upon the teeming earth, and gives 
yet a sweeter smell to the lovely fiowers that adorn these ver- 
dant meadows. 

Look 1 under that broad beech tree I sat down when I was 
last this way a fishing. And the birds in the adjoining grove 
seemed to have a friendly oontention with an echo, whose dead 
voice seemed to live in a hollow tree, near to the brow of that 
primrose hill. There 1 sat viewing the silver streams glide 
mlently toweirds their oenter, the tempestuous sea ; yet some- 
times opposed by ragged roots and pebblestones, which broke 
their waves and turned them into foam. And sometimes 1 
beguiled time by viewing the harmless lambs; some leaping 
securely in the cool shade, whilst others sported themselves in 
the olieerful sun ; and saw others craving comfort from the 
swollen udders of their bleating dams. As I thus sat, these and 
other sights had so fully possessed roy soul with content, that 1 
thought, as the poet hath happily expressed it, 

I was for that time lifted above earth, 

And possessed joys not promised in my birth. 

As I left this place, and entered into the next field, a second, 
pleasure entertained me : ’twos a handsome milkmaid, tliat hod 
not yet attained so much age and wisdom as to load her mind 
with any fears of many things that will never be, as too many 
men too often do : but she oast away all care, aud sung like a 
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uigfhtingale s hw voice was good) and tlie ditty fitted for it : it 
was that smootli song which was mndo by Kit Marlowj now at 
least fifty years ago ; and tlie milkmaid’s mother sung an answer 
lo it, which was made by Sir Walter llnleigh in his younger 
days. 

They were old-fashioned poetry, but choicely good, I think 
much bettor tliaii the strong lines that ai ‘0 now in fiisliion in 
this critical age. Look yonder 1 on my word, yonder they both 
be a milking again. I -will give her the oliub, and poi'stmdo 
them to sing those two songs to us. 

God speed you, good woman 1 I have been n fishing, and 
am going to Blealc Hall to my bed, and having caught more fisli 
tlion will sop myself and my friend, I will bestow this upon you 
and your daughter, for I use to sell none. 

Milk Womaii' — Marry, God retpiite you, sir, tuid we’ll oat it 
olieerfully \ and if you come this way a ilshing two months 
lioncQ, a grace of God, I’ll give you a syllabub of new verjuice 
in a new-made haycoolc for it, aud my Maudlin shall sing you 
one of her host ballads } for she and 1 botli love all anglers, 
they be such honest, civil, quiet men i in tlio mean time will you 
drink a draught of rod cow’s milk? you alwU have it frooly. 

*No, I thauk you} but, I pray, do us a courtesy 
that shall staiid you and your daughter in notlnng, and yet wo 
will think oursolves still somel^iing in your debt } it is but to 
sing us a song that was sung by your daughter when 1 last 
passed over this meadow about eight or nine days since. 

Milk Wumaa— What song was it, I pray? Was it Come 
Shepherds, dcolc your heads”? or, <*As at noon Puloiua 
rested”? or, “Philida flouts mo”? or, “Ohovy Olmoo”? or, 
“Johnny Armstrong”? or, “Troy Town” ? 

pfeoator— Ko, it is none of those; it is a song that your 
daughter sung die first part, imd you sung the answer to it. 

Milk Wmm — > Oh, I know it now. I loariied the first part in 
my golden ago, when I was about tlio ago of my poor daughter $ 
and the latter part, which indeed fits me best now, but two or 
three years ago, when the cares of the world began to take hold 
of mo : but you shall, God willing, lioar them both, and sung as 
well as we can, for wo both love anglers. Gome, Maudlin, sing 
the first port to tho gentleman witli a moiry heart, and I’ll sing 
the second, when you have done. 
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Trb Mil3Cu aid’s Souq. 

Gome IWe 'with me^ and ba my Icvye, 

And we will all the pleasures prove 
The valley&> grovesi or hills, or field, 

Or woods oud eteapy monntainB yield} 

Where we Avill sit upon the rooks. 

And see the shepherds feed our Hooks 
By shallow riven, to whose falls 
melodious birds sing madrigals. 

And I will make thee beds of roses. 

And then a thousand fragrant posies, 

A oap of fiowers, and a kittle 
SnlwoldeTed all wi^ leaves of myrtle} 

A gown made of the finest wool 
Whioh from our pretty Iambs we pullj 
Slippers lined ohoi(»ly for tlie cold, 

With buoklea of the purest gold} 

A belt of straw and ivy buds, 

With ooral olasps and amber studs : 

And it these pleasures may tliee move. 

Come live with me, and be my love. 

Thy silver dishes for my meat, 

As preolous as the gods do eat, 

Shall, on an Ivory table, be 
Prepared eaoh day for ^ee and me. 

The shepherd swains shtUl dance and sing, 

For tliy delight, each May morning. 

If these delights thy mind may move, 

Then live with me, and be my love. 

Venator — Trust me, my master, it is a ohoioe song, and 
sweetly sung by honest Maudlin* 1 now see it was not without 
oause tlint our good Queen Elizabeth did so often wish herself 
a milkmaid all the month of May, beoauee they are not troubled 
with fears and oarea, and sing sweetly all the day, ajid sleep 
securely all the night : and without doubt, honest, innocent, 
pretty Maudlin does so. I’U bestow Sir Thomas Overbury's 
milkmaid’s wish upon her, ** That slie may die in the spring, 
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and beiiig dead, may have good store of flowers stuck round 
about her winding sheet.” 

Thb Milkmaid's Motbb&'b Akswbb. 

If all the world and love were young, 

And truth in every shepherd's tongue, 

These pretty pleasures might me more 
To live with ^ee, and be tliy love. 

But Time drives flocks from field to fold, 

When rivers rage and rooks grow cold; 

Then Philomel boooineth dumb, 

And age oomplains of oare to oome. 

The flowers do fade, and wanton fields 
To wayward winter reoltonlng yields. 

A honey tongue, a heart of gall, 

Is fancy's spring, hut sorrow’s fall. 

Thy gowns, tUy shoes, thy beds of roses. 

Thy cap, thy kirtlo, and thy posies. 

Soon break, soon wither, soon forgotten { 

In folly ripe, In reason rotten. 

Thy belt of straw and ivy buds. 

Thy coral clasps and amber studs, 

AU these In me no moans can move 
To come to thoe and be thy love. 

What should we talk of dainties, then, 

Of better moot than's fit for men? 

These are but vain ) that's only good 
Which God hath blessed, and sent for food. 

But could youth lost and love still breed— 

Had joys no date, or age no need — 

Then those delights my mind might move 
To live with thee, and bo tliy love. 

Mother — Wollt I have done my song. But stay, honest 
anglers *, for I will make Maudlin to sing you one short song 
moio* Maudlin I sing that aong that you sung last night, whon 
young Ooridon tho shepherd played so purely on his oaten pipe 
to you and your cousin Betty. 

Maudlin-^ I will, mother. 
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*^I momed a wife of late^ 

Tile more’s my unhappy fate; 

I married her fbi love, 

As my fancy did me move, 

And not for a worldly estate; 

<'But oh I the green sidkness 
Soon ohonged her likeness 
And all her beauty did fail. 

But ’tia not so 
With those that go 
Through frost and snow, 

As all men know, 

And oany tlm milking pail.” 

PUeator — Well sungt good woman ; I thank yon. I’ll give 
you another dtah of ilsh one of these days, and then heg another 
song of you. Come, sobolej^, let Mandlin alone ; do not you 
offer to spoil her voice. Look, yonder comes mine hostess, to 
call us to supper, How now? Is my brother Peter come? 

Sbiteas Tea, and a iiiend witli him ; they are both glad to 
hear that you are in these parts, and long to see you, and long 
to be at supper, for they be veiy hungry. 

JPisoafor — What would a blind man give to see the pleasant 
rivers and meadows and flowers and fountains that we have met 
witli since we met together? I have been told that if a man 
that was bom blind oould obtain to have his sight for but only 
one hour during his whole life, and should, at the first opening of 
his eyes, fix his sight upon the sun when it was in its full glory, 
either at the rising or sotting of it, he would he so transported 
and amazed, and so admire the glory of it, that he would not 
willingly turn his eyes from that first ravisliing object, to behold 
all the other various beauties tiiis world oould present to him. 

, And this, and many other like blessings, we enjoy daily. And 
for most of them, because they be so common, most men- forget 
to pay their pTaises ; but let not us, because it is a sacrifice so 
pleasing to Him that made that sun and us, and still protects 
us, and gives us flowers and showers, and stomachs and meat, 
and content and leisure to go a fishing. 

Well, scholar, X have almost tired myself, and, I fear, more 
than almost tired you ; but I now see Tottenham High Gross, 
and OMv short wallc thither shall put a period to my too loi^ 
discourse, in whioli my meaning was and is to plant that in 
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your mind with which 1 labor to possess my own soul : that is, A 
meek and thankful heart. And to that end I have showed you 
riches, without them, do not make any man happy. But let mo 
tell you that riches, with them, remove many fears and cares j 
and therefore my advice is that you endeavor to bo honestly 
rich, or contente^y poor : but be sure tliat your riohos be justly 
got, or you spoil all. For it is well said by Cauesin, “ Pie that 
loses his conscience, has nothing loft that is worth keeping.*’ 
Therefore bo sure you look to tliat. And, in tlie next place, 
look to your health : and if you have it, praise Qod, and value 
it next to a good consoience ; for health is the second blessing 
that we mortals are capable of $ a blessing that money cannot 
buy, and thoroforc value it, and bo thankful for It. As for 
money, which may be said to be the tliird blessing, neglect It 
not : but note, that there is no necessity of being lioh ; for I 
told you thera be as many iniserios beyond riohes, as on this 
side them ; and if you have a oompetence, enjoy it with a meek, 
dieerful, thankful heart. 1 will toU you, scholar, I have hoard 
a grave divine say that God has two dwellings, ono in henvon, 
and the other in a meek and thankful heart. Wliich Almighty 
God grant to me, and to my honest scholar ; and so yon are 
welcome to Tottenham Pligh Cross. 

Venator — Well, master, 1 thank you for all your good 
directions ; but for none inoro than this last, of thankfulness, 
which 1 hope 1 shall never forget. . . . 

Here 1 must part with you, here in this now sad place 
where 1 was so happy as first to meet you : but I shall long 
for the ninth of May ; for then 1 hope again to enjoy your 
beloved company, at the appointed time and place. And now 
I wish for some somniferous potion, that might foroo mo to 
sleep away the intermitted time, which will pass away with mo 
as tediously as it does with men in sorrow; nevertheless, 1 
will make it as short as 1 can by my hopes and wishes. And, 
my good master, I will not foigct tlie doctrine which you told 
me Socrates taught his scholars, that they should not think to 
be honored so much for being philosophers, as to honor phi- 
losophy by Uielr virtuous lives. You advisod me to the liko 
concerning angling, and I will endeavor to do so ; and to live 
like those many worthy men of which you made mention in the 
former part of your discourse. This is my firm resolution ; and 
as a pious man advised his friend, that to begot mortification ho 
should frequent ohurohes, and view monuments, and oharnol 
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houses, and then and there consider how many dead bodies 
time had piled up at the gates of death : so when I would be- 
get oontent, and inorease oonddeiioe in the power, and wisdom, 
and provideiioS of Almighty GKkI, I will walk the meadows by 
some gliding stream, and there contemplate the lilies that take 
no care, and those very many oHier various little living orea- 
tures, that are not only oreated but fed, man knows not how, 
by the goodness of tlie God of nature, and therefore trust in 
him. This is my purpose ; and so, let everything that hath 
breatli praise the Lord: and let the blessing of St. Peter’s 
master be with mine. 

PiMotor — And upon all that are lovers of virtue, and dare 
trust in his providenoe, and he quiet, and go a angling. 

PRITHEE, SENB ME BACK MY HEART. 

Bv Sxn JOHN StTOEUNa. 

[ 1000 - 1641 .] 

I FBiTHSB send me hack my heori^ 

Since I oiumot have thine { 

For if from yours you will not par^ 

Why, then, shoiddst thou have mine? 

Yet now I think on’t, let it lie, 

To :^d it were in vain; 

For Hi’ hast a thief in eiHier eye 
Would steal it back again I 

Why should two hoerta in one breast lie, 

And yet not lodge together ? 

Oh, Love I where ie thy eympaHiy, 

If thus oui breasts thou sever? 

But love \a sucdi a mystery, 

I oannot find It out; 

For when I think I’m best resolved, 

I then un in most doubt. 

Tlien farewell oaie, and farewell woe. 

I will no longer pine ; 

For I’ll believe I have W heart 
As much os. she bath mine. 
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RED AND WHITE ROSES. 

Bt tbouas qatusw. 

[1689-1030.] 

Bdab in those roses the sad story 
Of my hard fate and your own glory) 

In the white you may disoover 
The paleness of the fainting lover j 
In the red the flames still feeding 
On my heart with fresh wounds blooding. 
The white will toll yon how I languish, 

‘ And the red express my anguish) 

The wliite my innooenoe displaying, 

The red my martyrdom betraying. 

The frowns that on your brow resided 
Have those roses tliua divided. 

Oh, let your smiles but clear the weather, 
And then they both shall grow together I 

' — aoWo*-— • 


ANGLING. 

Qt LltlGII BUNT. 

[Jami!8 Usnrt L»oii lIuMT, English post and man of lottors, was born noar 
London, Ootobor 10, 1784. After a oloTkehlp In Iho Wav Ofllco, he booamo odilnr 
of the AteamfRet’ on Its foundation by Ills brother ; mode It a loading oignn of 
litentunand lator of poliUoa; wns imprieonod two yeaiswlth £1009 flno for 
portn^lng tho Frlnoo llogont (aftorwords Georgo IV.), and wivto "lllmlni*’ 
during tbo tlnio j as tlio frioncl of Byron and Shelley ho was Invltod by thorn to 
Genoa to start a Liberal magoslno, but Shclloy was drowned and Byron wont to 
Qroooo (1883), and Uio mogaslno aloi}pod. Returning to England In 1626, he 
prodUQod ** Lord Byron and hlaContompovarloa*' (1888); ''Ralph Ii:Bhor"and 
<* Chrlstiantsm " (1888) ; " Tho inHieaiof and tlio Oompaniont'*^ soleoled essays 
(lfiS4)) tba Lmidan Joftmai (1634-1866); "Captain Sword and Cnptaiu I’en" 
(1686); "ALogondof Florenoo," a ploy (1840); " Tho Falfroy," based on an old 
FroDohpoom(1643); " Storlos from Uio Italian Foote " (1840); and many oUior 
yolniaes of oolleoted OBsays, pouins, oto. Uo died August 28, 1860. J 

The anglers aro a race of men who puzzlo us. Wo do nob 
mean for their patienoo, whloh is landablo, uor for the inflinto 
nou-euooesB of some of them) which is doairable. Noithor do 
we agree with the good old jolte attributed to Swift, that an- 
gling is always to be aonsiderod as** a stiolc and a string, with a 
fly at one ond and a fool at tho other." Nay, if ho had hooks 
with him, and a pleasant day, we can account for tho joyousness 
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o£ that prince of punters, who, having been seen, in the same 
spot one morning and evening, and asked whether he had had 
anj suooesB, said No, but in course of the day he had had 
** It glorious nibble.” 

But the anglers boast of the Innocence of their pastime ; yet 
it puts fellow-oreaturcs to the torture. They pique themaelves 
on their meditative faculties ; and yet their only excuse is a 
want of thought. It is tliis that puzzles us. Old Isaac Walton, 
their patriarch, speaking of his inquisitorial abstraotions on the 
banks of a river, says : ^ 

Here we may 
Think and piay, 

Before d^th 
Stops our breath. 

Other joys 
Are but toys, 

And to be lamented. 

So saying, he « stops the breath** of a trout, plucking him 
up into an element too thin to respire, with a hook and a tor- 
tured worm in his jaws — 

Other joys 
Are but toys. 

If you ride, walk, or skate, or play at orioket, or at rackets, 
or enjoy a ball or a ooncort, it is **to be lamented.** To put 
pleasure into the faoes of half a dozen agreeable women is a toy 
unworthy of the manliness of a worm sticker. But to put a 
hook into the gills of a oarp — there you attain the end of a 
reasonable being j there you show yourself truly a lord of the 
creation. To plant your feet occasionally in the mud is also 
a pleasing step. So is cutting your ankles with weeds and 
stones Other joys 

Are but toys. 

The book of Isaac Walton upon angling is a delightful peiv 
foriuanoe in some respects. Itsmells of the country air, and of 
the flowers in oottage windows. Its pictures of rural scenery, 
its simplicity, its snatches of old songs, are all good and refresh- 
ing j and bis prodigious relish of a dressed flab would not be 
grudged him, if he bad killed it a little more decently. He 
really seems to have a respect for a piece of salmon,— to ap- 
proach it, like the grace, with his hat off. But what are we to 
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think of a man who, in the midst of his tortures of oUior ani- 
mals, is always valuing^ himself on his harinlessness j and who 
aotudly follows up one of his most oomplaoent passages of this 
kind with an injunction to impale a certain worjn twice upon 
tho hook, because it is lively, and might get off 1 All that can 
be said of suoh on extraordinary inoonsistenoy is that, having 
been bred up in an opinion of the innooenoe of his amusement, 
and possessing a healthy power of exercising voluntary thoughts 
(ns far as he had any), ho must Imve dozed over the opposite 
side of tlie question, so os to become ahnoat, perhaps quite, in- 
sensible to it. And angling does indeed seem the next thing 
to dreaming. It dispenses with locomotion, reoouoilos oontra- 
diotiona, and renders the very countenanoe null and void. A 
friend of ours, who is an admirer of Walton, wns struok, just 
os we were, with the likeness of the old angler’s face to a ilsh* 
It is hard, angular, and of no expression. It seems to have 
been subdued to what it worked in ” ; to have become native 
to the watery element. One might have said to Walton, Oh 
desh, how art tliou ilshidod t He looks like a pike, dressed in 
brondeloth instead of buttoi*. 

The face of liis pupil and follower, or, ns he fondly called 
himself, son, Charles Cotton, a poet and n man of wit, is more 
good-natured and uneasy. Cotton’s pleasures Imd not boon 
condned to fishing. His sympathies, indeed, liod been a little 
superabundant, and left him, perhaps, not so great a power of 
thinking as he pleoaod. Accordingly, wo find in his writings 
more symptoms of sorupulousnoss upon tlio subject tlian in 
those of his father. 

Walton says that an angler does no hurt but to flsli ) aud 
this he counts os nothing. Cotton argues tliat the slaughter 
of tliem is not to bo repented *' ; and ho says to hie father 
(which looks as if Uio old gentleman sometimeB thought upon 
the subject too) : — 

There whilst boliind some bush wo wait 
The Bo^y people to betray, 

We’ll prove (t just, with tieadhearonB bait, 

To make tiie preying trout our prey.” 

This argument, and another about fisli’s being made for 
** man’s pleasure and diet,” are all that anglers have to say for 
tho innocence of their sport. But they are both as rank sopliis- 
tioatlons os can be; slioer beggings of the question. To kill 
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Ash outright is a different matter. Death is oommon to ell i 
and a trout, speedily killed by a man, may suffer no -worse fate 
tliaii from the jaws of a pike. It is the mode, the lingering 
catlike cruelty of the angler’s sport, that rendera it unworthy. 
If Ash were made to be so treated, then men were also made to 
be raoked and throttled by inquisitors. Indeed, among other 
advantages of angling, Ootton reckons up a tame, Ashlike 
aoquiesoenoe to whatever the powerful ohoose to xnAiot. 

We soratoh not our pates, 

Kor repine at the rates 

Oui superiors impose on our living; 

Bnt do frankly submit, 

Knowing they have more wit 
In demanding, tb»i we have in giving. 

Whilst quiet -we sil^ 

We oondude all ^inga At, 

Acquiescing with hearty submission, eto. 

And this was no pastoral Aotlon. The anglei's of those times, 
whose skill became famous from the celebrity of their names, 
ohieAy in divinity, were great fallers-in -with passive obedience. 
They seemed to think (whatever they found it necessary to say 
now and then upon that point) that the great had as much 
right to prey upon men, as the small had upon Ashes ; only tlie 
men, luckily, had not hooks put into their jaws, and the sides 
of their cheeks torn to pieces. The two most famous anglers 
in history are Antony and Cleopatra. These extremes o£ the 
angling oharaoter are very edifying. 

We should like to know what these grave diviues would 
have said to ..the heavenly maxim of **Do as you would he done 
by.” Let us imagine ourselves, for instance, a sort of human 
A^. Air is hut a rarer Auid ; and at present, in this November 
weather, a supernatural being who should look down upon us 
from a higher atmosphere would have some reason to ragard lis 
(IS a kind of pedestrian earp. Now, fancy a Genius Ashing for 
UB. Fnnoy him baiting a great hook with piokled salmon, and 
twitching up old Isaao Walton from the banks of the river Lee, 
with the hook through his ear. How he would go up, roaring 
and screaming, and thinking tlie devil bad got him 1 

Other Joys 
Are but toys. 
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We repeat that if fiah wore made to bo bo treated, then we 
\7ere jast as muoli made to be rooked and suffocated $ and a 
footpad might have argued that old Isauo was made to have 
his pooket picked, and be tumbled into the river. There is no 
end of those idle and selfish beggings of the question, which at 
last argue quite as much against ua as for us. Aud granting 
thorn, for the sake of argument, it is still obvious, on tlie very 
same ground, that men wore also made to bo taught bottor, 
Wo do not say that all anglers are of a cruel nature ; many of 
them, doubtless, are amiable men in other matters. They have 
only never thought, perhaps, on tliat side of the question, or 
been acoustomod from childhood to blink it. But once think* 
ing, their amiabloneas and their praotioe become incompatible $ 
and if they shotdd wish, on that account, never to have tliought 
upon the subjeot, they would only sliow that tlioy oared for 
tlieir own exemption from suffering, and uot for ila diminution 
in general. 
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Dy But JOHN VANBRUGH. 

(Prom "Tbo Kolapso.’*) 

[Sin JoHif Vaitdrvoii, EugUsli droinatist of tlio IloBtoratlon porlwl, was 
bom about 1000 ; dlod Id London, Marob 20, 1720. Ills best-known comodlos 
are «Tbo Rolapso ” and ^'Tbo Fi'ovoked Wifo," both of dnto 1007. Uo wroto 
fllRU, among otlioi's, "ThoPalso Friend” (1703), ”The Confodomoy ” (1705), 
and the unlinlshed Journey to London,” completed by Colley Olbbor.] 


Seem: Whitehall, 

Miter Young Fashion, Lory, and Waterman. 

Yomg Faehion — Come, pay tlio waterman, and toko the 
portmantoaii. 

Lory — Faith, sir, I think the waterman had as good take 
tho portmanteau, aud pay himself. 

Yonng ^aehion — Why, sure there’s something loft In’t. 
Lory — But a solitai'y old waistcoat, upon my honor, sir. 
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Yomg Fashion — Why, w1iat*8 tooome of the blue coat, 
sirrah? 

— Sir, ’twos eaten at Gravesend ; the reckoning came 
to thirty shillings, and your privy ijurse was worth but two 
liidf-orowns. 

Young Fashion — *Tia vo^ well, 

Pray, master, will you please to dispatch roe? 

Young Fashion — Ay, hm^ a — Canst thou change me a 
guinea? 

liory [aside] ^ — Good. 

Waterman — Change a guinea, master I Ha, ha, your 
honor’s pUaa’d to compliment, 

Youi^ Fashion — I’gad I don’t know how I shall pay thee 
then, for I have nothing but gold about me. 

Lory, [arida] '^Hum, hnm. 

Young Fashion — What dost thou expect, friend? 

Waterman — Why, master, so far against wind and tide, is 
riolUy worth half a piece. 

Young Fashion — Why, faith, I think thou art a good oon- 
scionafale fellow. I’gad, I begin to have so good an opinion of 
tby honesty, I care not if I leave my portmanteau with thee, 
till I send thee thy money. 

Tf^t«man-~-Ha ! God bless your honor t I should be as 
willing to trust you, master, but that you are, as a man may 
say, a stranger to mo, and these are nimble times ; there are a 
great many sharpers stirring. uy the portmanteau,] 

Well, master, when your worship sends the money, your port- 
manteau shall bo forthcoming. My name’s Tugg, my wife 
keeps a brandy shop in Drab iUley at Wapping, 

Young Fashion —Vosy well j I’ll send for’t to-morrow. 

\Fh:it Waterman. 

Lory — So — Now, air, I hope you’ll own yourself a happy 
man, you have outliv’d all your cares. 

Young Fashion — How so, sir? 

Lory — Why you have nothing left to take care of. 

Young Fashion — Yea, sirrah, I have myself and you to take 
oai'e of still. 

i^ry-^Sir, if you con’d bat prevail with somebody else to 
do that for you, I fancy we might both fare the better for’t. 

Young Fashion — Why, if thou const tell me where to apply 
myself, I Imve at present so little money, and so much humility 
about me, I don’t know but I may follow a fool’s advice,’ 
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jjQfy — Why then) sii’i your fool advises you to lay aside all 
onimosity, and apply to Sir Novelty, your elder brother. 

Yomg JifasAjeft— D -my elder brother. 

all any heart; but get him to redeem your 

annuity, however. 

Young FMUon — My annuity! ’Sdeath, he's suoh a clog, 
he would not give his powder puS to I'ocleem my soul. 

Lory — Look you, sir, you must wheedle him, or you must 
starve. 

Young Fauhion Look you, sir, I will neither wheedle him, 
nor starve. 

Xory— Why ? what will you do then? 

Young Fashion — I’ll go into tlio army. 

Ijory — You oai'4’t take the oaths $ you are a Jaoobite. 

Young ^aaAien^Thou anayst as well say 1 can’t tako 
orders because I’an an atheist. 

Xery-^Sir, I ask your pardon; I Bad I did not know tlie 
slrongth of your oonsoieuoo so well as 1 did tlio weolcness of 
your purse. 

Yovmg FaoUm — Methiuke, sir, a person of your oxporionoo 
should have luiowu tlint the strengtli of the oonsoionco pro- 
ceeds from the weolcaess of the pmae. 

Lory — Sir, 1 am very glad to Bud you have a oonsoionco 
able to talce care of us, let it proceed from what it will ; but I 
desire you'll please to consider that the army alone will be but 
a scanty maintenance for a person of your gonorosity (at loast 
as rents now ni'e paid) ; I shall see you stand in damnable need 
of some auxiliary guineas for ^ur menus plaUirsf I will there- 
fore turn fool once more for your eerviee, and advise you to go 
directly to your brother. 

Young jS'asAten—Art tlmu then so impregnable a blook- 
lioacl, to believe he'll help me with a farthing ? 

Lory — 'Not if you treat him de haut on Aae, as you used 
to do. 

Yeuny i^hsAion— Why, how wouldst have me treat him? 

Xary— .Like a trout, tickle him. 

Youttg Fashion — I can’t flatter 

Lory — .Can you starve? 

Yomg Fashion — Yes— 

Lory — I can’t ; Good-by t'yo, rir [ Q-oing* 

Young Fashion — Stay, thou wilt distract me. What 
wouldst thou have me to say to him? 
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Lory — Say nothing to him, apply yoursolf to his favorites) 
speak to liis periwig, his oravat, his feather, his snuffbox, and 
-wheti you are well with them — desire him to lend you a 
thousand pounds. I’ll engage you prosper. 

Young J'asAton -^’Sdeath and Furies I Why was that cox- 
comb thrust into the world before me 7 0 Fortune —Fortune 
— thou art a ^ by Gad [j^omU 


Sotnot A Lrming Room. 

MnUr Load Foppington t» Aia nightgmn. 
Lord Foppington — Page — 


JBnttr Page. 

Pago — Sir. 

Lord Foppington — Sir ! Pray, sir, do me the favor to teaoh 
your tongue tlie title the king has thought fit to honor me 
with. 

Page — I ask your lordship’s pardon, my lord. 

Lord Foppington — 0, you can pronounce the word then— * 
I thought it would have chok’d yon — D’ye hear 7 
Page — My lord. 

Lord Foppington — Coll La Yarole, I wou’d dress 

, [FxitPngo. 

Solut, 


Well) ’tis an unspeakable pleasure to be a man of quality — 
Strike mo dumb — My lord — Your lordship — My Lord 
Foppington — Ah/ e'eet quelquo ohoee. do heaUy jus la IHahU 
rtCemporte — AVhy, the ladies were. ready to puke at me, ' 
whilst I had nothing but Sir Kavelty to recommend me to ’em 
— Sure whilst I was but a knight, I was a very nauseous 
fellow — WeU, ’tie ten thousand pBwnd well given — Stap 
my vitals— 

Fnior La Yabolb. 

La Varolo — Me Lord, de shoemaker, de tailor, de hosier, de 
sempstress, de peru, be all ready, if your lordship please to dress, 

Lord ^ppington — *Tia wdlj admit ’em. 

Xa Parofe— Hey, messieurs, entres, , ' ; - 
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Enter Tailor, eto. 

Lord Eo^pington — So, gentlemen, 1 hope you have all taken 
pains to show yourselves masters in your professions. 

g^ilor — I think I may presume to say, air 

ia Varok — My lord — you dawn you, 

J^aikr — Why, is ho made a lord? — My lord, I ask 
your lordship’s pardon; my lord, I hope, my lord, your lord- 
ship will please to own, I have brought your lordship as 
aooomplisli’d a suit of clothes, as ever peer of England trode 
the stage in, my lord. Will your lord^ip please to try ’em 
now? 

Lord Eoppington^Ay^ but let my people dispose the 
glasses so that I may see myself before and behind ; for 1 

love to see myself nil raund 

rWhikt he putt on hit Mhett enter Youko Fashioh and 
Lory. 

Toung Eaehion — Heydey, what the devil have we hero? 
Sure my gentleman’s grown a favorite at Court, he has got so 
many people at his levee. 

Zory*^Sir, these people oome in order to malco him a 
favorite at Court; they are to establish him with the ladies. 

Tomg Jha/ifon^Good God! to what an ebb of taste are 
women fallen, that it shou’d be in the power of a lao'd ooat 

to recommend a gallant to ’em 

Lory — ’Sir, tailors and periwig makers are now booomo 
tho bawds of tlio nr.tion ; ’tie they debauch all the women. 

Yomg Ewhion — Thou, eayest true; for there’s that fop 
now, has not by nature wherewithal to move a oookmaid, and 
by that time these fellows have done with him, Tgad he 
shall melt down a oountess — But now for my rocoptlon, I 
engage it shall be os cold a one os a oourtier’s to his friend 
who comes to put him in mind of his promise, 

Lord Eoppvngton [^o hie tailor ’] — Death and eternal tar- 
turos I Sir, I say tho packet's too high by a foot, 

Tailor — My lord, if it had been an in^ lower, it would 
not have hold your lordship’s pocket handkerchief. 

Lord Foppiington — Rat my packet handkerdiiof I Have 
not I a page to carry it ? You may make him a packet up to 
his chin a purpose for it ; but I will not have mine oome so 
near xny face. 
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SPaitor'^^TiB not for me to dispute your lordship’s fancy. 

FoMMjgr Fashion [to Lonv] — His lordship f Lory, did you 
observe &at? 

*Yes,sir; I always thought ’twould end there, Now, 
I hope, you’ll have a little more respect for him. 

Yomff Fashion — Respect 1 D him for a coxcomb s now 

has he ruined his estate to buy a title, that he may be a fool 
of the first rate. But let’s accost him, [To Lord Fopfirg- 
ton] Brotlier, I’m your humble servant. 

Lord Foppington — 0 Lord, Tam; I did not expeet you in 
Kngland: Brother, I am glad to see you. — [Turning to his 
tailor'] Look you, air, I shall never be reooncird to tliis nau- 
seous packet; tlierefoie pray get me another suit with all 
manner of expedition, for this ia my eternal aversion. Mrs. 
Oalliooe, are not you of my mind? 

Ssmpstrsss — 0, direotly.my lord, It oan never be toolow 

Lord Foppington — < You are passitively in the right on’t, for 
the packet becomes no part of the body but the knee. 

Ssmpstress — I hope your lordship is pleas'd with your 
steeukirk [neckcloth]. 

Lord Foppington ^IxL love with it, step my vitala. Bring 
your bill, you shall be paid to-marrow — 

Sompstrsss — 1 humbly thank your honor 

[Exit Sempstress. 

Lord Foppington — Hark tltee, shoemaker, these shoes a’n’t 
Ugly, but they don’t fit me. 

^Aosmnksr^My lord, my thinks they fit you very well. 

Lord Foppington hurt me just below the instep. 

Shomahsr [fssling his foo^ —My lord, they don’t hurt 
you there. 

Lord Foppington — I tell thee, they pinch me execrably. 

Shomahsr — My lord, if they pin(^ you, I’ll be bound to be 
hanged, that’s all. 

Lord Foppington^yfhy, wilt thou undertake to persuade 
mo I oannot feel ? 

Shosmaksr — Your lordship may please to feel what you. 
think fit ; but that shoe does not hurt you— I think I under- 
stand my trade — ~ 

lard Foppington —r'^Q-or by all that’s great and powerful, 
thou art an inoomprehensiblo ooxoomb ; but thou makest good 
shoes, and so I’ll bear with tbee. 

Shosmahsr — My lord, I have work’d for half the people of-] 
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quality in town these twenty years ; and ’tie very hard 1 should 
not know when a shoe hurts, and when it don’t. 

Jjord Foppi/ngton — Well, prithee, begone about thy buai' 
ness. [F»it Shoemaker. 

[2?h the Hosier] Mr. Mend Logs, a word with you ; the 
oolves of the stoolcings are thicken'd a little too much. They 
moke my legs look like a chairman's ■■■- — * 

Mend Lege — My lord, my thinks tliey look mighty well. 

Lord Fo^ngM — Ay, but you are not ao good a Judge o£ 
those things as I onii I have stady'd them ell my life ; there- 
fore pray let the next be the thloknoss of a orawnpiece less. 
[Aaide] If the town takes notice my logs are fallen away, 
'twill be attributed to the violence of some new intrigue, [ih 
the Periwig Maker] Gome, Mr. Foretop, let me seo what you 
have done, and then the fatigue of the morning will bo over. 

Foretop^}/[y lord, I have done what I defy any prince 
in Europe to outdo i I have made you a periwig so long, and 
BO full of hair, it will servo yon for a hat and cloak in all 
weathers. 

Lord Foppington— ’Then thou hast made me tby friend to 
eternity. Gome, comb it out* 

Fbttfly JVisWon— Well, Lory, what clo’st think on’t? A 
very friendly reception from a brother after tliroe years' ab- 
sence 1 

Jicrg — Why, sir, *tia your own fault; wo seldom care for 
those that don't love what we love : if you wou’d oreop into his 
heart, you must enter into his plensures. Here you havo stood 
ever since you oamoin, and have not commended any one tiling 
that belongs to him. 

Tbwnip JiMWow— Nor never shall, while they belong to a 
coxcomb. 

Zorg — Tlien, sir, you must be content to pick a hungry 
bone. 

Toung ib8At<i}»-~*No, sir, I'll oraok it, and get to the mar- 
row before I have done* 

Lord Foppington — God’s curse! Mr. l<'oretop, you don't 
intend to put this upon me for a full periwig ? 

Foretop — Not a full one, my lord I I don't know what your 
lordship may please to call a full one, but I Imve oramm'd 
twenty ounces of hair into it. 

Lord Foppington — What it may bo by weight, sir, I shall 
not dispute ; bub by tale, there are not nine hairs on a side. 
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— 0 Lord I 0 Lordl O Lord I Why, as God shall 
judge me, your houor'a side faoe is reduc'd to the tip of your 
nose. 

Lor A S’opphigton — My side faoe may be in an eclipse for 
aught I know j but I'm sure my full face is like the full moon. 

Forotop — Heaven bless my eyesight. [Rulhw^ hU ayei.] 
Sure I look thro’ the wrong end of the perspeotive; for by my 
faitliy an't please your honor, the broadest place I see in your 
faoe does not seem to me to be two inches' diameter. 

Lord Foppington — If it did, it would just be two indies too 
broad ) for a periwig to a man should be like a mask to a 
woman, nothing should be seen but his eyes 

Foretop — My lord, I have done; ^ you please to have 
more hair in your wig. I'll put it in. 

Lord Foppington — Poesltively, yes. 

Foretop — Shall 1 take it back now, my lord ? 

Lord Foppington^'So-x Dl wear It to<day, tho' it show snob 
a manstrous pair of oheelcs, aiap xny vitals, I shall be taken for 
a trumpeter. Fobbtof. 

Yomg Now your people of business are gone, 

broUier, I hope I may obtain a quarter of an hour’s audience 
of you. 

Lord Fopph\gton — Faith, Tam, I must beg you'll excuse me 
at this time, for I must away to- the House of Lards imme> 
diately ; my Lady Teaser's onse is to come on to-day, and I 
would not he absent for tho salvation of mankind. Hey, page I 
is tlio coaoh at the door ? . 

Page — Yes, my lord . 

Lord Foppington — YouH excuse me, brother. [(Shing* 

Yomg Faikion — Shall you be back at dinner 7 

Lord Foppington — As Qad shall jedge me, I oan't tell \ iix 
'tis passible I may dine with some of aur hause at Laoket's. 

Young Faehion — Shall I meet you there 7 for 1 must needs 
talk with you. 

Lord Foppington — That, Tm afraid, mayn't be so praper j 
far the lards I commonly eat with are a people of a nice oon- 
versation s and you know, Tam, your eduoation has been a 
little at large ; but if you'll stay here, you’ll find a family 
dinner. Hey, fellow I What is there for dinner? There’s 
beef ; I suppose my brother "will eat beef. Dear Tam, I’m 
glad to see tlioe in England, stap my vitals. 

IFziti iffith hie eguipagOy 
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Tcung J^as^ton—HoU and ForioSt is this to be borne? 

Lory — Faith, sir, I oou'd almost have gfivon him a knock o' 
th* pate myself. 

ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE BANK 01? 

ENGLAND.^ 

Bt VALTER BAQBHOT. 

(From “Lombard Stroot.'*) 

[VALTsn Baobiiot, Bngllah Trritor, woa born in Bomorsetaldroi Fobntavy 3, 
1820. Ho was graduated at London Univorsliy | wob In Fronoo at tho tlmo of 
Louta Napoleon's ooup d'dtat of Dooember 9| 1861, and wrote letters to tbo 
London Jingufrer on It whloh Ate olual o ; took part in his father's banking and 
eliipplng boeiness j In 1800 suaoeeded his fatho^ln-lAW os editor of tho Seono’ 
mist, whloh he rotaad from a purely hustneas organ to a great poUtleal review. 
He wrote “ Physios and Polities *' (1808) > edited the JITuffonal Review 1801*1808, 
and wrote many literary and blographlou eset^s for It } publtahod “ The Englleh 
ConstltnUon^' (1887)i ^'Lomhaid fltro&t** (1878), and artlolea oolloeled after hlH 
death ae “ Hoonomto Btudloa** He dlod Mmroh 84, 1877. ] 

Of all institutions in the world, the Bank of England is 
now probably the moat remote from party polities and from 
“finanolng”; but in its origin it was not only a iinance oom- 
pany, but a Whig finance company, it was founded by a 
Whig government because it was in desperate want of money, 
and supported by the ** City” because tho “City” was Whig. 
Very briefly, the story was this : — 

The government of Oliarlee IL (under the Cabal ministry) 
had brought the credit of tho English state to the lowest pos* 
sible point : it had perpetrated one of tlioso monstrous frauds 
which are likewise gross blunders. The goldsmiths, who then 
carried on upon a trifling scale what we should now call '^bank- 
ing,’* used to deposit thoiv reserve of treasure in tlie Exclioquor, 
wiih the sanction and under the care of the government. In 
many European countries, the credit of the state had boon so 
inurii better than any other credit tliat it had boon used to 
strengthen the beginnings of banking. Tho credit of the state 
had been so used in England ; though there had lately boon a 
civil war and several revolutions, 'the honesty of tlie English 
govemmenb was trusted impUolriy. But Oharles II. showed 
that It was trusted undeservedly $ he shut up the Exchequer, 
would pay no one, aud'so the goldsmiths were ruined. 

' By iMwisBlon of Kogan Paul, Tronoh, TrUbuor A Oo. (Orown 8 to., prloo fk. Od.) 
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The credit oi the Stuart g07ernment never reoovered from 
this monstrous I’obbery, and the government created by the 
revelation of 1668 could hardly expect to he more trusted 
with money than its predeoeaaor. A government created by a 
revolution hardly ever is : there is a taint of violence 'which 
capitalists dread iiiatinotively» and there is always a rational 
apprehension that the government which one revolution thought 
fit to set upi anoUier revolution may think dt to pull down. 
In 1694 the credit of William government was so low 
in London tliat it was impossible for it to borrow any large 
sum I and the evil was the greater^ because in consequence of 
the French war the financial straits of the government were 
extreme. At last a aoheiae was hit upon which would re- 
lieve their neceaaitles. ** The plam** says Maoaulfty» “was that 
twelve hundred thousaud pounds should be borrowed by the 
government, on what was then considered as the moderate in- 
terest of 8 per cent. In order to induce capitalists to advance 
the money promptly on terms so favorable to the public, the 
subscribers were to be incorporated by the name of * The Gov- 
ernor and Company of ■ the Bmik of England ’ t ** they Were so 
incorporated, and file ^61,200,000 was obtained. 

On. many sUeoeediug occasions, their credit was pf essential 
use to the government. Wltoout their aid,, our National Debt 
could not have been borrowed { and if we had not -been able to . 
raise that money we should ^ve been conquered by France ; 
and compelled to take back James II. And for many years 
afterwards, tbe existence of that debt was a main reason why 
the industrial classes never would tliink of recalling the Pre- 
tender or of upsetting the Revolution settlement : the “ fund- 
holder*’ is always oonmdered in the books of that' time os 
opposed to his “legitimate” sovereign, beoause it was to be 
feai'ed tJiat this sovereign would repudiate tbe debt which wotf 
raised by those who dethroned him, end which was spent in . 
resisting him and his' allies. For a long time the Bank of 
England was the focus of . linden Liberalism, and in that 
capacity rendered to the state inestimabld servioes t in return 
for these substantial benefits, the Bank 6! England received 
from the government, either at .first or afterwards, three most 
important privileges j — 

Mnt, The Bank of England had the exolusive Jpossession 
of the government balances. In its first period^ as I have 
shown, the Bank gave credit to the government! but after- 
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wards it derived credit from tlio goveraimejit. There is a 
natural tendency in men to foDovr the example of the govern- 
ment tinder which tiiey live ; the government is the Inrgestt 
most importanti and moat conspicuous entity with which the 
moss of any people are acquainted s its range of knowledge 
must always be infinitely greater than the average of their 
kno\7ledg6i and therefore, unless there is a oonspiouous warn- 
ing to ^e contrary, most men are inclined to tiiink their 
government right, and when they can, to do what it does» 
Especially in money matters, a man might fairly reason, “If 
the government is right in trusting the Bank of England wiUi 
tlie great balance of tho nation, I oannot bo wrong in trusting 
it with my little bolauoo.” 

Seeon^ The Bank of Engtond had till lately the monopoly 
of limited liability in England. It was an oxoeption of tlio 
greatest value to tho Bank of England, because it induced many 
quiet inerohonts to be directors of tlio Bank, who certainly would 
not have joined any bank whore all tlieir fortunes wore liablo, 
and where tlm liability was not limited. 

Hird. The Bank of England had the privilege of being 
the sole yoini-ttoek oompan^ permitted to issue bank notes in 
England. Private London bankers did imloed \mm notes 
down to the middle of the Inst century, but no joint-stock com- 
pany oould do BO. Its effect was very important t it in timo 
gave the Bauk of England the monopoly of the note issue of 
the metropolis, l^o oompauy hut tho Bank o! England could 
issue notes, and unincorporated individuals gradually gave way 
and ceased to do so. 

Wiili so many advantages over all oompetitors, it is quite 
natural that the Bank of England should have fur outstiipped 
them all* Inevitably it became the bank in London ; all tho 
other bankers grouped themselves round it and lodged their 
reserve with it. Thus our one-reserve system of banking was 
not deliberately founded upon definite reasons: it was tlio 
gradual oonsequenoo of many singular events, and of an no- 
oumulatlon of legal privileges on a single bank which 1ms now 
been altered, and which no one would now defend. 




